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MODERN HISTORY. 


PART SECOND. 


I. 


OF ARABIA, AND THE EMPIRE OF THE SARACENS. 


1. Tue fall of the Western Empire of the 
Romans, and the final subjugation of Italy by 
the Lombards, is the era from which we date 
the commencement of modern history. 

The Eastern Empire of the Romans continued 
to exist, for many ages after this period, still 
magnificent, though in a state of comparative 
weakness and degeneracy. ‘Towards the end of 
the sixth century, a new dominion arose in the 
East, which was destined to produce a wonder- 
ful change on a great portion of the globe. 

The Arabians, at this time a rude nation, 
living chiefly in independent tribes, who traced. 
their descent from the patriarch Abraham, 
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[through Ishmael the son of Hagar, ] professed 
a mixed religion, compounded of Judaism and 
Idolatry. Mecca, their holy city, arose to 
eminence from the donations of pilgrims to its 
temple, in which was reposited a black stone, an 
object of high veneration. Mahomet was born 
at Mecca, A.D. 571. [ Though descended from 
a family which had produced many chieftains, 
and belonging to the tribe of Koreish, the most 
noble in Arabia, he was born in low circum- 
stances, and had no education; but his natural 
talents being above the ordinary stamp, ] he 
sought to raise himself to celebrity, by feigning 
a divine mission to propagate a new religion for 
the salvation of mankind. [The Jewish expect- 
ations of a Messiah yet to come, and the Chris- 
tian promise of a Comforter, afforded him grounds 
sufficient to set out upon the pretension of being 
the person intended to restore happiness to all 
the nations of the earth, while an Arabian predic- 
tion, in favor of such pretensions, seemed to con- 
fine it tosome member of the tribe of Koreish, to 
which Mahomet, as has been shown, particularly 
belonged.] He accordingly retired to the 
desert, and pretended to hold conferences with 
the angel Gabriel, who [it was asserted] de- 
livered to him from time to time portions of a 
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sacred book, or Coran, containing revelations of 
the will of the Supreme Being, and of the doc- 
trines which he required his Prophet to commu- 
nicate to the world. [It is certainly remarkable, 
that this book should be written in a style so 
peculiar as to have become a model of the Arabic 
tongue, since, on the eloquence of the writing, 
Mahomet in a great measure rested the truth of 
his mission, contrasting the purity of the style | 
with the deficiency of his own education, and in 
want of other credentials, insisting upon it as 
carrying with it all the weight and importance 
of an actual and true miracle. Perhaps the 
secret is to be found in the circumstances of the 
tribe to which he belonged, the dialect of the 
Koreish being particularly pure, and free from 
provincial corruptions. ] 

2, This religion, while it adopted in part the 
morality of Christianity, retained many of the 
rites of Judaism, and some of the Arabian super- 
stitions, as the pilgrimage to Mecca; but owed 
to a certain spirit of Asiatic voluptuousness its 
chief recommendation to its votaries. The 
Coran ‘taught the belief of one God, whose will 
and power were constantly exerted towards the 
happiness of his creatures; that the duty of man 
was to love his neighbours, assist the poor, 
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protect the injured, to be humane to inferior 
animals, and to pray seven times a-day ; [gam- 
ing and usury were particularly proscribed. ] 
The pious Mussulman [polygamy being already 
‘sanctioned by the customs of Arabia] was 
allowed to have four wives, and as many con- 
cubines as he chose; and [with a view.to a re- 
surrection and a future life, which were amongst 
the original tenets of’ his countrymen, | the 
pleasures of love were promised as the supreme 
joys of paradise, [intermingled with such other 
particular indulgences and luxuries, as were 
directly opposed to the inconveniences and de- 
privations of an Arabian climate; gardens irri- 
gated by rivers, and groves of’ perpetual shade. ] 
To revive the impression of these laws, which 
God [it was pretended] had engraven originally 
in the hearts of men, he had sent from time to 
time his prophets upon earth, Abraham, Moses, 
Jesus Christ, and Mahomet; the last the greatest, - 
to whom all the world should owe its conversion 
to the true religion. By producing the Coran 
in detached parcels, Mahomet had it in his 
power to solve all objections by new revelations ;_ 
{while his adoption of the Oriental tenet of pre- 
de tination, to its fullest extent, took from his 
followers the fear .of death, in all attempts to 


propagate his religion by the sword. ] 
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8. Dissensions and popular tumults between 
the believers and infidels caused the banishment 
of Mahomet from Mecca. His flight, called the 
Hegyra, (A.D. 622,) is the era of his glory. 
He betook himself to Medina, was joined by the’ 
brave Omar, and, propagating his doctrines with 
great success, marched with his followers in 
arms, and took the city of Mecca. In a few 
years, he subdued all Arabia; and then attack- 
ing Syria, won several of the Roman cities. In 
the midst of his victories he died at the age of 
sixty-one, A.D. 632. He had nominated Ali, 
his son-in-law, his successor, but [through the 
intrigues of Ayesha, one of the prophet’s widows, 
and by gaining the army over to his interest, ] 
Abubeker, his father-in-law, secured the suc- 
cession. 

4. Abubeker united and published the books 
of the Coran, and prosecuted the conquests of 
Mahomet. He defeated the army of Heraclius, 
[the eastern Emperor,] took Jerusalem, and 
subjected all between Mount Libanus and the 
Mediterranean. On his death, Omar was elected 
to the Caliphate, [the successors of the prophet 
in things spiritual and temporal being denomin- 
ated Caliphs, ] ‘and in one campaign deprived 
the Greek empire of Syria, Phoenicia, [including 

BS : 
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Palestine, | Mesopotamia, and Chaldea. In the 
next, he subdued to the Mussulman dominion 
and religion the whole empire of Persia. His 
generals at the same time conquered Egypt, 
‘Libya, and Numidia. 

5. Otman, the successor of Omar, added to 
the dominion of the Caliphs Bactriana, and part 
of Tartary, .and ravaged Rhodes and the Greek 
islands. His successor was Ali, the son-in-law 
of Mahomet, a name to this day revered by the 
Mahometans. He transferred the seat of the 
Caliphate from Mecca to Couffa, whence it was 
afterwards removed [first to Damascus and 
finally] to Bagdat. His reign was glorious, but 
only of' five years’ duration. In the space of 
half a century from the beginning of the con- 
quests of Mahomet, the Saracens raised an 
empire more extensive than what remained of 
the Roman. Nineteen Caliphs of the race of 
Omar (Ommiades) ad reigned in succession, 
[when Marwan II. was dethroned by Abu Abbas 
Abdallah, and his waole race destroyed, with the 
single exception of the celebrated Abdalrahman, 
whose exploits and cettlement in Spain will ap. 
pear hereafter.] With Aby Abbas began the 
dynasty of the Abasside, descented by the male 
line from Mahomet. Almanzor, second Caliph of 
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this race, removed the seat of empire to Bagdat, 
776, and introduced learning and the culture of 
the sciences, which his successors continued to 
promote with equal zeal and liberality. Haroun 
Alraschid, [grandson of Almanzor,] who flou-- 
rished in the beginning of the ninth century, 
[and was twenty-three years Caliph, ] is cele- 
brated as a second Augustus. The sciences 
chiefly cultivated by the Arabians were, Medi- 
cine, [ Chemistry, Botany, | Geometry, and Astro- 
nomy, [borrowed in a great degree from the 
Greeks, whose books they imperfectly trans- 
lated. Their Astronomy was a good deal mixed 
up with Astrology, though their knowledge of 
the stars was founded on pretty correct observ- 
ations. In Geography we stand indebted to 
Abulfeda for much original information.] They 
improved the Oriental Poetry, by adding re- 
gularity to its fancy and luxuriancy of imagery. 
{Their proverbs and romances are in credit to 
this day ; of which latter, the thousand and one 
nights is a strong instance, and which are to be 
referred to the times of Haroun Alraschid, the 
hero, in fact, of those entertaining stories, the 
illustrious contemporary and ally of Charle- 
magne. | 
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II. 
MONARCHY OF THE FRANKS. 


1. Tue Franks were originally those tribes 
of Germans who inhabited the districts lying 
on the Lower Rhine and Weser, and who, in 
the time of Tacitus, passed under the names of 
Chauci, Cherusci, Catti, Sicambri, &c. They 
assumed or received the appellation of Franks, 
or freemen, from their temporary union to resist 
the dominion of the Romans, [being first so 
called by the historians of the third century. | 
Legendary chronicles record a Pharamond and a 
Meroveus; the latter the head of the first race of 
the kings of France termed the Merovingian ; 
but the authentic history of the Franks com- 
mences only with his grandson Clovis, who 
began to reign in the year 481. While only in 
the twentieth year of his age, Clovis achieved 
the conquest of Gaul, by the defeat of Syagrius 
the Roman Governor [at Soissons]; and mar- 
rying Clotilda, daughter of Chilperic, King of 
Burgundy, soon added that province to his 
dominions, by dethroning his father-in-law. He 
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was converted by Clotilda; and the Franks, till 
then idolaters, became Christians, after their 
Sovereign’s example. The Visigoths were 
masters at this time of Aquitaine, the country 
between the Rhone and Loire, [and though, liké 
the Franks, they also had been converted to 
Christianity, yet, having embraced the Arian 
tenets, they were opposed to the principles of 
Clotilda, who had deserted her countrymen, and 
embraced the Roman faith.] The intemperate 
zeal of Clovis prompted the extirpation of these 
heretics, who retreated across the Pyrenees into 
Spain, and the province of Aquitaine became 
part of the kingdom of the Franks.. They did 
not, however, long retain it; for Theodoric the 
Great, [though himself an Arian, and married to 
the sister of Clovis, opposed him in this attempt, 
and] defeating him in the battle of Arles, added 
Aquitaine to his own dominions. [The daughter 
of Theodoric, indeed, had married the King of 
the Visigoths, so that he fought for the interests 
of his grandsons.] Clovis died, A.D. 511. 

2, His four sons, [probably upon the prin- 
ciple of the civil law, which in cases of' private 
property had established that rule and mode ot 
succession, ] divided the monarchy, and were 
perpetually at war with each other. A series of 
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weak and wicked princes succeeded, and Gaul 
for some ages was characterised under its Frank 
sovereigns by more than ancient barbarism. On 
the death of Dagobert II, (A. D. 715,) who 
left two. infant sons, the government, during 
their minority, fell into the hands of their chief 
officers, termed Mayors of the Palace; and 
these ambitious men-founded a new power, which 
for some generations held the Frank sovereigns 
in absolute subjection, and left them little more 
than the title of King. [In their own names 
they assumed the power of pardoning offences, 
of distributing offices, of filling vacant feofs, and 
of transmitting their honours and possessions to 
their descendants. In all these things, however, 
they were obliged to proceed with much caution, 
having in the other great feudatories not only 
equals but rivals.] Austrasia and Neustria, the 
two great divisions of the I'rank monarchy, [the 
former including the territories bordering on the 
Rhine, the latter the more central parts of 
modern France, ] were wominally governed by 
Thierry, but in reality by Pepin Heristel, Mayor 
of the Palace, who, restricting his Sovereign to 
a small domain, ruled France for thirty years with 
great wisdom and good policy. His son, Charles 
Martel, succeeded to his power, and, under a 
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similar title, governed for twenty-six years, with 
equal ability and success. He was victorious 
over all his domestic foes, his arms kept in awe 
the surrounding nations, and he delivered France 
from the ravages of the Saracens, [who , at that 
time were making great progress in the parts bor- 
dering upon Spain, and] whom he entirely de- 
feated, between Tours and Poictiers, A. D. 732, 
[thereby, in all likelihood, securing Lombardy, 
Italy, and eventually, perhaps, the eastern empire, 
from the preponderance of the Moslems; — such 
a line of conquest, according to their own writers, 
having been contemplated by the Arabian com- 
mander. | 

3. Charles Martel bequeathed the govern- 
ment of France, as an undisputed inheritance, 
to his two sons, Pepin le Brief, and Carloman, 
who governed, under the same title of Mayor, 
the one Austrasia, and the other Neustria and 
Burgundy. On the resignation of Carloman, 
Pepin succeeded to the sole administration ; 
and, ambitious of adding the title of King to 
the power which he already enjoyed, proposed 
the question to Pope Zachary, whether he or his 
Sovereign Childeric was most worthy of the 
throne? Zachary, who had his own interest in 
view, decided [that he who had the power ought 
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to bear the name, and] that Pepin therefore had 
a right to add the title of King to the office; and 
[upon this decision] Childeric was [speedily re- 
moved and] confined to a monastery for life. 
‘With him ended the first or Merovingian race 
of the Kings of France, A. D. 751. 

4, Pepin recompensed the service done him 
by the Pope, by turning his arms against the 
Lombards; [of whom the Roman Pontiff stood 
much in dread ;] and, stripping them of the ex- 
archate of Ravenna, he made a donation of that 
and other considerable territories to the Holy 
See, which were the first, as is alleged, of its 
temporal possessions’; [for the pretended gift 
of Constantine. is now generally held to be a 
fable.] Conscious of his defective title, it was 
the principal object of Pepin le Brief'to conciliate 
the affections of the people whom he governed. 
The legislative power among the Franks was 
vested in the people assembled in their Champs 
de Mars. Under the Merovingian race the re- 
gal authority had sunk to nothing, while the 
power of the nobles had attained to an inor- 
dinate extent. Pepin found it his best policy to 
acknowledge and ratify those rights, which he 
could not without danger have ‘invaded; and 
thus, under the character of guardian of the 
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powers ef all the orders of the state, he exalted 
the regal office to its proper elevation, and 
founded it on the securest basis; [having, in 
order to render his person sacred and inviolable, 
first introduced the ceremony of anointing, when. 
in the cathedral of Soissons he was crowned and 
consecrated by the celebrated St. Boniface. |] On 
his death-bed he called a council of the gran- 
dees, and obtained their consent to a division of 
his kingdom between his two sons, Charles and 
Carloman. He died A. D. 768, at the age of 
fifty-three, after a reign of seventeen years from 
the death of Childeric IIL., and an administration 


of twenty-seven from the death of Charles 
Martel. 


ITl. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE STATE OF FRANCE DUR- 
ING THE MEROVINGIAN RACE OF ITS KINGS. 
ORIGIN OF THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. 


1. Tue manners of the Franks were similar 
to those of the other Germanic nations de- 
scribed by Tacitus. Though under the com- 
mand of a chief or king, their government was 
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extremely democratical, and they acknowledged 
no other than a military subordination. [The 
crown was disposed of by election in all cases, 
yet not without some regard to hereditary claims 
en the part of the family of the deceased 
monarch. « Reges —electione pariter et suc- 
cessione soliti sunt procreari.”’| ‘The legislative 
authority resided in the General Assembly, or 
Champ de Mars, held annually on the 1st day 
of March; a council in which the King had but 
a single suffrage, equally with the meanest sol- 
dier. But when in arms against the enemy, his 
power was absolute in enforcing military disci- 
pline. 

2, After the establishment of the Franks in 
Gaul, some changes took place from their new 
situation. ‘They reduced the Gauls to absolute 
subjection; yet they left many in possession of 
their lands, because the new country was too 
large for its conquerors. ‘They left them like- 
wise in the use of their existing laws, which 
were those of the Roman Theodosian code, while 
they themselves were governed by the Salique 
and Ripuarian laws, ancient institutions in ob- 
servance among the Franks before they left their 
original seats in Germany. Hence arose that 
extraordinary diversity of local laws and usages 
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in the kingdom of France, which, continuing 
down to modern times, have given occasion 
to numberless inconveniences. 

8. The ancient Germans had the o_o 
veneration for their priests or Druids. It was: 
natural that the Franks, after their conversion 
to Christianity, should have the same reverence 
for their bishops, to whom accordingly they al- 
lowed the first rank in the national assembly. 
These bishops were generally chosen from 
among the native Gauls; for, having adopted 
from this nation their new religion, it was na- 
tural that their priests should be chosen from 
the same people. The influence of the clergy 
contributed much to ameliorate the condition of 
the conquered Gauls, and to humanise their 
conquerors; [but not without asad mixture of 
superstition and great discouragement of learn- 
ing in the laity]. In a short space of time the 
two nations were thoroughly incorporated. 

4. At this period a new system of policy is 
visible among this united people, which by de- 
grees extended itself over most of the nations 
of Europe, —the Feudal System. 

By this expression is properly meant that tenure 
or condition. on which the proprietors of land 
held their possessions, viz. an obligation to per- 
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form. military service, whenever required by the 
chief or overlord to whom they owed allegiance. 

_ Many modern writers [particularly among the 
French] attribute the origin of this institution 
or policy.to the Kings of the Franks, who, after 
the conquest of Gaul, are supposed to have di- 
vided the lands among their followers, on this 
condition of military service. But this notion is 
attended with insurmountable difficulties. or, 
in the first place, it proceeds on this false idea, 
that the conquered lands belonged in property 
to the King, and that he had the right of be- 
stowing them in gifts, or dividing them among 
his followers; whereas it is a certain fact, that, 
among the I'ranks, the partition of conquered 
lands was made by lot, as was the division even 
of the spoil or booty taken in battle; and that 
the King’s share, though doubtless a larger por- 
tion than that of his captains, was likewise 
assigned him by lot. Secondly, if we should 
suppose the King to have made those gifts to 
his captains out of his own domain, the creation 
of a very few beneficia would have rendered him 
a poorer man than his subjects. We must 
therefore have recourse to another supposition 
for the origin of the fiefs; and we shall find that 
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it is to be traced to a source much more remote 
than the conquest of Gaul by the Franks. 

5. [ Not to insist in this place on the traces of 
feudalism to be found in the oldest records of 
India,] among all barbarous nations, with 
whom war is the chief occupation, we remark a 
strict subordination of the members of a tribe to 
their chief or leader. It was observed by Cesar 
as peculiarly strong among the Gaulish nations, 
and as subsisting not only between the soldiers 
and their commander, but between the inferior 
towns or villages and the canton or province to 
which they belonged. In peace, every man 
cultivated his land, free of all taxation, and 
subject to no other burden than that of military 
service when required by his chief. When the 
province was at war, cach village, though taxed 
to furnish only a certain number of soldiers, was 
bound to send, on the day appointed for a ge- 
neral muster, all its males capable of bearing 
arms, and from these its rated number was se- 
lected by the chief of the province. This ci- 
entela subsisted among the Franks as well as 
among the Gauls. It subsisted among the Ro- 
mans, who, in order to secure their distant con- 
quests, were obliged to maintain fixed garrisons 
on their frontiers, to check the inroads of the 
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Barbarian nations. To each officer in these 
garrisons it was customary to assign a portion of 
land as the pledge and pay of his service. These © 
gifts were termed beneficia, and their proprietors 
benefictarit, Plin. Ep. lib. 10. ep. 32. The bene- 
ficia were at first granted only for life: Alex- 
ander Severus allowed them to descend to heirs, 
on the like condition of military service. | 
6. When Gaul was over-run by the Franks, 
a great part of the lands was possessed on this 
tenure by the Roman soldiery, as the rest was 
by the native Gauls. ‘The conquerors, accus- 
tomed to the same policy, would naturally adopt 
it in the partition of their new conquests ; cach 
man, on receiving his share, becoming bound 
to military service, as a condition necessarily 
annexed to territorial property. With respect 
to those Gauls who retained their possessions, 
[and who may be regarded as the original allo- ° 
dial proprietors, ] no other change was necessary — 
than to exact the same obligation of military 
vassalage to their new conquerors, that they had 
rendered to their former masters the Emperors, 
and, before the Roman conquest, to their native 
chiefs, [or to the community ; for even the allo- 
dial proprietors were bound by what historians 
call the ¢rinodis necessitas, namely, to serve in 
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the wars when duly summoned ; to maintain the 
public bridges; and to keep in repair fortified 
places.] Thus no other change took place than 
that of the overlord. The system was the same 
which had prevailed for ages. 

7. But these leneficia, or fiefs, were personal 
grants, revocable by the Sovereign or overlord, 
and reverting to him on the death of the vassal. 
The weakness of the Frank Kings of the Merovin- 
gian race, [and that partition of the sovereignty 
which, by throwing them into a state of continual 
competition, rendered it necessary for them to 
attach as many followers as they could, | im- 
boldened the possessors of fiefs to aspire at inde- 
pendence and security of property. In a con- 
vention held at Andeli in 587, to treat of peace 
between Gontran and Childebert II., the nobles 
obliged these princes to renounce the right of 
revoking their benefices, which henceforward 
passed by inheritance to their eldest male issue ; 
[a change which seems to have suggested the 
security of particular charters in all subsequent 
beneficiary grants, prescribing terms and condi- 
tions, variable in their nature, and so different 
often the one from the other, that there could 
hardly be found two seignories in the whole 
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kingdom, which were governed in every point of 
view by the same law. ] 

8. It was a necessary consequence of a fief be- 
coming perpetual and hereditary, that it should 
be capable of subinfeudation ; and that the vas- 
sal himself, holding his land of the Sovereign 
by the tenure of military service, should be en- 
abled to create a train of inferior vassals, by 
giving to them portions of his estate to be held 
{under similar charters, and] on the same condi- 
tions, of following his standard in battle, ren- 
dering him homage as their lord, and paying, as 
the symbol of their subjection, a small annual 
present, either of money, or the fruits of their 
lands. Thus, in a little time, the whole terri- 
tory in the feudal kingdoms was cither held im- 
mediately and in capite of the Sovereign himself; 
or mediately by inferior vassals of the tenants zn 
capite. 

9, It was natural, that in those disorderly 
times, when the authority of government and the 
obligation of gencral laws were extremely weak, 
the superior or overlord should acquire a civil 
and criminal jurisdiction over his vassals. [Such 
a state of things seems, indeed, to have subsisted 
prior to, or independently of, the feudal times 
properly so called, all such rights having been 
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possessed allodially, by the great proprietors of 
land long before the name of the feudal law was 
known in Europe.] The Comites, to whom, as 
the chicf magistrates of police, the administra- 
tion of justice belonged of right, paid little atten. 
tion to the duties of their office, and shamefully 
abused their powers. ‘The inferior classes na- 
turally chose, instead of secking justice through 
this corrupted channel, to submit their law-suits 
to the arbitration of their overlord; and _ this 
jurisdiction, conferred at first by the acquiescence 
of parties, came at length to be regarded as 
founded on strict right. Hence arose a per- 
petual contest of jurisdiction between the greater 
barons in their own territorics and the esta- 
blished judicatories ; a natural cause of that ex- 
treme anarchy and disorder which prevailed in 
France during the greater part of the Mero- 
vingian period, and which sunk the regal au- 
thority to the lowest pitch of abasement. [For 
the Comites, whose power and authority were dis- 
puted and resisted by the greater feudatories, 
were servants of the crown. In course of time 
they themselves shook off their dependence, be- 
stowing in their own names the royal benefices. 
10. In such a state of things, it was impossible 
to avoid taking some steps to reduce the princi- 
c 3 
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ples of’ the feudal polity into one regular system 
of jurisprudence, or at least of so ascertaining 
the several customs or Jaws prevailing in dil- 

ferent parts, as might enable all persons to know | 


and understand the particular rules and regula- 


tions to‘which they might be personally or lo- 
cally subject. Of'these collections the law of the 
Lombards has generally obtained the earlicst 
and the greatest credit ; the first code being set- 
tled and adjusted towards the middle of the 7th 
century. The Capitularies of the I'rench kings, 
and the Coutumier of France, followed. | 

11. Ina government, of which every part was 
at variance with the rest, it is not surprising that 
a new power should arise, which, in able hands, 
should be capable of enslaving and bringing the 
whole under subjection. The Mayor of the Pa- 
lace, or first officer of the household, [as has been 
before intimated,] gradually usurped, under a 
series of weak princes, the whole powers of the 
sovereign. This office, from a personal dignity, 
became hereditary in the family of Pepin He- 
ristel; and his grandson, Pepin le Brief; re- 


moving from the throne those phantoms of' the 


Merovingian race, assumed, by the authority of 
a papal decree, the title of King, and reigned 
for seventeen years with dignity and success, 
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the founder of the second race of the French 
monarchs, known by the name_of the Carlovin- 


gian. [See the preceding section. | 


IV. 
CHARLEMAGNE.—THE NEW EMPIRE OF THE WEST. 


1. Pepin le Brief; with the consent of his 
nobles, divided, on his death-bed, the kingdom 
of France between his sons, Charles and Carlo- 
man, A. D. 768. The latter dying a few years 
after his father, Charles succeeded to the undi- 
vided sovereignty. In the course of a reign of 
forty-five years, Charlemagne (for so he was de- 
servedly styled) extended the limits of his em- 
pire beyond the Danube; subdued Dacia, Dal- 
matia, and Istria; conquered and subjected all 
the barbarous tribes to the banks of the Vistula, 
made himself master of a great portion of Italy, 
and successfully encountered the arms of the Sa- 
racens, the Huns, the Bulgarians, and the Saxons. 
His war with the Saxons was of thirty years’ dur- 
ation, and their final conquest was not achieved 
without an inhuman waste of’ blood, {[through 
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what has been considered a mistaken zeal for the 
propagation of Christianity by measures which 
that religion cannot be said to sanction or approve. 
But other views have been taken of the subject, 
.and a conjecture thrown out, that Charlemagne 
did not use violence merely to make the Saxons 
Christians, but that having engaged and subdued 
them, he caused or obliged them, quite as much 
on political as religious grounds, to profess 
Christianity, that they might become peace- 
able subjects. It is exceedingly certain, that 
in building churches, and upholding the in- 
fluence of the clergy, he acted upon this princi- 


ple. Carolus magnus,” says Malmsbury, 
“ pro contundendéd gentium tillarum ferocid 
omnes: pene terras ecclesits contulerat, consilio- 
sissime perpendens nolle sacri ordinis homines, 
tam facile quam latcos, fidelitatem domint regi- 
cere.’ | At the request ofthe Pope, and to dis- 
charge the obligation of his father Pepin to the 
Holy See, Charlemagne, though allied by mar- 
riage to Desiderius, King.of the Lombards, dis- 
possessed that prince of all his dominions, and 
put a final period to the Lombard dominion in 
Italy, A. D. 774. 

2,..He made his entry into Rome‘ at the fes- 
tival of Easter, was there crowned King of 
France and of the. Lombards, and.-was, by Pope 
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Adrian I., invested with the right of ratifying the 
election of the Popes. [A right, however, said 
to have been previously enjoyed and exercised — 
by the Ostrogoths and Exarchs of Ravenna, in 
virtue of their being Patricians. At this period, . 
at all events, his authority at Rome was very 
considerable; all public affairs were conducted 
by his orders; the money bore his impression ; 
the public acts the date of the year of his reign, 
«¢ Imperanie Domino nostro Carolv;” and appeals 
lay from the sentences of the Pope to the King’s 
officers. But they were the privileges of the Pa- 
triciate, still in subordination to the Grecianim- 

peror. Huis father had been made a Patriéian, 
but never exercised its rights. ] Irene, Empress 
of the Last, sought to ally herself with. Char- 
lemagne, by the marriage of her son Constantine 
to the daughter of this monarch; but her. subse- 
quent inhuman conduct, in putting Constantine 
to death, gave ground to suspect the =" 
of her desire for that alliance. 

3. In the last visit of Charlemagne to Italy, 
he was [in rather a remarkable manner, on the 
festival of the nativity, ] consecrated Emperor of 
the West by the hands of Pope Leo III. ‘ [He 
pretende@ that he had been surprised into this 
measure, as his own secretary, historian, and son- 
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in-law, Eginhart, has affirmed; but it seems 
scarcely possible, and has, indeed, been contra- 
dicted. by other writers on good grounds.] It 
is probable, that had he chosen Rome for his 
residence and seat of government, and at his 
death transmitted to his successor an undivided 
dominion, that great’ but fallen empire might 
have once more been restored to lustre and 
~ respect; but Charlemagne had no fixed ca- 
pital, [and is even supposed to have particu- 
larly avoided settling at Rome in deference 
to the Pope. | He divided, even in his lifetime, 
his dominions among his children, A.D. 806 ; 
[a measure more excusable, perhaps, in him 
than in others, owing to the immense extent 
of his dominions, embracing the upper part of 
Spain, the three Gauls, as they were called, 
Germany between the Rhine and the Oder, the 
greatest part of the Austrian possessions south of 
the Danube, the Balearic isles, and Italy, from the 
Alps to Beneventum, besides tributary countries, 
which, as the price of his alliance and protection, 
guarded his frontiers as a sort of intermediate 
states. It seems probable, however, that neithtr 
Charlemagne, nor his successors, intended by 
these partitions any actual dismemberment of 
the empire, since they endeavoured to secure 
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that submission of the younger branches, to 
whomsoever might be invested with the imperial 
dignity. This, however, only increased the 
causes and occasions of jealousy and dissension. | 

4. The economy of government and the do- 
mesti¢ administration of Charlemagne merit at- 
‘tention. Pepin /e Brief had introduced the sys- 
tem of annual assemblies or parliaments, held 
at first in March, and afterwards in May, where 
the chief estates of clergy and nobles were 
called to deliberate on the public affairs, and 
the wants of the people. Charlemagne ap- 
pointed the assemblies to be held twice in the 
year, in spring and in autumn. In the lat- 
ter all affairs were prepared and digested; in 
the former was transacted. the business of le- 
gislation ; and of this assembly he made the 
people a party, by admitting from each pro- 
vince or district twelve deputies or represent- 
-atives. The assembly now consisted of three 
estates, who cach formed a separate chamber, 
which discussed apart the concerns of’ its own 
order, and afterwards united to communicate 
their resolutions, or to deliberate on their com- 
mon interests. The Sovereign was never present, 
unless when called to ratify the deérees of the 
assembly. 
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5. Charlemagne divided the empire into pro- 
vinces, and these into districts, each compre- 
hending a certain number of counties. The 
districts were governed by royal envoys, [or com- 
_Missaries, misse domiinici, or regu, as they were 
called, ] chosen [by the Emperor himself, ] from 
the clergy and nobles, and bound to an exact 
visitation of their territories every three months. 
These envoys held yearly conventions, at which 
were present the higher clergy and barons, to 
diséuss the affairs of the district, examine the 
conduct of its magistrates, and redress the griev- 
ances of individuals. At the general assembly — 
or Champ de Mai, the royal envoys made their | 
report to the Sovereign and States; and thus 
the public attention was constantly directed to 
all the concerns of the empire. [He manifested 
a becoming care for the maintenance of religion 
in his dominions, by correcting several abuses, 
the use of images or paintings among others, and — 
modifying what could not without violence to — 
the feelings of his people be wholly done away ; 
as the privilege of asylum, the period for taking 
the monastic vows, and the custom of satisfying 
debts or taxes by the voluntary surrender of per- 
sonal liberty 
6. The private character of Charlemagne was 
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most amiable and respectable. His secretary, 
Eginhart, has painted his domestic life in beau- 
tiful and simple colouring. The economy of 
his family, when the daughters of the Emperor 
were assiduously employed in spinning and | 
housewifery, and the sons trained by their father 
in the practice of all manly exercises, is charac- 
teristic of an age of great simplicity. This 
illustrious man died A. D.814, in the seventy- 
second year of his age. Contemporary with 
him was Haroun Alraschid, Caliph of the Sara- 
cens, equally celebrated for his conquests, ex- 
cellent policy, and the wisdom and humanity of 
his government. [See Sect. [.] 

7. Of all the lawful sons of Charlemagne, 
Lewis the Débonnaire was the only one who 
survived him, and who, therefore, succeeded 
without dispute to the imperial dominions, ex- 
cepting Italy, which the Emperor had settled on 
Bernard, his grandson by Pepin, his second son. 
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V. 


MANNERS, GOVERNMENT, AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
AGE OF CHARLEMAGNE. 


1. In establishing the provincial conventions 
under the royal envoys, Charlemagne did not 
entirely abolish the authority of the ancient chief 
magistrates, the Dukes and Counts. ‘They con- 
tinued to command the troops of the province, , 
and to make the levies in stated numbers from: 
each district. Cavalry was not numerous in the 
imperial armics, twelve farms being taxed to 
furnish only one horseman with his armour and 
accoutrements. [‘Those soldiers who made use 
of arrows were obliged to have twelve in their 
quivers.) The province supplied six months’ 
provisions to its complement of men, and the 
King maintained them during the rest of the 
campaign. 

2, ‘The engines for the attack and defence of 
towns were, as in former times, the ram, the 





yalista, cath ulta, testudo, &c. Charlemagne 
had his ships of war stationed in the mouths of 
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all the lasge rivers. [Before his time they were 
unknown amongst the barbarians, and after him 
they were a long time without them, from 
which the kingdom suffered fnaterially.] He 
bestowed great attention on commerce. The 
merchants of Italy and the south of France, [in 
consequence of the friendship and treaties sub- 
sisting between Charlemagne and the Caliph 
Haroun Alraschid, | traded to the Levant, and 
exchanged the commodities of Europe and Asia. 
Venice and Genoa were rising into commercial 
opulence; and the manufactures of wool, of 
glass, and iron, were successfully cultivated in 
many of the principal towns in the south of 
Europe, [particularly Lyons, Arles, Tours, 
Ravenna, and Rome. Linen was very un- 
common; the want of which may probably have 
been the occasion, in a great degree, of the 
cutaneous disorders with which they appear to 
have been inflicted, particularly the leprosy, for 
which there were many /Jazarettos or hospitals 
established. ] 

3. The value of money was nearly the same 
as in the Roman empire in the age of Constan- 
tine the Great. ‘The numerary livre, in the age 
of Charlemagne, was supposed to be’a pound of 
silver, in value about £3 sterling of English 
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money. At present the livre is worth 104d. 
English. Hence we ought to be cautious in 
forming our estimate of ancient money from 
its name; and from the want of this caution 
have arisen the most crroneous ideas of the 
commerce, riches, and strength of the ancient 
kingdoms. 

4. The Capitularia of Charlemagne, compiled 
into a body A.D. 827, were recovered from 
oblivion in 1531 and 1545. ‘They present many 
circumstances illustrative of the manners of the 
times. Unless in great cities, there were no 
inns: the laws obliged every man to give ac- 
commodation to travellers ; [and the monasteries 
and religious houses were particularly expected 
to exercise hospitality in this way; and they did 
so.] The chief towns were built of wood, and 
even the walls were of that material. ‘The state 
of the mechanic arts was very low in Iurope: 
the Saracens had brought them to greater per- 
fection. Painting and sculpture were only pre- 
served from absolute extinction by the existing 
remains of ancient art. Charlemagne appears to 
have been anxious for the improvement of music ; 
and the Italians are said to have instructed his 
French performers in the art of playing on the 
organ. Architecture was studied and success- 
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fully cultivated in that style termed the Gothic, 
(derived; perhaps, from the Arabians, | which 
admits of great beauty, elegance, and magnifi- 
cence. The composition of Mosaic appears to 
have been an invention of those ages. [Charle- 
magne introduced it from Rome and Ravenna as 
one of the chief ornaments of the palaces he built 
at Ingelheim, Nimeguen, and Aix-la-Chapelle.] 
5. The knowledge of letters was extremely 
Jow, and confined to a few of the ecclesiastics : 
but Charlemagne gave the utmost encourage- 
ment to literature and the sciences, [founding 
and establishing schools in abbeys and cathe- 
drals, and] inviting into his dominions of’ France 
men eminent in those departments from Italy, 
and from the Britannic isles, which, in those dark 
ages, preserved more of the light of learning than 
any of the western kingdoms. ‘* Negue enim s?- 
“Jenda laus Britannia, Scotia, et Hibernia, 
“gue studio liberahum artium co tempore ante- 
* cellebant reliquis occidentalibus regnis ; et cure 
<6 preseriim monachorum, gui literarum eloriam, 
“alibi aut languentem aut depressam, in ws re- 
“¢ sionibus impigre suscitarent atque tuebantur.” 
Murat. Antiq. Ital. Diss. 43. [ Alcuin, a native 
of the north of England, being employ ed in an 
embassy from Offa, King of Mercia, to Charle- 
VOL. IL D. | 
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magne, was prevailed uponsby the, latter to 
remain at. his court, and become his preceptor. 
A French writer acknowledges that to Alcuin his 
country was indebted for all the polite learning 
it had to boast of,.in that and the following 
ages.] The scarcity of.books in those times, 
and the nature of their subjects, legends, lives 
of the saints, &c., evince the narrow diffusion of 
literature. 

_ 6, The pecuniary fines for homicide, the ordeal 
‘or judgment of God, and judicial combat, were 
striking peculiarities in the laws and manners of 
the northern nations, and particularly of the 
Franks. With this warlike but barbarous peopl& 
revenge was esteemed honourable and merito- 
rious, [and their manners gave but too much 
their propensity to gaming, and the disposition 
to raillery for which they were notorious. ] ‘The 
high-spirited warrior chastised or vindicated with 
his own hand the injuries he had received or 
inflicted. ‘The magistrate interfered, not to 
punish, but to reconcile, and was satisfied if he 
could persuade the aggressor to pay, and the 
injured party to accept, the moderate fine which 
was imposed as the price of blood ; and of which 
the measure was estimated according to the 
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Aunts the sex, afid the cquntry of the person 
slain. [The law in this case, through a sad 
oversight, legalising, as it were, the very worst of 
crimes, by establishing a most: inadequate and 
easy satisfaction.] But increasing civilisation 
abolished those barbarous distinctions. We have 
remarked the equal severity of the laws of the 
Visigoths, both in the crime of murder and 
robbery ; and even among the Franks, in the 
age of Charlemagne, deliberate murder was. 
punished with death. | 

7. By their ancient laws, a party accused of 
any crime was allowed to produce compurgators, 
or a certain number of witnesses, according to 
the measure of the offence; and if these declared 
upon oath their belief of’ his innocence, it was 
held a sufficient exculpation. Seventy-twe-com- 
purgators were required to acquit a murderer or 
anincendiary. The flagrant perjuries occasioned 
by this absurd practice probably gave rise to the 
trial by ordeal, which was termed, as it was 
believed to be, the judgment of God. The 
criminal was ordered, at the option of the judge, 
to prove his innocence or guilt, by the ordeal of 
cold water, of boiling water, or red-hot iron. 
He was tied hand and foot, and thrown into a 
pool, to sink or swim; he was made to fetch 
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a ting from the bottom of a vessel of boiling 
water, or to walk barefooted over burning 
plough-shares ; and history records examples of 
those wonderful experiments having been under- 
gone without injury or pain; [but there is no 
saying to what extent connivance or artifice may 
have had their share in such cases; for, as an 
acute writer has observed, there are many ways of | 
deception} but none of becoming invulnerable ; 

and abject credulity is almost an excuse for im- 

posture. ] 

8. Another peculiarity of the laws and man- 
ners of the northern nations was judicial combat. 
Both in civil suits and in the trial of crimes, the® 
party destitute of legal proofs might challenge 
his antagonist to mortal combat, and rest the 
cause upon its issue. ‘This sanguinary and most 
iniquitous custom, which may be traced to this 
day in the practice of duelling, had the autho- 
rity of law in the court of the Constable and 
Marshal, even in the last century, in France and 


England. 
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VI. 


RETROSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE AFFAIRS OF. THE 
CHURCH PRECEDING THE AGE OF CHARLE- 
MAGNE. | 


1. Tur Arian and Pelagian heresies divided: 
the Christian church for many ages. In the 
fourth century, Arius, a presbyter of Alexandria, 
maintained the separate and inferior nature of 
‘the second Person of the Trinity, regarding 
Christ as the noblest of created beings, through 
whose agency the Creator had formed the 
universe. His doctrine was condemned in the 
Council of Nice, held by Constantine A. D. 325, 
who afterwards became a convert to his opinions. 
These for many centuries had an extensive in- 
fluence, and produced the sects of the Eunomians, 
Semi-Arians, Eusebians, &c. | 

2, In the beginning of the fifth century, 
Pelagius and Ceelestius, the former a native of 
Britain, the latter of Ireland, denied the doctrine 
of original sin, and the necessity of Divine grace 
to enlighten the understanding, and purify the 
heart; and maintained the sufficiency of man’s 
pd 3 | 
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natiral powers for the attainment of the highest 
degrees of piety and virtue. These tenets were 
ably combated by St. Augustine, and condemned 
by an ecclesiastical council, but have ever con- 
tinued to find many supporters. 

3. The most obstinate source of controversy 
in those ages was regarding the worship of 
images ; g practice which, though at first op- 
posed by the clergy, was afterwards, from in- 
terested motives, countenanced and vindicated 
by them. It was, however, long a subject of 
division in the church. The Emperor Leo the 
Isaurian, A.D. 727, [prompted, as it has been, 
suggested, by a desire of averting the enmity of 
the Mahometans, who persecuted the Christians 
of the East on this very account, | attempted to 
suppress this idolatry, by the destruction of every 
statue and picture found in the churches, and 
by ‘punishment of their worshippers; but this 
intemperate zeal rather increased than repressed 
the superstitions His son Constantine Copro- 
nymus, with wiser policy, satisfied himself with 
procuring its condemnation by the church, [but 
the efforts of Leo, (Jconoclastes as he was called,) 
from the course he took, embroiled him so with | 
the Roman Pontiff; Gregory the Third, as te in- 
duce the latter to erase the Emperor’s name from 
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the Dyptics, and led the way to the union soon 
after effected between the Popes and the F rench 
court, which established the temporal power of 
the former, and in time raised them in a most 
extraordinary manner above all ecclesiastical, 
regal, and even imperial competitors. | 

4. From the doctrines of the Platonic and 
Stoic philosophy, which recommended the puri- 
fication of the soul, by redeeming it from its 
subjection to the senses, arose the system of 
penances, mortification, religious sequestration, 
and monachism. After Constantine had put an 
end to the persecution of the Christians, many 
conceived it a duty to procure for themselves 
voluntary grievances and sufferings. They -re- 
tired into caves and hermitages, and there prac- 
tised the most rigorous mortifications of the flesh, 
by fasting, scourging, vigils, &c. This phrenzy 
first showed itself in Egypt in the fourth century, 
whence it spread all over the East, a great part 
of Africa, and within the limits of the bishopric 
of Rome. In the time of Theodosius, these 
devotees began to form communities or cenobia, 
each associate binding himself by oath to observe 
the rules of his order. St. Benedict introduced 
monachism into Italy under the reign of Totila; 
and his order, the Benedictine, soon became 
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extremely muimerous: and most opulent, from the 
many rich donations made by the devout and 
charitable, who conceived they profited by their 
prayers. Benedict sent colonics into Sicily and 
France, whence they soon spread over all 
Europe. | 
5. In the East, the monachz solitariz were first 
incorporated into cenobia by St. Basil, Bishop 
of Caesarea, in the middle of the fourth century ; 
and, some time before that -period, the first 
monasteries for women were founded in Egypt 
by the sister of St. Pacome. Irom these, in the 
following age, sprung a variety of orders, under 
different rules. ‘The rule of the Canons Regular 
was framed after the model of the apostolic life. 
The Mendicants, to chastity, obedience, and 
poverty, added the obligation of begging alms. 
The military religious orders were unknown till 
the age of the holy war. (See postea, Sect. XVII. 
§ 3.) The monastic fraternities owed their re- 
putation chiefly to the little hterary knowledge 
which, in those ages of ignorance, they exclu- 
sively possessed. 
6. In the fifth century arose a set of fanatics 
termed Stylites, or pillar-saints, who passed their 
lives on the tops of’ pillars of various heights. 
Simeon of Syria lived thirty-seven years on a 
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pillar sixty feet high, and died upon it. This 
phrenzy prevailed in the East for many centuries. 

7. Auricular conféssion, which had been abo- 
lished in the East in the fourth century, began 
to be in use in the West in the age of _Charle- 
magne, and has ever since prevailed in the 
Romish church. ‘The canonisation of saints was 
for near twelve centuries practised by every 
bishop. Pope Alexander ITI., one of the most 
vicious of men, first claimed and assumed this 
right as the exclusive privilege of the successor 
of St. Peter. 

8. The conquests of Charlemagne spread 
Christianity in the north of Europe; but all 
beyond the limits of his conquests was idolatrous. 
[Scandinavia and Denmark, in particular, the 
native seats of those Normans who afterwards 
fixed themselves in so many important countries 
of Christendom, were plunged in the grossest 
idolatry.] Britain and Ireland had received 
the light of Christianity at an earlier period, but 
it was afterwards extinguished, and again re- 
vived under the Saxon heptarchy. 
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VI. 


EMPIRE OF THE WEST UNDER THE SUCCESSORS 
OF CHARLEMAGNE 


1. THE empire of Charlemagne, raised and 
supported solely by his abilities, fell to pieces 
under his weak posterity. [< His sceptre,”’ as 
anelegant writer has observed, ‘ was as the bow 
‘© of Ulysses, which could not be drawn by any 
‘weaker hand.” ] Lewis (de Débonnaire), the 
only survivor of his lawful sons, was consecrated 
Emperor and King of the Franks at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, A.D. 816. Among the first acts of his 
reign was the partition of his dominions among 
his children. To Pepin, his second son, he 
gave Aquitaine, the southern third of France ; 
to Lewis, the youngest, Bavaria; and he associ- 
ated his eldest son Lotharius with himself in the 
government of the rest. The three princes 
quarrelled among themselves, agreeing in no- 
thing but in hostilities against their father. 
They made open war against him, supported by 
Pope Gregory IV. The pretence was, that the 
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Emperor having a younger son, Charles, born 
to him. after this partition of his states, wanted 
to provide this child likewise in a share, which 
could not be done but at the expense of his elder 
brothers. [The mother of Charles, the Empress 
Judith, rendered herself particularly obnoxious, 
by supporting these claims, and by her great 
influence with the Emperor. The other sons 
of Lewis accused her, besides, of a criminal in- 
tercourse with Bernhard, Count of Barcelona. ] 
Lewis was compelled ‘to surrender himself a 
prisoner [together with the Empress and her 
son] to his rebellious children. [The Empress 
was sent to a prison in Lombardy, and Charles 
to a convent in the forest of Ardenne.] Lewis 
they confined for a year to a monastery; [di- 
vested of servants, and without any earthly con- 
solation ;] till, on a new quarrel between Lewis 
the younger and Pepin, Lotharius once more 
restored his father to the throne: but his spirits 
were broken, his health decayed, and he finished, 
soon after, an inglorious and turbulent reign, 
A.D. 840. [Those who had instigated and en- 
couraged his unnatural children to deeds so base, 
particularly the Pope, were in the end treated 
with equal ingratitude. ] | 

2, The dissensions of the brothers still con- 
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tinued. Lotharius, now Emperor, and Pepin, 
his brother’s son, having taken up arms against 
the two other sons of Lewis le Débonnaire, Lewis 
ef Bavaria, and Charles the Bald, were defeated 
by them in the battle of Fontenai, where 
100,000 are said to have fallen in the field. 
The church in those times was a prime organ of 
civil policy. A council of bishops immediately 
assembled, and solemnly deposed Lotharius ; 
assuming, at the same time, an equal authority 
over his conquerers, whom they permitted to 
reign, on the express condition of submissive 
obedience to the supreme spiritual authority. 
Yet Lotharius, excommunicated and deposed, 
found means so to acccommodate matters with his 
brothers, that they agreed to a new partition of 
the empire. By the treaty of Verdun, A. D. 
843, the western part of I'rance, termed Neus- 
tria and Aquitaine, was assigned to Charles the 
Bald; Lotharius, with the title of Emperor, had 
the nominal sovereignty of Italy, and the real 
territory of Lorraine, Franche Compté, Pro- 
vence, and the Lyonnois; the share of Lewis 
was the kingdom of Germany. 

3. Thus was Germany finally separated from 
the empire of the Franks, [though still for some 
time called Oriental France (Francia Orientalis.) 
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Nor can the separation be said to be in all re- 
spects permanently established, before the acces- 
sion of Arnold, A. D. 888.] On the death of 
Lotharius, Charles the Bald assumed the empire, 
or, as is said, purchased it from Pope John VIII., 
on the condition of holding it as vassal to the 
Holy See. This prince, after a weak and in- 
glorious reign, died by poison, A. D. 877. He 
was the first of the French monarchs who made 
dignities and titles hereditary. [He had also the 
credit of being considered as the first monarge 
of modern France, having introduced into his 
kingdom and court, the use of the lingua Ro- 
mana, or Romancic language, the mother of the 
present I*rench, (instead of the Teutonic, ) and 
Gallic instead of German manners; so as to in- 
duce the continental writers to mark this period 
as the one in which, to use their own terms, the 
Franks became French.] Under the distracted 
reigns of the Carlovingian kings, the nobles at- 
tained great power, and commanded a formi- 
dable vassalage. ‘They strengthened themselves 
in their castles and fortresses, and bid defiance 
to the arm of government, while the country 
was ravaged and desolated by their feuds. _ 

_ 4. In the reign of Charles the Bald, France 


was plundered by the Normans, a new race of 
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Goths from Scandinavia, who had begun their 
depredations even in the time of Charlemagne, 
checked only in their progress by the terror of 
his arms, [and by the wise precautions he 
took to guard his coasts, which his successors 
neglected.] In A. D. 843, they sailed up the 
Seine, and plundered Rouen; while another 
fleet entered the Loire, and laid -waste the 
country in its vicinity, carrying, together with 
its spoils, men, women, and children, into cap- 
jyvity. In the following year, they attacked the 
coasts of England, France, and Spain, but were 
repelled from the last by the good conduct and 
courage of its Mahometan rulers. In 845, they 
entered the Elbe, plundered Hamburgh, and 
penetrated far into Germany. Eric, King of 
Denmark, who commanded these Normans, sent 
once more a fleet into the Seine, which advanced 
to Paris. Its inhabitants fled, and the city was 
burnt. Another fleet, with little resistance, pil- 
laged Bourdeaux. To avert the arms of these 
ravagers, Charles the Bald bribed them with 
money; and his successor, Charles the Gross, 
yielded them a part of his Flemish dominions. 
These were only incentives to fresh depredation. 
Paris was attacked a second time, but gallantly 
defended by Count Odo, or Eudes, and the ve- 
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nerable Bishop Goslin. A truce was a second 
time concluded, and the barbarians only changed 
the scene of their attack. They besieged Sens, 
and plundered Burgundy, while an assembly of 
the States held at Mentz deposed the unworthy | 
Charles, [who had, by his disgraceful treaties 
with the Normans and Saracens, and other rash 
measures, offended all his subjects, ]and conferred 
the crown on the more deserving Eudes; who, 
during a reign of ten years, manfully withstood 
the Normans. <A great part of the states of 
France, however, refused his title to the crown, 
and gave their allegiance to Charles, surnamed 
the Simple. 

Rollo, the Norman, in 912, compelled the 
King of France to yield him a large portion 
of the territory of Neustria, and to give him his 
daughter in marriage. The new kingdom was 
now called Normandy, of which Rouen was the 
capital. [Rollo submitted, soon after, to the 
rite of baptism, taking the name of Robert ; and 
it seems to be generally admitted that, compara- 
tively with the other parts of France, his sub- 
jects enjoyed, under his mild, equitable, and 
wise rule, a large share of happiness and free- 
dom.] It isthe race of those warriors whom we 
shall see presently the conquerors of England. — 
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VIII. 


EMPIRE -OF THE EAST DURING THE EIGHTH AND 
NINTEI CENTURIES. 


1. Wuite the new empire of the West was 
thus rapidly tending to dissolution, the empire 
of Constantinople retained vet a vestige of its 
ancient grandeur. It had lost its African and 
Syrian dependencies, and was plundered by the 
Saracens on the eastern frontier, and ravaged 
on the north and west by the Abari and Bul- 
garians. [All the fine province of Romania, in 
which Adrian and Trajan had built so many fine 
cities, and expended so much on the public 
roads, being laid waste by them.] The capital, 
though splendid and refined, was a constant 
scene of rebellions and conspiracies ; and the 
imperial family itself exhibited a series of the 
most horrid crimes and atrocities: one emperor 
put to death in revenge of murder and incest ; 
another poisoned by his queen; a third assas- 
sinated in the bath by his own domestics; a 
fourth tearing out the eyes of his brothers; the 
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‘Empress Irene, respectable for her talents, but. 
infamous for the murder of her only son. Of 
such complexion was that series of princes who 
swayed the sceptre of the East for near 200 
years. | 
2. In the latter part of this period, a most 
violent controversy was maintained respecting 
the worship of images, and they were alter- 
nately destroyed and replaced according to the 
humour of the sovereign. ‘The female sex were 
their most zealous supporters. This was not 
the only subject of division in the Christian 
church: the doctrines of the Manichees were 
then extremely prevalent, and [being proscribed 
by the court, ] the sword was frequently em- 
ployed to support and propagate their tenets ; 
[many thousands of them, however, went over 
to the Mahometans, and, in conjunction with 
the latter, ravaged all Asia Minor, up to the 
very gates of the imperial city. ] 

3. The misfortunes of the empire were in- 
creased by an invasion of the Russians from the 
Palus Mceotis and Euxine. In the reign of Leo, 
named the Philosopher, the Turks, a new race 
ef barbarians, of Scythian or Tartarian breed, 
began to make effectual inroads on its territories; 
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and much about the same time its domestic ca- 
lamities were aggravated by the separation of the 
Greek from the Latin church, of which we shall 
treat under the following section. | 


IX. 


STATE OF THE CHURCH IN THE EIGHTH AND 
NINTH CENTURIES.: 


1. Tue Popes had begun to acquire a tem- 
poral authority under Pepin le Brief and Char- 
lemagne, from the donations of territory made 
by those princes, and they were now gradually 
extending a spiritual jurisdiction over all the 
Christian kingdoms. Nicholas I. proclaimed to 
the whole world his paramount judgment in ap- 
peal from the sentences of ail spiritual judica- 
tories; his power of assembling councils of the 
church, and of regulating it by the canons of 
those councils; the right of exercising his au- 
thority by legates in all the kingdoms of Europe, 
and the control of the Pope over all princes and 
governors; [and, in order to extend and conso- 
lidate the Papal power, missionaries were dis- 
patghed in all directions to found new churches: 
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as Austin had been sent into Britain by Gre- 
gory; St. Patrick into Ireland, and Boniface to 
Germany. Whoever were chosen for such mis- 
sions by the court of Rome were naturally care- 
ful to exalt the prerogatives of the Holy See, and 
to impress their converts with a deep sense of 
the supremacy of its bishops.] Literary impos- 
ture gave its support to these pretences: the 
forgery of the epistles of Isidorus was not 
completely exposed till the sixteenth century. 
Among the prerogatives of the Popes was the 
regulation of the marriages of all crowned heads 
by the extreme extension of the prohibitions of 
the canon law, with which they alone had the 
power of dispensing. [It is upon record that one 
king of France, Henry the First, third of the 
Capetian race, in order to avoid the vexatious 
embarrassments of consanguinity which had in- 
volved his predecessor in a contention with the 
see of Rome, sent even to Russia for a consort. | 

2. One extraordinary event (if true) afforded, 
in the ninth century, a ludicrous interruption to 
the boasted succession of regular bishops from 
the days of St. Peter, the election of a female 
Pope, who is said to have ably governed the 
church for three years, till detected by the birth 
-of a child. Till the Reformation by Luther, 
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this event was neither regarded by the Catholics 
as incredible, nor disgraceful to the church: 
since that time its truth or falsehood has been 
the subject of keen controversy between the 
Protestants and Catholics; and the evidence 
for the latter seems to preponderate. 

3- While the church was thus gradually ex- 
tending its influence, and its head arrogating 
the control over sovereign princes, these, by a 
singular interchange of character, seem, in those 
ages, to have fixed their chief attention on spi- 
ritual concerns. Kings, dukes, and counts, ne- 
glecting their temporal duties, shut themselves up 
in cloisters, and spent their lives in prayers and 
penances. Lcclesiastics were employed in all 
the departments of secular government; and 
these alone conducted all public measures and 
‘state negociations, which of course they directed 
to the great objects of advancing the interests of 
the church, and establishing the paramount au- 
thority of the Holy See. : 

4, At this period, however, when the Popedom 
seemed to have attained its highest ascendency, 
it. suffered a severe wound in that remarkable 
schism which separated the patriarchates of Rome 
and Constantinople, or the Greek and Latin 
@hurches. The Roman Pontiff had hitherto 
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claimed the right of nominating the patriarch 
of Constantinople. The Emperor Michael III. 
denied this right; and deposing the Pope’s 
patriarch, Ignatius, appointed the celebrated 
Photius in his stead. Pope Nicholas I. resented 
this affront with a high spirit, and deposed and 
excommunicated Photius, A.D. 863, who, in his 
turn, pronounced a similar sentence against the 
Pope. The church was divided, each patriarch 
being supported by many bishops and their 
dependent clergy. The Greek and Latin bishops 
had long differed in many points of practice and 
discipline, as the celibacy of the clergy, the 
shaving their beards, &c.; but in reality the 
prime source of division was the ambition of the 
rival pontifis, and the jealousy of the Greek 
emperors, unwilling to admit the control of 
Rome, and obstinately asserting every prerogative 
which they conceived to be annexed to the 
capital of the Roman empire. As neither party 
- would yield its pretensions, the division of the 
Greek and Latin churches became from this 
time permanent. 
’ 5. Amid those ambitious contests. for eccle- 
siastical power and pre-eminence, the Christian 
religion itself was disgraced, both by the practice 
and by the principles-of its teachers. Worldfy . 
i a E 8 8 
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ambition, gross voluptuousness, and  grosser 
ignorance, characterised all ranks of the clergy ; 
and the open sale of benefices placed them often 
in the hands of the basest and most profligate of 
men. Yet the character of Photius forms an 
illustrious exception. ‘Though bred a statesman 
and a soldier, and in both these respects of great 
reputation, he attained, by his singular abilities, 
learning, and worth, the highest dignity of the 
church. His Bibliotheca is a monument of the 
most various knowledge, erudition, and critical 
judgment; [but is mortifying to the present age, 
as bearing testimony to the existence of various, 
works of the classical writers of antiquity, now, 
in all probability, lost to the world. ] 


X. 


OF THE SARACENS IN THE EIGHTH AND NINTH 


CENTURIES. 


i. In the beginning of the eighth century, 
the Saracens subverted the monarchy of the 
Visigoths in Spain, and easily over-ran the 
‘quntry. They had lately founded in Africa 





the’ empire of Morocco, which was ¢ governed by 
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Muza, viceroy of the Caliph Valid Almanzor. 
[A dispute about the succession to the Spanish 
throne led to an appeal to the African viceroy 
for aid and assistance. ] Muza sent his General, 
Tariff, into Spain, who, in one memorable en- 
gagement, [in the plains of Xeres in Anda- 
lusia,] fought A.D. 713, stripped the Gothic 
King, Rodrigo, of his crown and life. The con- 
querors, satisfied with the sovereignty of the 
country, left the vanquished Goths in possession 
of their property, their laws, and their religion. 
Abdallah the Moor married the widow of 
Rodrigo, and the two nations formed a perfect 
union. One small part of the rocky country of 
Asturia alone adhered to its Christian prince, 
Pelagius, who [being crowned King of Oviedo, 
and having the support of all who disdained sub- 
mission, chiefly nobles and the sons of nobles, ] 
maintained his little sovereignty, and transmitted 
it inviolate to his successors. 

2, The Moors pushed their conquests beyond 
the Pyrenees; but division arising among their 
emirs, and civil wars ensuing, Lewis /e Débon- 
naire took advantage of the turbulent state of 
the country, and invaded and seized Barcelona. 
The Moorish sovereignty in the north of Spain 
was weakened by throwing off its dependence.on 
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the caliphs; and at this juncture, the Christian 
sovereignty of the Asturias, under Alphonzo the 
Chaste, began to make vigorous encroachments 
on the territory of the Moors. Navarre and 
Arragon, roused by this example, chose each a 
Christian king, and boldly asserted their liberty 
and independence. 

3. While the Moors of Spain were thus losing 
ground in the north, they were highly flourishing 
in the southern parts of that kingdom.  Ab- 
dalrahman, the last heir of the family of the 
Ommiades, (the Abassidea now enjoying the ca- 
liphate,) was recognised as the true represent- 
ative of the ancient line by the southern Moors. 
He fixed the seat of his government at Cordova, 
which, from that time, for two. centuries, was 
the capital of a splendid monarchy. ‘This pe- 
riod, from the middle of the eighth to the middle 
of the tenth century, is the most brilliant ara of 
Arabian magnificence. Whilst Haroun Alras- 
chid made Bagdat illustrious by the splendour 
of the arts and sciences, the Moors of Cordova 
vied with their brethren of Asia in the same 
honourable pursuits, and were undoubtedly, at 
this period, the most enlightened of the states in 


Europe. Under a series of able princes, they 
; 10* | 
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gained the highest reputation, both in arts and 
arms, of all the nations of the West. 

4. The Saracens were at this time extending 
their conquests in almost every quarter of the 
world. ‘The Mahometan religion was professed 
over a great part of India, and all along the 
eastern and Mediterranean coast of Africa. 
The African Saracens invaded Sicily, and pro- 
jected the conquest of Italy. They actually 
laid siege to Rome, which was nobly defended 
by Pope Leo IV., [a Roman by birth, who dis- 
played at once the courage of the early ages of 
the Republic, and the moderation of a Christian 
minister. ] ‘They were repulsed, their ships were 
dispersed by a storm, and their army was cut to 
pieces, A.D. 848. 

5. The Saracens might have raised an im- 
mense empire, had they acknowledged only one 
head; but their states were always disunited. 
Egypt, Morocco, [Nubia and Libya, ] Spain, and 
India, had all their separate sovereigns, who, 
though they continued to respect the Caliph of 
Bagdat as the successor of the Prophet, acknow- 
ledged no temporal subjection to his government. 
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XI. 


EMPIRE OF THE WEST, AND ITALY IN THE TENTH 
AND ELEVENTH CENTURIES. 


' 1. Tur empire founded by Charlemagne now 
subsisted only in name. Arnold, a bastard son 
of Carloman, possessed Germany. - Italy was 
divided between Guy Duke of Spoletto and 
Berengarius Duke of Friuli, who had received 
these duchies from Charles the Bald, [both of 
them by females, descended from Charlemagne. ] 
France, though claimed by Arnold, was governed 
by Eudes. Thus the empire in reality consisted 
only of a part of Germany, while France, Spain, 
Italy, Burgundy, and the countries between the 
Maese and Rhine, were all subject to different 
powers. The Emperors were at this time elected 
by the bishops and grandees, all of whom claimed 
a voice. In this manner Lewis, the son of 
Arnold, the last of the blood of Charlemagne, 
was chosen Emperor after the death of his father. 
On his demise, Otho, Duke of Saxony, [who had 
acted as guardian to the young prince, and 
might himself have been elevated to the throne, ] 
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by his credit with his brother grandees, pro- 
cured the empire [to be conferred] on Conrad 
Duke of' Franconia, [a prince endowed with all 
the virtues of a King, and] at whose death 
Henry, surnamed the Fowler, son of the same 
Duke Otho, [who had nominated Conrad, | was, 
[through the exalted gratitude of the latter, and 
in prejudice of a brother of his own, ] elected 
Emperor, A.D.918. [While these things, how- 
ever, were going on in Germany, the Popes en- 
deavoured to bring the imperial dignity into 
Italy, by successively investing both Guy Duke 
of Spoletto and Berengarius of Friuli with it. 
The latter, the son of Gisella, daughter of Lewis 
le Débonnaire, being crowned Emperor in the 
year 916; in 924 he was assassinated. | 

2. Henry I. (the Fowler), a prince of great 
abilities, introduced order and good government 
into the empire. He united the grandees, and 
curbed their usurpations; built, embellished, 
and fortified the cities, [as securities against the 
ravages of the barbarous neighbours by whom 
he was surrounded; converted the towns into 
places of resort for the exercise of arts and 
trailes; |] and enforced with great rigour the exe- 
cution of the laws in the repression of all enor- 
mities. He had been consecrated by his own 
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bishops, and maintained no correspondence with 
the See of Rome. [Hence it has been customary 
with some historians to consider the Imperial 
dignity vacant, while deprived of the Popes’ 
sanction ; a circumstance it is almost necessary 
to notice, to prevent confusion; the title of 
Emperor being freely given by the Popes to the 
Kings of Italy, in opposition to the German ap- 
pointments. ] 

8. Henry’s son Otho (the Great), [ however, who 
had been chosen to succeed him, A.D. 936, | 
again united Italy to the empire, [A.D. 961, ] 
and kept the Popedom in complete subjection. 
He made Denmark tributary to the Imperial 
crown, annexed the crown of Bohemia to his 
own dominions, and seemed to aim at a para- 
mount authority over all the sovereigns of 
Europe. . 

4. Otho owed his iesbeauri in Italy [partly 
to his marriage with Adelaide the widow of 
Lothaire, a deceased King of Italy, but princi- 
pally] to the disorders of the Papacy. Formosus, 
twice excommunicated by Pope John VIII., had 
himself’ arrived -at the triple crown. On his 
death, his rival, Pope Stephen VII., caused his 
body to be dug out of the grave, [to be clothed 
in the pontifical habit, ] and, after trial for his 
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crimes, condemned it to be [decapitated and] 
flung into the Tiber. The friends of Formosus 
fished up the corpse, and had interest to procure 
the deposition of Stephen, who was strangled in 
prison. A succeeding Pope, Sergius III., again 
dug up the ill-fated carcase, and once more threw 
it into the river. Two infamous women, Marozia 
and Theodora, managed for many years the 
Popedom, and filled the chair of St. Peter with 
their own gallants, or their adulterous offspring. 
Such was the state of the Holy See, when 
Berengarius Duke of Friuli disputed the sove- 
reignty of Italy with Hugh of Arles. The 
Italian states and Pope John XII., who took 
part against Berengarius, invited Otho to com- 
pose the disorders of the country. He entered 
Italy, defeated Berengarius, and was consecrated 
Emperor by the Pope, with the titles of Cesar 
and Augustus; in return for which honours he 
confirmed the donations made to the Holy See 
by his predecessors, Pepin, Charlemagne, and 
Lewis le Débonnaire, A.D. 962. 

5. But John XII. was false to his new aly. 
He made his peace with Berengarius, and both 
turned their arms against the Emperor. Otho 
flew back to Rome, and revenged himself by the 
trial and deposition of the Pope; but he had 
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scarcely left the city, when John, by the aid of 
his party, displaced his rival Leo VIII., [and 
took ample revenge on thosé who were most 
active in deposing him, causing the right hand 
of the cardinal who had written and read the 
accusations against him to be cut off, and the 
secretary of the council to be still more cruelly 
mutilated.] Otho once more returned, and 
took exemplary vengeance on his enemies, by 
hanging one half of the senate. Calling together 
the Lateran Council, he created a new Pope, 
and obtained from the assembled bishops a 
solemn acknowledgment of the absolute right 
of the Emperor to elect to the Papacy, to give 
the investiture of the crown of Italy, and to 
nominate to all vacant bishoprics; concessions 
no longer observed than while the Emperor was 
present to enforce them. | 

6. Such was the state of Rome and Italy 
under Otho the Great ; [who has been compared 
to Charlemagne; but in one thing he seems to 
have surpassed him, having with equal zeal, but 
in a much less exceptionable manner, done much 
to propagate the Christian religion, by a careful 
selection of ministers, competent to teach, and 
exemplary in their manners ; but such were the 
times, that even in this he erred, by throwing 
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too much power into the hands of the clergy, of 
which the Popes were sure to take advantage. ] 
Things continued much the same under his suc- 
cessorsfor acentury. [In 1024 the Saxon dynasty 
came to an end; and in the person of Conrad 
the Second the empire passed to the Franconian 
line. Conrad was an able, active, and spirited 
prince, anxious to uphold the royal authority, 
though his reign was too short to admit of' his 
completing the plans he had in view.] The 
Emperors, [however, contirfed to] assert their 
sovereignty over Italy and the Popedom, though 
with a constant resistance on the part of the 
Romans, and a general repugnance of the Pope, 
when once established. In those ages of ec- 
clesiastical profligacy, [the history of which 
cannot be read without horror and disgust, ] it 
was not unusual to put up the Popedom to sale. 
Benedict VIII. and John XIX., two brothers, 
publicly bought the chair of St. Peter, one after 
the other; and to keep it in their family, it 
was purchased afterwards by their friends for 
Benedict IX.; a child of twelve years of age. 
Three Popes, each pretending regular election, 
and equal right, agreed first to divide the re- 
venues between them, and afterwards sold all 
their shares to a fourth. 
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7. The Emperor Henry III., a prince of great 
ability, strenuously vindicated his right to supply 
the Pontifical Chair, and created three succes- 
sive Popes without opposition; [Clement IL., 
1046; Damasus II., 1048; and LeoIX., 1049. 
The latter, having in 1053 led an army in per- 
son against the Normans, who had taken pos- 
session of the southern provinces of Italy, was 
defeated and taken prisoner: but, as it hap- 
pened, much to the advantage of the Holy See ; 
for, being treated gyith respect by his enemies, 
who were aware of the advantages they might 
gain from his friendship, he was induced to 
assume the privilege of formally granting them 
the investiture of Puglia, Calabria, and Sicily, 
as fiefs of the Holy See; which example being 
followed by his successors, converted from that 
time the Normans into powerful auxiliaries in 
favour of the court of Rome, against the 


Emperors. | 
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AIL. 


HISTORY OF BRITAIN FROM ITS EARLIEST PERIOD 
DOWN TO THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 
* 
1. Tue history of Britain hasbeen postponed 
to this time, in order that it may be considered 


in one connected view frogiits earliest period 





to the end of the Anglo-Saxon government. 

We strive not to pierce through*that mist of 
obscurity which veils the original population of 
the British isles ; remarking only, as a matter of 
high probability, that they derived their first 
inhabitants from the Celta of Gaul. Their 
authentic history commences with the first 
Roman invasion; and we learn from Ceesar and 
Tacitus, that the country was at that period in 
a state very remote from barbarism. It was 
divided ‘into a number of. small independent 
sovereignties, each prince having a regular 
army and a fixed revenue. The manners, lan- 
guage, and religion of the people were the same 
with those* of the Gallic Celte. The last was 
the Druidical system, whose influence pervaded 
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every department of the government, and, by its 
power over the minds of the people, supplied 
the imperfection of laws. 

2. Julius Cesar, after the conquest of Gaul, 
turned his eyes towards Britain. He landed on 
the southern coast of the island, 55 B.C.; and 
meeting with most obstinate resistance, though 
on the whole gaining some adyantage, he found 
hunself obliged, after a sHort campaign, to with- 
draw for the winter into Gaul. He returned in 
the following sunjgaer with a great increase of 
force, an army of 20,000 foot, a competent body 
of horse, and a fleet of 800 sail. The inde- 
pendent chiefs of the Britons united their forces 
under Cassibelanus, King of the Trinobantes, 
and encountering the legions with great reso- 
lution, displayed all the ability of practised 
warriors. But the contest was vain. Cesar 
advanced into the country, burnt Verulamium, 
[the present town of St. Alban’s, ] the capital of 
Cassibelanus, and, after forcing the Britons into 
articles of submission, returned to Gaul. , 

3. The domestic disorders of Italy gave tran- 
quillity to the Britons for near a century; but, 
in the reign of Claudius, the conquest of the 
island was determined. The Emperor lanfed 
in Britain, and ‘compelled the submission of the 
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south-eastern provinces. | Ostorius Seapula de- 
feated Caractacus, who was sent prisoner to 
Rome, [where, in credit to the Romans it 
should be observed, that in consideration of’ the 
noble stand he had made in defence of his, 
country, he was _ liberally and kindly enter-. 
tained.] Suetonius Paulinus, the General of 
Nero, destroyed Mona, (Anglesey, or, as others 
think, Man, ) the centre of the Druidical super. 
stition. The Iceni, (inhabitants of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, ) under their Queen'# Boadicea, attacked 
several of the, Roman settlements. London, 
with its Roman garrison, was burnt to ashes. 
But a decisive battle ensued, in which 80,000. 
of the Britons fell in the field, A.D. 61, [and 
Boadicea, unwilling to survive the ‘liberties of 
her country, put an end to her life by poison.] 
The reduction of the island, however, was not 





completed till thirty years afterwards, in the reign 
of Titus, by Julius Agricola; who, after securing 
the Roman province against invasion from the 
Caledonians by walls and garrisons, [bétween 
the Firths of Forth and Clyde,] reconciled the 
southern inhabitants, by the introduction of 
Roman arts and improvements, to the govern- 
meht of their conquerors. {Adrian contracted 
the lithits fixed upon by Agricela by building a 
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second wall between Newcastle and Carlisle; 
but] under Severus the Roman province was 
| again far extended into the north of Scotland, 
{and secured by walls and fortresses built of 
more durable materials than those of either 
Agricola or Adrian]. 

: 4. With the decline of the Roman power in 
the west, the southern Britons recovered their 
liberty, but it was only to become the object of 
incessant predatory invasion from their brethren 
of the north. The Romans, after rebuilding 
_the wall of Severus, finally bid adieu to Britain, 
A. D. 448. The Picts and Caledonians now 
- broke down upon the south, ravaging and de- 
solating the country, though without a purpose 
of conquest, merely, as it appears, for the supply 
of their temporary wants. After repeated ‘ap- 
plication for aid from Rome, without success, 
[her legions being necessarily engaged and oc- 
cupied in other parts, ] the Britons meanly soli- 
cited the Saxons of Germany for succour and 
protection. [Such, at least, is the account of 
Gildas; but as his authority has been since 
judged to ‘be extremely questionable, and even 


to be contradicted by the tggimony of Zosimus, 






the mort probable state of We case seems to be, 


that Vortigern, being pressed by his adversaries, 
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and anxious to support his contested. authority,. 
accepted the services of some Saxons who had. 
landed in the south of Britain, and who- per- 
suaded him to invite more of their countrymen 
from the opposite shores to his assistance. | ; 

5. The Saxons received the embassy with 
great satisfaction. Britain had been long known 
to them in their piratical voyages to its coasts. 
They landed to the amount of 1600, under the 
command of Hengist and Horsa, A.D. 450, 
and, joining the south Britons, soon compelled. 
the Scots to retire to their mountains. They 
next turned their thoughts to the entire reduc- 
tion of the Britons; and receiving large reine 
forcements of their-countrymen, after an obsti-— 
nate contest of near 150 years, they reduced the 
whole of England under the Saxon government, - 
[many of the natives taking refuge in Wales, 
the remote county of Cornwall, and Armorica 
in France, subsequently called, on this account, 
the province of ) Bretagne.| Seven distinct 
provinces thus became [under the Saxons] as 
many independent kingdoms ; [perhaps as Nor- 
thumberland was divided into two kingdoms, ) 
Bernicia and Deira, we should rather speak of 
them as eight. ] / 

a The history of the Saxon » Heptarchy, [or 
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Octarchy, as some have called it, ] is uninterest- 
ing, from its obscurity and confusion. It is 
‘sufficient to mark the duration of the several 
kingdoms till their union under Egbert. Kent 
began in 455, and lasted, under seventeen 
princes, till 827, when it was subdued by the 
West Saxons. Under ‘Ethelbert, one of its 
kings, the Saxons were converted to Christia- 
nity by the monk Augustine. Northumberland 
began in 597, and lasted, under twenty-three 
kings, till 792. East Anglia began in 575, and 
ended in 793. Mercia subsisted from 582 to 
827. Essex had fourteen princes from 527 to 
747; Sussex only five; before its reduction 
under the dominion of the West Saxons, about 
600. Wessex, which finally subdued and united 
‘the whole of the Heptarchy, began in 519, and 
had not ‘subsisted above eighty years, when 
Cadwalla, its king, conquered and annexed 
Sussex to his dominions. [Though the accounts 
of these matters are, as we have observed, ex- 
tremely confused, yet in such a state of perpe- 
tual struggjes and exertions, in which the spirit 
of liberty was not lost sight of, it cannot be de- 
nied, that there was a progress towards improve- 
ment, and that in one province or another there 
was a continual succession of distinguished men. ] 
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As there was no fixed rule of succession, it was 
the policy of the Saxon princes to put to death 
all the rivals of their intended successor. From 
this cause, and from the passion for celitacy, 
the royal families were nearly extinguished in. 
the kingdoms of the Heptarchy; and Egbert, 
Prince of the West Saxons, remained the sole 
surviving descendant of the Saxon conquerors 
of Britain. This circumstance, so favourable, to 
his ambition, prompted him to attempt the con- 
quest of the Heptarchy. He succeeded in that 





enterprise ; and by his victorious arms and judi- 
cious policy, [much of which may reasonably 
be attributed to his residence for some time at 
the court of Charlemagne, ] the whole of the | 
separate states were united into one great king- 
dom, A.D. 827, near 400 years after the first 
arrival of the Saxons in Britain. | 

7. England, thus united, was far from en- 
joying tranquillity. The piratical Normans or 
Danes had for fifty years desolated her coasts, 
and continued for some ‘centuries after this 
period to be a perpetual scourge to the country, 
[Unfortunately an English monarch had been 
induced to follow the example of Charles the 
Bald of France, by, offering them money, and 
the same fault falc the same punishment, in 
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inducing them speedily to return for more. ] 
Under Alfred (the Great), [the fourth son of 
Ethelwolf, and] grandson of Egbert, the kingdom 
was from this cause reduced to extreme wretch- 
edness. The heroic Alfred, in one year, en- 
gaged and defeated the Danes in eight battles ; 
when a new irruption of their countrymen forced 


ve 


him to solicit a peace, which these pirates con- 
stantly interrupted by new hostilities. The 
monarch himself, [his subjects being dispirited 
by the successes of the invaders, ] was compelled 
to seek his safety for many months in an obscure 
quarter .of the country, till the disorders of the 
Danish army offered a fair opportunity [of ral- 
lying his countrymen, ] which [he was careful 
to improve, ] to the entire defeat of his enemies. 
He might have cut them all to pieces, but he 
chose rather to spare and to incorporate them 
with his English subjects. This clemency did 
not restrain them from attempting a new inva- 
sion; but they were again defeated with im- 
mense loss: and the extreme severity now from 
necessity shown to the vanquished had the 
effect of suspending, for several years, the Da- 
nish depredations. , 
' 8, Alfred, whether considered in his public 
or private character, deserves to be reckoned 
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among the best and greatest of princes. He 


united the most entetprising and heroic spirit 
with consummate prudence and moderation ; 


the utmost vigour of authority with the most 


engaging gentleness of manner ; the most exem- 


plary justice with the greatest lenity ; the talents 


of the statesman, and the man of letters, with 
the intrepid resolution and conduct of the ge- 
neral. He found the kingdom in the most 
miserable condition to which anarchy, domestic 
barbarism, and foreign hostility, could reduce 
it: he brought it to a pitch of eminence surpass- 
sing, in many respects, the situation of its con- 
temporary nations. [He encouraged agriculture, 
and in his care to protect his country from the 


depredations of the Danes, may be said to have 


given the first impulse to the formation of an 
English navy. ] ) 
9, Alfred divided England into counties, with 
their subdivisions of hundreds and _ tithings. 
The tithing or decennary consisted of ten fa- 
milies, over which presided a tithing-man, or 
borgholder ; and ten of these composed the 
hundred. Every householder was answerable 
for his family, and the tithing-man for all within 
his tithing. In the decision of differences, the 
_ tithing-man had the assistance of the rest of his 
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decennary. An appeal lay from the decennary 
to the court of the hundfed, which was assem- 
bled every four weeks ; and the cause was tried 
by a jury of twelve freeholders, sworn to do im- 
partial justice. ~ An annual meeting of the hun- 
dred was held for the regulation of the police of 
the district. The county-court, superior to that 
of the hundred, and consisting of all the free- 
holders, met twice a year, after Michaelmas and 
Easter, to determine appeals from the hundreds, 
and settle disputes between the inhabitants of 
different hundreds. The ultimate appeal from 
all these courts lay to the King in council ; and 
the frequency of these appeals prompted Alfred 
to the most extreme circumspection in the ap- 
pointment of his judges ; [whom he afterwards 
made no hesitation of degrading, if they fell into 
corrupt practices.| He composed, for the regu- 
lation of these courts, and of his kingdom, a 
body of laws, the basis of the common law of 
England. 

10. Alfred, [who had very accidentally been 
carried to Rome in his early youth, } gave every 
encouragement to the cultivation of letters, as 
the best means of eradicating barbarism.. He 
invited, | from, every quarter of Europe, the 
learned to reside in his dominions, established 
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schools, and is said to have founded the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. [All employments in church 
or state were confided to those, and those only, 
who had made some progress in the sciences. } 
He was himself a most accomplished scholar for 
the age in which he lived, as appears from the 
works he composed; poetical apologues, the 
translation of the histories of Bede and Orosius, 
and of Boethius on the Consolation of Philosophy. 
[Such occupations in a Prince who is credibly re- 
ported to have been engaged, in defence of his 
kingdom, in no less than fifty-six battles by sea 
and land, are certainly very remarkable.] In 
every view of his character we must regard Al- 
fred the Great as one of the best and wisest men 
that ever occupied the regal seat. [Educated in 
the school of adversity, he was a brave and skiful 
soldier, a truly patriotic king, an able legislator, 
the friend of virtue, and patron of’ learning.] 
He died in the vigour of his age, A. D. 901, 
after a glorious reign of twenty-nine years and 
a half. 

11. The admirable institutions of Alfred were 
partially and feebly enforced under his succes- 
SOTS 5 and England, still a prey to the ravages of 
the Danes and intestine disorder, relapsed into 
confusion and barbarism. The reigns of Edward 
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the'Elder, the son of Alfred, and of his succes- 
sors, Athelstan, Edmund, and Edred, were tu- 
multuous and anarchical; [though during the 
reign of Athelstan commerce appears to have 
received considerable encouragement.] The 
clergy began to extend their authority over the 
‘throne, and a series of succeeding princes werethe 
obsequious slaves of their tyranny and ambition. 
[This was the period when the celebrated Dun- 
stan introduced into England the monastic insti- 
tutions of the Benedictine order, so necessary to 
the support of the Papal power and influence. So 
great was his pride and presumption, that Edwy, 
the successor of Edred, suffered at his hands the 
grossest indignities; Odo,’Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, supporting and assisting the bigoted monk 
in the mogt outrageous of his proceedings. ] 
Under Ethelred, A. D. 981, the Danes seriously 
projected the conquest of England, and, led by 
Sweyn King of Denmark, and Olaus King of 
Norway, made a formidable dcscent, won several 
important battles, and were restrained from the 
destruction of London only by a dastardly sub- 
mission, and a promise of tribute to be paid by the 
inglorious Ethelred. ‘The English nobility, were 
ashamed of their Prince, and seeing no other re- 
lief to the kingdom, made a tender of the crown 
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to the Danish monarch. On the death of Sweyn, 
Ethelred attempted to regain his kingdom, but 
found in Canute, the son of Sweyn, a Prince de- 
termined to support his claims, which, on the 
death of Ethelred, were gallantly but ineffect- 
ually resisted by his son Edmund Ironside. At 
length a partition of the kingdom was made be- 
tween Canute and Edmund, which, after a few 
months, the Danes annulled by the murder of 
Edmund, thus securing to their monarch Canute 
the throne of all England, A.D. 1017. Ed- 
mund left two children, Edgar Atheling, and 
Margaret, afterwards wife to Malcolm Canmore, 
King of Scotland. 

12. Canute, the most powerful monarch of 
lis time, sovereign of Denmark, Norway, and 
England, swayed for seventeen years the sceptre 
of England with a firm and vigorous hand; se- 
vere in the beginning of his reign, while his go- 
vernment was insecure, but mild and equitable 
when possessed of a settled dominion; [and so 
exceedingly impartial, as to have acquired the 
credit of maintaining, between the different 
people he had to govern, an exact equality, in 
dignity, in council, and in war.] He left, 
(A. D. 1036,) three sons, Sweyn, _who was 
crowned King of Norway, Harold, who sue. 
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ceeded to the throne of England, and Har- 
dicanute, sovereign of Denmark. Harold, a 
merciless tyrant, died in the fourth year of his 
reign, and was succeeded by Hardicanute, who, 
after a violent administration of two years, died 
in a fit of debauch. The English seized this 
opportunity of shaking off the Danish yoke ; and 
they conferred the crown on Edward, a younger 
son of Ethelred, rejecting the preferable right of 
Edgar Atheling, the son of Edmund, who, un- 
fortunately for his pretensions, was, at this time, 
abroad in Hungary. Edward, surnamed the 
Confessor, (A. D.1041,) reigned weakly and 
ingloriously for twenty-five years. The rebel- 
lious attempts of Godwin, Earl of Wessex, aimed 
at nothing less than an usurpation of the crown; 
and, on his death; his son Harold, cherishing se- 
cretly the same'views of ambition, [and having 
married the heiress of the Danish kings, ] had 
the address to secure to his interest a very for~ 
midable party in the kingdom. Edward, to de- 
feat these. views, bequeathed the crown to Wil- 
liam Duke of N ormandy, a Prince whose great 
abilities and personal prowess had rendered his 

name illustrious over Europe. + 
13. On the death of Edward the Confessor, 
1066, the usurper Harold took possession of the_ 
Q* 
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throne, which the intrepid Norman determined . 
immediataly to reclaim as his inheritance of right. 
He made the most formidable preparations, 
aided in this age of romantic enterprise by many 
of the sovereign princes, and a vast body of the 
nobility, from the different continental kingdoms, 
[having, besides, the express approbation of the - 
Emperor and Pope.|] A Norwegian fleet of 
300 sail [at this critical moment] entered the 
Humber, and disembarking their troops, were, 
after one successful engagement, defeated by 
the English army in the interest of Harold. 
William landed his army on the coast of Sussex, 
to the amount of 60,000; and the English, 
under Harold, flushed with their recent success 
[against the Norwegians, | hastily advanced to 
meet him, imprudently resolvitig to venture all 
on one decisive battle. The total rout and dis- 
comfiture of the English army in the field of 
Hastings, (14th October, 1066,) and the death 
of Harold, after some fruitless attempts of fur- 
ther resistance, put William Duke of Normandy 
in possession of the throne of England. 
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XIII. 


OF THE GOVERNMENT, LAWS, AND MANNERS OF 
THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 


1. THe government, laws, and manners of 
the Anglo-Saxons have become the subject of 
enquiry to modern writers, as being supposed to 
have had their influence in the formation of the 
British constitution. The government of the 
Saxons was the same with that of all the ancient 
Germanic nations, and they naturally retained in 
their new settlement in Britain a policy similar to 
their accustomed usages, [except that, instead of 
an aristocratical form of government, they divided 
their conquests in England into kingdoms, ad- 
mitting the title of King.] Their subordination, 
however, was chiefly a military one, the King 
having no more authority than what belonged 
to the General, or military leader. There was 
no strict rule of succession to the throne; for 
although the King was generally chosen from 
the family of the last prince, the choice usually 
fell on\the person of the best capacity for go- 
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vernment. In some instances the destination of 
the last sovereign regulated the choice. We 
know very little of the nature of the Anglo- 
Saxon government, or of the distinct rights of 
the sovereign and people. [But with regard to 
the crown, it seems that though there was gene-_ 
rally a disposition manifested to let it descend 
in one family, and even upon occasion to submit 
to the appointment of the successor by the 
ruling monarch, still the nation expected to be 
made a party to all these modes of succession 
by means of its public assembly or legislature, 
of which we are about to give an account.] . _ 

2. One institution common to all the king- 
doms of the Heptarchy was the Wittenagemot, 
or assembly of the wise men, whpse consent was 
requisite for enacting laws, and ratifying the 
chief acts of public administration. The bishops 
and abbots formed a part of this assembly, as 
did the aldermen, or earls, and governors of 
counties. The Wites, or wise men, are discri- 
minated from the prelates and nobility, and have 
by some been supposed to have been the repre. 
sentatives of the commons. But we hear nothing 
of election or representation in those periods, 
and we must therefore presume that they were 
merely landholders, or men of considerable 
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estate, who, from their weight and consequence 
in the country, were held entitled, without any 
election, to take a share in the public deliber- 
ations. [Every kingdom had its distinct Witten- 
agemot, while there was also a general assembly 
sometimes held to discuss and determine matters 
that concerned all the kingdoms in common. 
Indeed it has with much reason been supposed 
that the Saxon Wittenagemot, or assembly of 
wise men, Waites, was a sort of standing senate, 
with the King at the head, whose office it was 
to prepare the laws and regulations, to be after- 
wards submitted to the Mycel-gemot, or general 
legislative assembly, to which all the land-holders 
were admitted, and without whose consent no 
law could become valid. | 

3. The Anglo-Saxon government was _ ex- 
tremely aristocratical, the regal authority being 
very limited, [though it has been alleged, that the 
-king’s consent was necessary to the passing of’ a 
| law, ] the rights of the people little known or 
regarded, and the nobility possessing much un- 
Gévitfolled and lawless rule over their dependents. 





‘The offices of government were hereditary in 
their families, and they commanded the whole 


os 


fitary force of their respective provinces. So 





striet\ was the clientela between these nobles and 
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their vassals, that the murder of a vassal was 
compensated by a fine paid to his lord. 

4, There were three ranks of the people, the 
nobles, the free, and the slaves. The nobles 
were either the king’s thanes, who held their 
lands directly from the sovereign, or lesser 
thanes, who held lands from the former. [ Another 
distinction seems to have prevailed, of mass "or 
ecclesiastical thanes, and werold or lay thanes. } 
One law of Athelstan declared, that a merchant. 
who had made three voyages on his own account 
was entitled to the dignity of thane; another 
decreed the same rank to a ceorle, or husband- 
man, who was able to purchase five hides of 
land, and had a chapel, a kitchen, a hall, and a. 
bell. The ceorles, or freemen of the lower 
rank, occupied the farms of the thanes, for 
which they paid rent, and they were removable 
at the pleasure of their lord. [Among these, 
also, may be reckoned the merchants and arti- 
ficers, who being neither military nor persons. 
of landed property, were, as long as they con-. 
tinued so, regarded with contempt. ] The-slaves. 
or villains were either employed .in domestie¢ 
purposes, or in cultivating the lands. A master 
was fined for the murder of his slave; and, 
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if he aatlated him, the inv er his 
freedom. 

~. §. Under this aristocratical government there 
were some traces of the ancient Germanic de- 
mocracy. The courts of the decennary, the 
hundred, and the county, were a considerable 
‘restraint on the power of the nobles. In the 
-county-courts the freeholders met twice a year 
to determine appeals by the majority of suffrages. 
The alderman presided in those courts, but had 
no vote: he received a third of the fines, the 
remaining two-thirds devolving to the king, 
which was a great part of the royal revenue. 
[After the introduction of Christianity, the 
Bishop or Archdeacon was also expected to at- 
tend, and indeed obliged to assist in the determin- 
ation of ecclesiastical questions; which in the 
county-court or shire-mot had the preference ; 
the second place being given to the pleas of the 
crown, and, lastly, to the causes of private per- 
sons. }] Pecuniary fines were the ordinary atone- 
ment for every species of crime, and the modes 
of proof were the ordeal by fire or water, or by 
compurgators. (See supra, Part I. Sect. V. § 7.) 
_ 6. As to the military force, the expense of 
: dpe oe state lay —" on all the land, 
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nish a soldier. ‘Chere were 343,600 hides in 
England, consequently the ordinary military 
force consisted of 48,720 men. 

7. The king’s revenue, besides the fines ime 
posed by the courts, consisted partly of his 
demesnes of property-lands, which were exten. 
sive, and partly in imposts on boroughs and 
sea-ports. The Danegelt was a tax imposed by 
the states, either for payment of tribute exacted 
by the Danes, or for defending the kingdom 
against them. By the custom of gavelkind, 
; still acknowledged in the county of Kent, and 
partially in some other places,] the land was 
divided equally among all the male children of 
the deceased proprietor. Book-land was that 
which was held by charter, and folk-land what 
was held by tenants removable at pleasure. | 

8. The Anglo-Saxons were behind the Nor- 
mans in every point of civilisation; and the 
conquest was therefore to them a real advantage, 
as it led to material improvement in arts, science, 
government, and laws. 
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XIV. 


STATE OF EUROPE DURING THE TENTH, ELE- 
VENTH, AND TWELFTH CENTURIES. 


1. France, from the extent and splendour of 
its dominion under Charlemagne, had dwindled 
to a shadow under his weak posterity. At the 
end of the Carlovingian period, I'rance compre- 
hended neither Normandy, Dauphiné, nor Pro- 
vence. On the death of Lewis V. (Fainéant, ) 
the crown ought to have devolved on his uncle, 
Charles of Brabant, [and Hainault,] as the 
last male of the race of Charlemagne; but 
Hugh Capet, Lord of Picardy, Champagne, [and 
the duchy of France, in which Paris was situ- 
ated, | the most powerful of the French nobles, 
was elected sovereign by the voice of his bro- 
ther-peers, A.D. 987. [Though Hugh Capet 
was personally both brave and wise, yet Charles 
made some efforts to recover the dominions of 
his ancestors; but falling into the power of his 





ival he was thrown into prison, where he ended 
his days, after having two sons born to him, 
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whose destiny is unknown.] The kingdon, 
torn by parties, suffered much domestic misery 
under his reign, and that of his [son and] suc- 
cessor Robert, who, [though remarkably boun- 
tiful to the clergy, and of singularly religious 
habits,] was the victim of papal tyranny, for 
daring to marry a distant cousin without. the 
dispensation of the church. [Paris, which had 
originally been made the capital of the kingdom 
by Clovis, but abandoned again during the 
reigns of the last kings of the first race, and by 
the whole of the second dynasty, became once 
more the seat of government under the Capetian 
monarchs, and has continued so to this day. ] 

2, The prevailing passion of the times was 
pilgrimage and chivalrous enterprise. In this 
career of adventure the Normans, [from the 
remotest shores of Scandinavia, ] most remark- 
ably distinguished themselves. In 983, [hav- 
ing descended as low as the Mediterranean 
sea, | they relieved the Prince of Salerno, [in 
Italy, ] by expelling the Saracens from his ter- 
ritory. ‘They did a similar service to Pope Bene- 
dict VIII. and the Duke of Capua; while another 
band of their countrymen fought first against 
the Greeks, and afterwards against the Popes, 
always selling their services to those who best 
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rewarded them. William Fierabras, and _ his 
brothers, Humphrey, Robert, and Richard, kept 
the Pope, [Leo IX. who had ventured to excom- 
municate the Normans, | a prisoner ‘for a year at 
Benevento, and forced the court of Rome, 
[under Nicolas II.] to yield Capua to Richard, 
and Apulia and Calabria to Robert, with the 
investiture of Sicily, if he should gain the country 
from the Saracens. In 1101, Rogero the 
Norman completed the conquest of Sicily, of 
which the Popes continued to be the lords para- 
mount. 

3. The north of Europe was in those periods 
extremely barbarous. Russia received the Chris- 
tian religion in the eighth century. Sweden, 
after its conversion in the ninth century, re- 
Japsed into idolatry, as did Hungary and Bohe- 
mia. ‘The Constantinopolitan empire defended 
its frontiers with difficulty against the Bulga- 
rians on the west, and against the Turks and 
Arabians on the east and north. 

4. In Italy, excepting the territory of the 
Popedom, the principalities of the independent 
nobles, and the states ot Venice and Genoa, the 
greatest part of the country was now in the pos- 
session of the Normans. Venice and Genoa 
were rising gradually to great opulence from 
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commerce. Venice was for some ages tributary 
to the Emperors of Germany. In the tenth cen- 
tury its Doge, [an office erected towards the close 
of the seventh or beginning of the eighth century, ] 
assumed the title of Duke of Dalmatia, of which 
the republic had acquired the property by con- 
quest, as well as of Istria, Spalatro, Ragusa, and 
Narenza. 2 

5. Spain was chiefly possessed by the Moors ; 
the Christians retaining only about a fourth of 
the kingdom, namely, Asturia, part of Castile 
and Catalonia, Navarre, and Arragon. Portugal 
was likewise occupied by the Moors. Their 
capital was Cordova, the seat of luxury and 
magnificence. In the tenth century the Moorish 
dominions were split among a number of petty 
sovereigns, who were constantly at war with 
each other; | or, as is most common, in such a 
state of things, gratifying their revenge by sur- 
prisals, poisonings, and assassinations ;] but 
such, unfortunately, was likewise the situation 
of the Christian part of the kingdom; and it 
was no uncommon policy for the Christian 
princes to form alliances with the Moors against 
each other. Besides these, the country abounded 
with independent lords, who made war their 
profession, and performed the office of cham- 
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pions in deciding the quarrels of princes, or 
enlisting themselves in their service, with all 
their vassals and attendants. Of these, termed 
Cavalleros andantes, or knights-errant, the most 
distinguished was Rodrigo the Cid, who under- 
took for his sovereign, Alphonso King of Old 
Castile, to conquer the kingdom of New Castile, 
and achieved it with success, obtaining the go- 
vernment of Valencia as the reward of his ser- 
vices; [where, though he ruled as king, he 
abstained from taking the title. ] 

6. The contentions between the Imperial and 
Papal powers make a distinguished figure in 
those ages. [From the time that Otho the Great 
received the Imperial crown from the Pope, the 
Emperors were considered as the temporal, the 
Popes as the spiritual, heads of Christendom, as 
though the Christians of all states and countries 
were included in one grand republic. Hence, 
the right of precedence, and other privileges, 
allowed to the Emperors, particularly that of con- 
voking councils, but, above all, the prerogative 
of nominating or confirming the election of the 
Popes.]| Henry III. vindicated the Imperial 
right to fill the chair of St. Peter, and nominated 
three successive Popes, [see supra, Part II, 
Sect. XI. § 7.] without the intervention of a 
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council of the church. But in the minority of 
his son Henry IV., this right was frequently in- 
terrupted, and Alexander II. kept his seat, 
though the Emperor named another in his place. 
It was the lot of this Emperor to experience the 
utmost extent of Papal insolence and tyranny. 
After a spirited contest with [the celebrated 
Hildebrand, | Gregory VII., in which the Pope 
was twice his prisoner, and the Emperor as often 
excommunicated and deposed, Henry fell at 
length the victim of ecclesiastical vengeance. 
Urban II. [one of the] successors of Gregory, 
prompted the two sons of Henry to rebel against 
their father; and his misfortunes were finally 
terminated by imprisonment and death in 1106. 
[The original contest between Henry and 
Gregory, which seemed to relate chiefly to the 
disputed right of investiture, had undoubtedly a 
much higher object in the views of Gregory ; no 
less, in short, than to raise the spiritual above the 
temporal authority in all the states of Europe ; 
though Henry received the first attacks, not only 
in consequence of the close connection subsist- 
ing between the Imperial and Papal courts, but 
also through the imprudence of Henry, who had 
appealed to the latter against his own subjects, 
thereby constituting Gregory a judge over him- 
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self; for the Saxon insurgents recriminated. The 
character of Gregory has been variously repre- 
sented: very false charges were unquestionably 
brought against him. His zeal in behalf of the 
church appears to have been at least an honest 
one; and it is probable that if he seemed to carry 
things with too high a hand, it was to stem the 
grossest corruption of morals, as manifested in 
the scandalous lives both of the clergy and laity. ] 
The same contest went on under a succession of 
Popes and Emperors, but ended commonly in 
favour of the former. Frederic I. (Barbarossa), 
[the second monarch of the Suabian dynasty, ] 
a prince of high spirit, after an indignant denial 
of the supremacy of Alexander III., and a re- 
fusal of the customary homage, was at length 
compelled to kiss his feet, and appease his 
Holiness, by a large cession of territory. Pope 
Celestinus [at eighty-six years of age} kicked 
off the Imperial crown of Henry VI. while doing 
homage on his knees, but made amends for this 
insolence by the gift of Naples and Sicily, from 
which Henry had expelled the Normans. These 
territories now became an appanage of the 
empire, 1194.-—— The succeeding Popes rose 
on the pretensions of their predecessors, till at 
length Innocent III., in the beginning of the 
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thirteenth century, established the powers of the 
Popedom on a settled basis, and obtained a posi- 
tive acknowledgment of the papal supremacy, or 
the right principaliter et finaliter to confer the 
Imperial crown. It was the same Pope Innocent 
whom we shall presently see the disposer of the 


crown of England in the reign of the tyrant 
John. 


XV. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE ELEVENTH, TWELFTH, 
AND PART OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURIES. . 


i. Tue consequence of the battle of Hastings 
was the submission of all England to William 
the Conqueror; [though not altogether without 
conditions bearing the character of a compact 
or agreement between two contracting parties, a 
circumstance which may require attention. The 
term Conguestor in its feudal acceptation not 
implying so much as is generally understood, by 
the English term Conqueror, or the French Con- 
guerant. The defeat of Harold, who assumed 
the title of King, appears to have given ground 
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to some mistakes upon this head.] ‘The cha- 
racter of this prince was spirited, haughty, and 
tyrannical, yet not without a portion of the 
generous affections. [‘The beginning of his 
government was sufficiently mild and concilia- 
tory ; but in process of time] he disgusted his 
English subjects by the strong partiality he 
showed to his Norman followers, preferring 
them to all offices of trust and dignity. A con- 
spiracy arose from these discontents, which 
William defeated, and avenged with signal rigour 
and cruelty. He determined henceforward to 
treat the English as a conquered people. [He 
commanded all pleadings to be in the Norman 
tongue, and established schools for the instruc- 
tion of youth in it, that the mother-tongue might 
be entirely superseded. He abolished the Saxon 
laws, and substituted in their stead those of 
Normandy ; and in every respect gave a pre- 
ference to his French subjects, or Norman fol- 
lowers, in church and state, with some detri- 
ment to himself in the former instance, since the 
foreign clergy, being too subservient to the court 
of Rome, were an hinderance to William in his 
attempts to become independent of the Papal 
authority. Such a course of } policy involved 
his reign, [as might well be expected,] in per- 
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petua] commotions, and which, while they robbed 
him of all peace of mind, aggravated the tyranny 
of his disposition. ‘To his own children he owed 
the severest of his troubles. His eldest son 
Robert rose in rebellion to wrest from him the 
sovereignty of Maine; and his foreign subjects 
took part with the rebel. William led against 
them an army of the English, and was on the 
point of perishing in fight by his son’s hand. 
Philip I. of France had aided this rebellion, which 
was avenged by William, who carried havoc and 
devastation into the heart of his kingdom, but 
was killed in the enterprise by a fall from his 
horse, 1087. He bequeathed England to William 
his second son; to Robert he left Normandy ; 
and to Henry, his youngest son, the property of 
his mother Matilda. 

2, William the Conqueror introduced into 
England the feudal law, dividing the whole king- 
dom, except the royal demesnes, into baronies, 
and bestowing the most of these, under the 
tenure of military service, on his Norman fol- 
lowers, [thus establishing the system in his 
English dominions, upon a very different footing 
than it stood in France, where many lords of 
fiefs were independent of the sovereign.] By 
the forest laws he reserved to himself’ the ex- 
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clusive privilege of killing game all over the 
kingdom; a restriction resented by his subjects 
above every other mark of servitude. Prepara- 
tory to the introduction of the feudal tenures, 
he planned and accomplished a general survey 
of all the lands in the kingdom, with a distinct 
specification of their extent, nature, value, names 
of their proprietors, and an enumeration of every 
class of inhabitants who lived on them. This 
most valuable record, called Doomsday-book, is 
preserved in the English Exchequer, and is now 
printed. 

3. William Il. (Rufus) inherited the vices 
without any of the virtues of his father. His 
reign is distinguished by no event of import- 
ance; and, after the defeat of one conspiracy in 
its outset, presents nothing but a dull career of 
unresisted despotism. [The two parties into 
which the kingdom was divided, the English and 
Normans, being mutually afraid of giving some 
advantage to the other, if they attempted to 
move.] After a reign of thirteen years he was 
killed when hunting, by the random shot of an 
arrow, 1100. ‘The crown of England should 
have devolved on his elder brother Robert ; but 
his absence on a crusade in Palestine made way 
for the unopposed succession of his younger 
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brother Henry, who, by his marriage with Ma- 
tilda, [of Scotland, ] the niece of Edgar Atheling, 
united the last remnant of the Saxon with the 
Norman line ; [a cireumstance of much benefit 
to the nation, as tending to unite the two rival 
factions, and form them into one natiof parti- 
cipating in common rights and privileges; a 
benefit Henry was prudent enough to grant 
them, to cover his usurpation of the crown. To 
this also may be attributed his express grant of a 
royal charter, the model, according to Spelman. 
end Blackstone, of the celebrated Magna Charta 
of John.| With the most criminal ambition he 
invaded his brother’s dominions of Normandy, 
[during his absence in the Holy Land ;] and 
Robert, on his return, was defeated in battle, 
and detained for life a prisoner in England. The 
crimes of Henry were expiated by his misfor- 
tunes. His only son was drowned in his passage 
from Normandy. His daughter Matilda, mar- 
ried first to the Emperor Henry V. and after- 
wards to Geoffrey Plantagenet of Anjou, was 
destined to be his successor; but the popularity 
of his nephew Stephen, son of the Count of 
Blois, [and grandson of the Conqueror,] de- 
feated this intention. Henry I. died in Nor- 
mandy, after a reign of thirty-five years, A.D. 
VOL. I. H Ne 
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1135 ; and, in spite of his destination to Matilda, 
Stephen seized the vacant throne. The party 
of Matilda, [who had the clergy on her side, ] 
headed by her natural brother, the Karl of Glou- 
cester, engaged, defeated, and made Stephen 
prisoner. Matilda, in her turn, mounted the 
throne ; but, unpopular from the tyranny of her 
disposition, she was solemnly deposed by the 
prevailing party of her rival, and Stephen once 
more restored. He found, however, in Henry 
Plantagenet, the son of Matilda, a more formid- 
able competitor. Of a noble and intrepid spirit, 
while yet a boy, he resolved to reclaim his here- 
ditary crown ; and, landing in England, won by 
his prowess, and the favour of a just cause, a 
great part of the kingdom to his interest. By 
treaty with Stephen, who was allowed to reign 
for life, he secured the succession at his death, 
which soon after ensued, 1154, [a son of Stephen, 
Eustace, very critically dying at the moment of 
the negotiation. ] 

4. Henry II., a prince in every sense deserv- 
ing of the throne, [educated and instructed by 
his uncle, the Earl of Gloucester, a nobleman 
of singular virtue and judgment,] began his 
reign with the reformation of all the abuses of 
the government of his predecessors; revoking 
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all impolitic grants, abolishing partial immuni- 
ties, regulating the administration of justice, 
and establishing the freedom of the towns by 
charters, which are at this day the basis ofthe na- 
tional liberty. [He shook the feudal institutions, 
by the introduction of scutages,. or pecuniary 
compensations, for that personal service which the 
military vassals were bound otherwise to perform; 
— the parent of subsidics to the crown in after 
times, as well as of the land-tax. They were 
first levied by the royal authority, but afterwards, 
to prevent abuses, by a decree of the national 
council. | Happy in the affections of his people, 
and powerful in the vast extent of additional 
territory he enjoyed on the Continent in right of 
his father and of his wife, the heiress of a great 
portion of France, his reign had every promise 
of prosperity and happiness ; but, from one fa- 
tal source, these pleasing prospects were all de- 
stroyed. “Thomas Becket was raised by Henry 
from obscurity to the office of chancellor of Eng- 
land. On the vacancy of the sce of Canterbury, 
the King, desirous of his aid in the correction of 
ecclesiastical abuses, conferred the primacy on 
his favourite; and the arrogant Becket availed 
himself of that authority to abase the prerog- 
ative of his sovereign, and exalt the spiritual 
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power above the crown. [Henry was desirous 
of doing away the exemption, which the clergy 
enjoyed from secular jurisdiction.] It was dis- 
puted whether a priest could be tried for a mur- 
der, and punished by the civil court. It was 
determined in the affirmative by the council of 
Clarendon, against the opinion of Becket, [who 
had previously engaged himself to the legate, to 
abide .by the ancient customs.] Pope Alex- 
ander III., however, annulled the decree of the 
council; and Becket, who took part with the 
Pope, [refused to yield to its decision, and] 
was deprived by Henry of all his dignities and 
estates. He avenged himself by the excommu- 
nication of the King’s ministers ; and Henry, in 
return, prohibited all intercourse with the see of 
Rome. At length both parties found it their 
interest to come to a good understanding. 
Becket was restored to favour, and reinstated in 
his primacy, when the increasing insolence of 
his demeanour drew from the King some hasty 
expressions of indignation, which his servants 
interpreted into a sentence of proscription, and, 
trusting that the deed would be grateful to their 
master, murdered the prelate while in the act 
of celebrating vespers at the altar [of his ca- 
thedral.] For this shocking action Henry ex- 
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pressed the’ regret which he sincerely felt, and 
the Pope indulgently granted his pardon, off the 
assurance of his dutiful obedience to the Holy 
Church ; [but the power and influence of the 
clergy were greatly advanced by the King’s sub- 
mission: the constitutions of Clarendon, how- 
ever, remained unrepealed. | 

5. ‘The most important event of the reign of 
Henry II. was the conquest of Ireland. The 
Irish, an early civilised people, and among the 
first of the nations of the West who embraced 
the Christian religion, were, by frequent inva- 
sions of the Danes, and their own domestic com- 
motions, replunged into barbarism for ‘many 
ages. In the twelfth century the kingdom con- 
sisted of five separate sovereignties, Ulster, 
Leinster, Munster, Meath, and Connaught ; but 
these were subdivided among an infinite number 
of petty chiefs, owning a very weak allegiance 
to their respective sovereigns. Dermot Mac- 
morrogh, expelled from his kingdom of Lein- 
ster for a rape on the daughter of the King of 
Meath, sought protection from Henry, and en- 
gaged to become his feudatory, if he should re- 
cover his kingdom by the aid of the English. 
Henry, [having fortified himself with a grant 
from Pope Adrian IV., the most oe ‘y 
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that history has ever recorded, |] empowered his 
subjécts to invade Ireland; and, while Strong- 
bow Earl of Pembroke and his followers were 
Jaying waste the country, landed in the island 
himself in 1172, and received the submission of 
a great number of the independent chiefs. Ro- 
derick O’Connor, Prince of Connaught, whom 
the Irish elected nominal sovereign of all the 
provinces, resisted for three years the arms of 
Henry, but finally acknowledged lis dominion 
by a solemn embassy to the King at Windsor. 
The terms of the submission were, an annual 
tribute of every tenth hide of land, to be applied 
for the support of government, and an obliga- 
tion of allegiance to the crown of England; on 
which conditions the Irish should retain their 
possessions, and Roderick his kingdom; except 
the territory of the Pale, or that part which the 
English barons had subdued before the arrival of 
Henry. 

6. Henry divided Ireland into counties, ap- 
pointed sheriffs in each, and introduced the 
laws of England into the territory of the Pale ; 
the rest of the kingdom being regulated by their 
ancient laws, till the reign of Edward I., when, 
at the request of the nation, the English laws 
were extended to the whole kingdom; and in 
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the first Irish parliament, which was held in the 
same reign, Sir John Wogan presided as deputy 
of the sovereign. From that time, for some 
centuries, there was little intercourse between 
the kingdoms ; nor was the island considered as 
fully subdued till the reign of Elizabeth and of 
her successor James I. | 

7. The latter part of the reign of Henry II. 
was clouded by domestic misfortune. His 
children, Henry, Richard, Geoffrey, and John, 
instigated by their unnatural mother, rose in re- 
bellion, and, with the aid of Lewis VIL, King 
of France, prepared to dethrone their father. 
While opposing them with spirit on the Con- 
tinent, his kingdom was invaded by the Scots 
under William (the Lyon). He hastened back 
to England, deteated the Scots, and made their 
King his prisoner. ‘Iwo of his sons, Henry and 
Geoffrey, expiated their offences by an early 
death ; but Richard, once reconciled, was again 
seduced from his allegiance, and, in league with 
the King of France, plundered his father’s con- 
tinental dominions. The spirit of Henry was 
unequal to his domestic misfortunes, and he died 
of a broken heart in the 58th year of his age, 
1189, an ornament to the English throne, and 
& prince surpassing all his contemporaries in the 
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valuable qualities of a sovereign. ‘To him Eng- 
land owed her first permanent improvements in 
arts, in laws, in government, and in civil liberty. 

8. Richard I., (Coeur de Lion, ) immediately 
on his accession, embarked for the Holy Land, 
on a crusade against the infidels, after plundering 
his subjects of an immense sum of money to de- 
fray the charges of the enterprise. Forming a 
league with Philip Augustus of I*rance, the two 
monarchs joined their forces, and, acting for 
some time in concert, were successful in the 
taking of Acra or Ptolemais; but Philip, jealous 
of his rival’s glory, [and of the superiority of a 
person whom he could not help regarding as his 
vassal, ] soon returned to France, while Richard 
had the honour of defeating the heroic Saladin in 
the battle of Ascalon, with prodigious slaughter 
of his enemies. He prepared now for the siege 
of Jerusalem; but, finding his army wasted with 
famine and fatigue, he was compelled to end 
the war bya truce with Saladin, in which he 
obtained a free passage to the Holy Land for 
every Christian pilgrim. [But he quitted the 
country with too little care of his own person. 
Setting sail with a single vessel, he was] wrecked 
in his voyage homeward, and travelling in dis- 
guise through Germany, [though at enmity with 
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the duke of Austria, ] was seized, and detained 
in prison, by command of the Emperor Henry VI. 
The King of France ungenerously opposed his 
release, as did his unnatural brother John, from 
selfish ambition; but he was at length [most 
liberally] ransomed by his faithful subjects, 
[whom he had too much neglected, ] for the sum 
of 150,000 merks, and, after an absence of nine 
years, returned to hisdominions. His traitorous 
brother was pardoned after some submission; and 
Richard employed the short residue of his reign 
in a spirited revenge against his rival, Philip. 
A truce, however, was concluded, by the medi- 
ation of Rome; and Richard was soon after 
killed, while storming the castle of one of' his 
rebellious vassals in the Limosin. He died in the 
tenth year of his reign, and forty-second of his 
age, 1199. [It is remarkable, that of the ten 
years that he reigned he had passed only four 
months in England: his absence, of course, gave 
great scope to the nobles to assert their independ- 
ence, which was brought to a crisis in the early 
part of the reign of his successor. If not actually 
beloved, he was certainly greatly admired by his 
subjects for his extraordinaryand romantic valour. 
Richard was one of the royal poets of Provence, 
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but appears to have been rather inspired. by 
anger than by love. ] | 

9, John (Lackland) succeeded to the throne on 
the death of his brother, but found a competitor 
in his nephew Arthur, the son of Geoffrey, sup- 
ported by Philip of France. War was, of course, 
renewed with that country: but Arthur, with 
fatal confidence, throwing himself into the hands 
of his uncle, was removed by poison or the sword; 
a deed which, joined to the known tyranny of 
his character, rendered John the detestation of 
his subjects. [He usurped from Arthur the pro- 
vince of Britany, which, in addition to his 
father’s and brothers dominions, rendered him, 
in regard to territory, one of the greatest princes 
of Europe. But] he was stripped by Philip of 
his continental dominions, and he made the 
Pope his enemy by an avaricious attack on the 
treasures of the church. After an ineffectual 
menace of vengeance, Innocent III. pronounced 
a sentence of interdict against the kingdom, 
which put a stop to all the ordinances of religion, 
to baptism, and the burial of the dead. He next 
excommunicated John, and absolved his subjects 
from their allegiance ; and he finally deposed 
him, and made a gift of the kingdom to Philip ; 
{who, though he had himself been excommu- 
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nicated by the same Pope, and resisted his de- 
crees, made no objection on this occasion to 
such a stretch of power.] John, intimidated 
into submission, declared himself the Pope’s 
vassal, swore allegiance on his knees to the Pa- 
pal legate, and agreed to hold his kingdom 
tributary to the Holy See. On these conditions, 
which insured the universal hatred and con- 
tempt of his people, he made his peace with the 
church ; [and Philip was forbidden to assert his 
claim to a kingdom now become a fief of the 
Roman See, or to proceed against one of the 
Pope’s vassals.] It was natural that his subjects, 
thus trampled upon and sold, should vindicate 
their rights. The barons of the kingdom as- 
sembled, and binding themselves by oath to an 
union of measures, they resolutely demanded 
from the King a ratification of a charter of privi- 
leges granted by Henry I. John appealed to the — 
Pope, who, in support of his vassal, prohibited the 
confederacy of the barons as rebellious. These 
were [not so easily checked by the Pope’s inter- 
dicts, but became] only the morc resolute in their 
purpose, and the sword was their last resource. 
At length John was compelled to yield to their 
demands, and signed, at Runymede, 19th June, 
1215, that solemn charter, which is the found- 
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ation and bulwark of English liberty, Magna 
Chartg. | 

10. By this great charter, 1. The freedom of 
election to benefices was secured to the clergy ; 
2. The fines to the over-lord on the succession 
of vassals were regulated ; 3. No aids or subsi- 
dies were allowed to be levied from the subject, 
unless in a few special cases, without the consent 
of the great council; 4. The crown shall not 
seize the lands of a baron for a debt, while he 
has personal property sufficient to discharge it ; 
5. All the privileges granted by the King to his 
vassals shall be communicated by them to their 
inferior vassals ; 6. One weight and one measure 
shall be used throughout the kingdom; 7. All 
men shall pass from and return to the realm at 
their pleasure ; 8. All cities and boroughs shall 
preserve their ancient liberties; 9. The estate 
* of every freeman shall be regulated by his will, 
and, if he die intestate, by the law; 10. The 
King’s court shall be stationary and open to all; 
11. Every freeman shall be fined only in propor- 
tion to his offence, and no fine shall be imposed 
to his utter ruin; 42. No peasant shall, by a fine, 
be deprived of his instruments of husbandry ; 
13. No person shall be tried on suspicion alone, 
but on the evidence of lawful witnesses; 14. No 
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person shall be tried ‘or punished but by the 
judgment of his peers and the law of the land. 
11. John granted at the same time the Charta 
de Foresta, which abolished the royal privilege 
of killing game over all the kingdom, and _re- 
stored to the lawful proprietors their woods and 
forests, which they were now allowed to enclose 
and use at their pleasure. As compulsion alone 
had produced these concessions, John was de- 
termined to disregard them, and a foreign force 
was brought into the kingdom to reduce the 
barons into submission. ‘These applied for aid 
to France, and Philip sent his son Lewis to 
England with an army; and such was the peo- 
ple’s hatred of their sovereign, that they swore 
allegiance to this foreigner. At this critical 
period John died at Newark, 1216, and an in- 
stant change ensued. His son Henry IIL, a 
boy of nine years of age, was crowned at Bristol, 
and his uncle the Earl of Pembroke appointed 
protector of the realm; the disaffected barons 
returned to their allegiance, the people hailed 
their sovereign, and Lewis with his army, after 
an ineffectual struggle, made peace with the 
Protector, and evacuated the kingdom. 
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XVI. 


STATE OF GERMANY AND ITALY IN THE THIR- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


1. Freperick Il., son of Henry VI., was 
elected Emperor on the resignation of Otho IV., 
1212, [and crowned 1220.] At this period 
Naples, Sicily, and Lombardy, were all appen- 
dages of the empire; and the contentions be- 
tween the Imperial and Papal powers divided 
the states of Italy into factions, known by the 
names [which had originated in Germany under 
Conrad III.] of Guelphs and Ghibellines; the 
former maintaining the supremacy of the Pope, 
the latter that of the Emperor. [Their contests, 
according‘ to the fashion of the times, bore the 
character of crusades, the Emperor’s party actu- 
ally bearing on their garments the symbol of 
the Cross, and the Pope’s the Two Keys.] The 
opposition of I'rederick to four successive Popes 
‘was avenged by excommunication and deposi- 
tion; yet he kept possession of his throne, and 
vindicated his authority with great spirit. [He 
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was king of Sicily from his birth; for thirty- 

eight years titular king of: Jerusalem, and more 
than thirty, Empcror.] T’requent attempts were 
made against his life, by assassination and poison, 
which he openly attributed to Papal resentment. 
On his death, 1250, the splendour of the empire 
was for many years obscured. It was a prey to 
incessant factions and civil war, the fruit of 
contested claims of sovereignty ; [it was, in fact, 
without any head till the elevation of the house 
of Hapsburgh, 1273 ;] yet the Popes gained no- 
thing by its disorders; for the troubles of Italy 
were equally hostile to their ambition. We 
have seen the turbulent state of England; France 
was equally weak and anarchical; Spain ravaged 
by the contests of the Moors and Christians. 
Yet, distracted as appears the situation of Eu- 
rope, one great project gave a species of union 
to this discordant mass, of which we now pro- 
ceed to give account. 
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XVII. 
THE CRUSADES, OR HOLY WARS. 


: 1. Tue Turks or Turcomans, arace of Tartars 
from the regions of Mount Taurus and Imaus, 
invaded the dominions of Moscovy in the ele- 
-venth century, and came down upon the banks 
of the Caspian. The Caliphs employed ‘Turkish 
mercenaries; [in the same manner as the Ro- 
man Emperors before them had employed the 
Goths and barbarians by whom they were over- 
whelmed;] and they acquired the reputation 
of able soldiers in the wars that took place on 
occasion of the contested Caliphate. ‘The 
Caliphs of Bagdat, the Abassida, were deprived, 
by their rival Caliphs of the race of Omar, of 
Syria, Egypt, and Africa; and the Turks 
stripped of their dominions both the Abasside 
and Ommiades. Bagdat was taken by the 
Turks, and the empire of the Caliphs over- 
thrown, in 1055; and these princes, from tem- 
poral monarchs, became now the supreme Pon- 
tiffs of the Mahometan faith, as the Popes of the: 
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Christian. At the time of the first crusade, in 
the end of the eleventh -century, Arabia was 
governed by a Turkish Sultan, as were Persia 
and the greater portion of Lesser Asia. ‘The 
eastern empire was thus abridged of its Asiatic 
territory, and had lost a great part of its domi- 
nions in Europe. It retained, however, Greece, 
Macedonia, Thrace, and Illyria; and Constan- 
tinople itself was populous, opulent, and luxu- — 
rious. Palestine was in the possession of the 
Turks; and its capital, Jerusalem, fallen from 
its ancient consequence and splendour, was yet 
held in respect by its conquerors as a holy city, 
and constantly attracted the resort of Mahome- 
tans to the mosque of Omar, as of Christian 
pilgrims to the sepulchre of our Saviour. 
{ Michael VII., the eastern Emperor, stung by 
the loss of his Asiatic dominions, had, as early | 
as the year 1074, applied to Gregory VII. for 
assistance to throw off the yoke of the Infidels, | 
but owing to the disputes between that Pontiff 
and the German emperors, the undertaking 
was postponed till a fresh occasion presented 
itself. ] | 

2. Peter the Hermit, a native of Amiens, on - 
his return from a pilgrimage [to Jerusalem, ]. 
complained in loud terms of the grievances 

VOL. IL. 
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which the Christians suffered from the ‘Turks ; 
and Urban II. pitched on this enthusiast as a 
fit person to commence the execution of a grand 
design which the Popes had [as has been 
shown, previously] entertained of arming all?” 
Christendom, and exterminating the Infidels 
from the Holy Land; [having a double object 
in this, as it was likely to terminate the schism 
between the Greek and Latin churches, and 
extend their authority, by employing the so- 
vercigns and nobles of western Kurope, who 
might be troublesome at home, in distant expe- 
ditions.] The project was opened in two ge- 
neral councils held at Placentia and Clermont. 
[The first was unsuccessful: the principal 
lords of Italy had too much to do at home, and 
were loth to leave their country, for a region so 
‘different.] ‘he French possessed more ardour 
than the Italians; and an immense multitude 
“of ambitious and disorderly nobles, with all 
their dependants, eager for enterprise and plun- 
der, and assured of eternal salvation, [by one of 
the most extraordinary indulgences ever issued 
by the Papal court, ] immediately took the cross. 
Peter the Hermit led 80,000 under his banners, 
[princes, prelates, nobles, monks, women, and 


chddren, ‘* fofumque ‘culgus, tant castt guam in- 
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“< cesti,” as a contemporary writer sums up 
the account;] and they began their march to- 
wards the East in 1095. Their progress was 
marked by rapine and_ hostility in every Chris- 
tian country through which they passed; [as 
might reasonably have been expected from such. 
a concourse of persons, who were taught to 
suppose, that every thing was permitted, where 
every thing was to be pardoned ;] and the army 
of the Hermit, on its arrival at Constantinople, : 
was wasted down to 20,000. The Icxmperor — 
Alexius Comnenus, to whom the crusaders — 
behaved with the most provoking insolence and 
folly, conducted himself with admirable moder- 
ation and good sense. He hastened to get rid 
of this disorderly multitude, by furnishing them 
with every aid which they required, and cheer- 
fully lent his ships to transport them across the 
Bosphorus. The Sultan Solyman met them on., 
the plain of Nicea, and cut to pieces the ar my 
of the Hermit. A new host, in the mean time, 
arrived at Constantinople, led by more illustrious 
commanders ; by Godfrey of Bouillon Duke of | 
Brabant, Raymond Count of Thoulouse, Robert. 
of Normandy, son of William King of’ England, | 
Bohemond, son of Robert Guiscard, the con- 
queror of Sicily, and other princes of high 
IQ 
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reputation. To these, who amounted to some 
hundred thousands, Alexius manifested the same 
prudent conduct, to accelerate their departure ; 
[and with good reason, since it was evidently 
the wish of many of them to begin the crusade 
with the seizure of the eastern capital.] The 
Turks, overpowered by numbers, were twice 
defeated, and the crusaders, pursuing their suc- 
cesses, penetrated at length to Jerusalem, which, 
after a siege of. six weeks, they took by storm, 
and with savage fury massacred the whole of its 
~Mahometan and Jewish inhabitants, A.D. 1099. 
[The Hermit lived to see the capture of the 
sacred city, but Urban II. died before this great 
object of the expedition was accomplished. | God- 
_frey was hailed King of Jerusalem, but was obliged 
‘soon after to cede his kingdom to the Pope’s 
-legate, [who had been nominated Patriarch by 
‘the clergy.] The crusaders divided Syria and 
Palestine, and formed four separate states, which 
weakened their power. The Turks began to 
recover strength; and the Christian states of 
Asia soon found it necessary to solicit aid from 
‘Kurope. 

3. The second crusade set out from the West 
in 1146, to the amount of 200,000, F rench, | 
Germans, and Itahans, led by Hugh, brother to : 
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Philip I. of France. These met with, the same 
fate which attended the army of Peter the Her- 
mit. [Those who landed in Asia were roughly 
handled by the Sultan Solyman, and Prince 
Hugh died almost deserted.] The garrison of 
Jerusalem was at this time so weak, that it be- 
came necessary to embody and arm the monks 
for its defence; and hence arose the military 
orders of the Knights Templars and Hospital# 
lers, and soon after the Teutonic, from the 
German pilgrims. Meantime Pope Kugenius III. 
employed St. Bernard, [whose disciple he had 
been, a man so highly endowed as to be called 
the oracle of Europe,] to preach up a new 
crusade in France, which was headed by its so- 
vereign Louis VII., (the Young), who, in con- 
junction with Conrad III., Emperor of Ger- 
many, mustered jointly 300,000 men. [Both 
princes had received the red cross from the 
hands of St. Bernard.] The Germans were cut 
to pieces by the Sultan of Iconium ; the French 
were totally defeated near Laodicea; and the 
two monarchs, after much disaster, returned 
with shame to their dominions. [A thousand 
desolate families, with too much reason, inveigh- 
ing bitterly against St. Bernard, who had the 
assurance to compare himself with Moses, who, 
7 13 
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after promising to lead the Israelites into a 
happy country, saw the first generation perish 
in the wilderness. ] 

4. The illustrious Saladin, nephew of the 
Sultan of Egypt, formed the design of recover- 
ing Palestine from the Christians; and besieging 
Jerusalem, [then a prey to factions and disorders 
of all kinds,] he took the city, and made pri- 
soner its sovereign, Guy of Lusignan, [whom he 
treated kindly.| Pope Clement III., alarmed 
at the successes of the Infidels, began to stir up 
a new crusade from I*rance, England, and Ger- 
many; and the armies of each country were 
headed by their respective sovereigns, Philip 
Augustus, Richard I., and F rederick Barbarossa. 
In this third crusade the Emperor Frederick 
died j in Asia, [by imprudent bathing, | and his 
“arm y, by repeated defeats, mouldered to nothing. 
The English and French were more successful : 
they besieged and took Ptolemais, [ A. D. 1190 ;] 
but Richard and Philip quarrelled from jealousy 
of each other’s glory, and the French monarch 
returned in disgust to his country. Richard 
| nobly sustained the contest with Saladin, whom 
he defeated near Ascalon ; but his army was 
reduced by famine and fatigue ; and concluding | 
a treaty, at least not dishonourable, with his 
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enemy, he was forced at length to escape from 
Palestine with a single ship. (See supra, 
Sect. AV. § 8.) Saladin, revered even by the 
Christians, died 1195. 

5. A fourth crusade was fitted out in 1202, 
under Baldwin Count. of I'landexs, of which the 
object was not the extir pation. ‘of the Infidels, 
but the destruction of the empire of the East. 
Constantinople, embroiled by civil war and ‘fe- 
volution, from disputed claims to the sovereignty, 
was besieged and taken by the crusaders ; [little 
resistance being made to them ;7 and Baldwin, 
their chief, was elected Emperor, to be within a 
few months dethroned and murdered. The 
imperial dominions were shared among the 
principal leaders; and the Venetians, who had 
lent their ships for the expedition, got the: Is e 
of Candia (anciently Crete) for their rewat i. 
Alexius, of the Imperial family of the Comneni, 
founded a new sovereignty in Asia, which he 
termed the Empire of Trebizond. The object 





of a fifth crusade was to lay waste Egypt, in 

revenge tor an attack on Palestine by its Sultan 

Saphadin. Partial success and ultimate ruin 

was the issue of this expedition, as of all the 

preceding. | 

6. At this period, 1227, a great revolution 
1 +4 
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took place in Agia. Gengiskan auth his ‘Tartars 
broke down from the North upon Persia and 
Syria, and: massacred indiscriminately Turks, 
Jews, and Christians, who opposed them. ‘The 
Christian Knights ‘Templars, Hospitallers, and 
Teutonic, made a desperate but ineffectual re- 
sistance ; and Palestine must have been aban- 


doned to these invaders, had not its fate been 


eae 
ual 





Or a while retarded by the last crusade under 
Lewis IX. of France. This prince, summoned, 
as he believed, by Heaven, after four years’ pre- 
paration, set out for the Holy Land, with his 
Queen, his three brothers, and all the Knights 
of France. His army began their enterprise by 
an attack on Egypt, where, after some consider- 
able successes, they were at length utterly de- 
_feated, and the French monarch, with two of his 
brothers, [one having perished in the field, ] fell 
“into the hands of the enemy. He purchased his 
liberty at an immense ransom, [though through 
the extraordinary forbearance of the enemy, not 
so great as was at first offered ; | and, returning to 
France, reigned prosperously and wisely for 
thirteen years. [For, as it has been justly 
enough observed, his piety, which was that of 
an afichoret, did not deprive him of any of the 
virtues of.a king, could he but have been per- 
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suaded to stay more at home] But the same 
phrenzy again assailing him, he embarked on a 
crusade against the Moors in Africa,: where his 
army was destroyed by a pestilence, and he 
himself became its victim, 1270. It is com- 
puted that, in the whole of the crusades to 
Palestine, two millions of Muropeans were baried 
in the Itast. [Pwo transitory sovereignties’ in- 


deed were established in the East by the Latin; 





of which that of Jerusalem was acquired in the 
third year of the crusades, and retained during 
eighty-eight years; and after an interval of 
forty-one, re-acquired, lasting fifteen. ‘The 
Latin empire endured fifty-seven years. ] 

4. Lffects of the Crusades.—One consequence 
of the holy wars is supposed to have been the 
improvement of European manners; but. the 
times immediately succeeding the crusades. eX- 
hibit no such actual improvement. Two cen- 
turies of barbarism and darkness elapsed between 
the termination of those enterprises and the fall 
of the Greek empire in 1458, the «ra of the 
revival of letters, and the commencement of 
civilisation. A certain consequence of the cru- 
sades was the change of territorial property in 
many of the feudal kingdoms, the sale of: the 
estates of the nobles, and their division among a 
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AVIII. 
OF CHIVALRY AND ROMANCE. 


1. Cuivatry arose naturally from the condi- 
tion’ of society in those ages in which it prevailed. 
Among the Germanic nations, the profession of 
arms was esteemed the sole employment that 
deserved the name of manly or honourable. 
The initiation of the youth to this profession 
was attended with peculiar solemnity and appro- 
priate ceremonies. The chief of the tribe be- 
stowed the sword and armour on his vassal, as 
a symbol of their being devoted to his service. 
In the progress of the feudal system, these 
vassals, in imitation of their chief, assumed the 
power of conferring arms on their sub-vassals, 
with a similar form of mysterious and pompous 
ceremonial. The candidate for knighthood un- 
derwent his preparatory fasts and vigils, and 
received on his knees the accollade and benedic- 
tion of his chief. Armed and caparisoned, he 
salliedi@forth in quest of adventure, which, whe-- 
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ther just or not in its purpose, was ever esteemed 
honourable in proportion as it was perilous. 

2, The high esteem of the female sex is cha- 
racteristic of the Gothic manners; [but there 
can be little doubt that the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity first introduced those elevated sentiments 


towards the sex, which have, ever since, conduced - 


to render them the ornaments of society, and 
in every respect the objects of manly protection. 
It has, indeed, been suggested, that the exaltation 
of the female character, jointly with the religious 
rites of chivalry, are to be attributed to the su- 
perstitious veneration paid by the Roman church 
to the Virgin Mother of our Lord, and which 
appears to have been carried to its greatest 
height in the tenth century, the very age pre- 
ceding the rise of chivalry. In the famous 
vow of chivalry, and the knight’s oath, the 
Virgin is expressly introduced between the 
Creator and the ladies, the leading objects. of 
all chivalrous enterprizes.] In the ages of bar- 
barism, the castles of the greater barons were in 
miniature the courts of sovereigns. The society 
of the ladies, who found only in such fortresses 
a security from outrage, polished the manners ; 
and to protect the chastity and honour of the fair 


_of an ac- 





was the best employ and highesti@ngé | 


s 
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complished knight. Romantic exploit had, 
therefore, always a tincture of gallantry : 


It hath been through all ages ever seen, 
That with the praise of arms and chivalry 
The prize of beauty still hath joined been, 
~” And that for reasons special privity ; 
~ For either doth on other much rely ; 
For he, me seems, most fit the fair to serve, 
That can her best defend from villany ; 
And she most fit his service doth deserve 
That fairest is, and from her faith will never swerve. 
SPENSER’s Fairy Queen. 


[France might, as is generally allowed, have 
been the cradle of chivalry ; but as it appears to 
have passed from thence into Spain, it is not 
unreasonable to conclude that the gallantry of 
the system may have received great additions, 
and been “ sublimated,’”’ as an able writer ob- 
serves, by the ardency of the more southern 
imaginations of the Moors and Arabians. | 

3. To the passion for adventure and romantic 
love were added very high ideas of morality and 
religion; but, as the latter were ever subordinate 
to the former, we may’presume more in favour 
of their refinement than of their purity. It 
was the pride of a knight to redress wrongs 
and igyuries; but in that honourable employ- 
ment he maile,gmall account of those he ‘com- 
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mitted; and it was easy to expiate the greatest 
offences by a penance or a pilgrimage, which 
furnished only a new opportunity for adventur- 
ous exploit. [Nevertheless, it should perhaps 
be added, that chivalry had its periods in which 
it approached more or less to a perfect purity 
of principles. It is upon record that, before the 
fourteenth ccntury, knights were not only 
obliged by oath to give protection to distressed 
females, but publicly to discountenance and put 
to shame any of tainted reputations, who should 
presume to appear in the assemblies of those who 
were of unblemished characters. That the pro- 
fession had indeed in various ways actually pro- 
moted both private and public virtue is to be 
concluded from the disposition manifested by So- 
vereign princes in subsequent and more en- 
lightened times, to revive the spirit of it in the 
rules and obligations of all the modern orders 
of knighthood. | 

4. Chivalry, whether it began with the Moors 
or Normans, attained its perfection at the period 
of the crusades, which presented a noble object 
of adventure, and a boundless field for military 
glory. Few, it is true, returned from those 
desperate enterprises, but those few had a sigh 
reward in the admiration of their countrymen. 
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The bards and romancers sung their praises, and 
recorded their exploits, with a thousand circum- 
stances of fabulous embellishment. [The dis- 
covery of gunpowder and modern artillery, by 
depriving the armed and caparisoned knight of 
his principal advantages, put an end to the sys- 
tem and all its peculiarities. ] 

5. The earliest of the old romances (so termed 
from the Romance language, a mixture of the 
Frank and Latin, in which they were written, ) 
appeared about the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, the period of the second crusade. But 
those more ancient compositions did not record 
contemporary events, whose known truth would 
have precluded all liberty of fiction or exagger- 
ation. Geoffrey of Monmouth, and the author 
who assumed the name of Archbishop Turpin, 
had free scope to their fancy, by celebrating the 
deeds of Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table, and the exploits of Charlemagne and his 
Twelve Peers; and from the fruitful stock of 
those first romances sprung a numerous offspring, 
equally wild and extravagant. 

6. Philosophers have analysed the pleasure 
arising from works of fiction, and have en- 
deayoured, by various hypotheses, to account for — 
the interest we take in the description of an event. 
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or scene which we know to be utterly impossible. 

We may account thus simply for the pheno- 

menon: every narration is: in some degree at- 

tended with a dramatic deception. We enter 
tor the time into the situation of the persons con- 

cerned. Adopting their passions and their feel- 
ings, we lose for a moment. all sense of the ab- 

surdity of their cause whilst we see the agents 

themselves hold it for reasonable and adequate. 
The most incredulous sceptic may sympathise 

strongly with the feelings of Hamlet at the sight 
of his father’s spectre. 

7. Thus powerfully affected as we are by sym- 
pathy, even against. the conviction of our reason, 
how much ereater must have been the effect of 
such works of the imagination in those days, 
when popular superstition gave full credit to the 
reality, or at least the possibility, of all that they 
described! And hence we must censure, as both 
unnecessary and improbable, that theory of 
Dr. Hurd, which accounts for all the wildness 
of the old romances, on the supposition that 
their fictions were entirely allegorical ; which. 
explains the giants and savages into the op- 
pressive feudal lords and their barbarous de- 
pendants ; as M. Mailet construes the serpents 


and dragons which guarded the enchanted 


a 
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castles into their winding walls, fossés, and bat- 
tlements. It were sufficient to say, that many 
of those old romances are inexplicable by alle- 
gory. ‘They were received by the popular belief 
as truths, and even their contrivers believed in 
the possibility of the scenes and actions they 
described. [Avery curious proof of this may be 
found in the recorded vision of a monk of Monte 
Cassino, in the very beginning of the twelfth 
century, who pretended to have actually seen 
things so similar to the subsequent imaginary 
representations of Dante, as to have subjected 
the latter, in our own times, to the charge of 
plagiarism. But the vision of the monk was, by 
his credulous contemporaries, believed to be real 
in all its circumstances. ‘ Ut peenas peccatorum 
perspexisse, et pertimutsse, et gloriam sanctorum 
vidisse nemo quis dubitet,’”’ are the very words of 
Peter the deacon, who wrote the history of the 
vision at the time.] In latter ages, and in the 
wane of superstition, yet while it still retained 
a powerful influence, the poets adopted allegory 
as a vehicle of moral instruction; and to this 
period belong those poetical romances which 
bear an allegorical explanation; as, the Fairy 
Queen of Spenser, the Orlando of Ariosto, and’ 
the Gierusalemme Liberata of Tasso. 
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8. In more modern times the taste for ro- 
mantic composition declined with popular cre- 
dulity ; and the fastidiousness of philosophy af- 
fected to treat all supernatural fiction with con- 
tempt. But it was at length perceived that this 
refinement had cut off a source of very high 
mental enjoyment. ‘The public taste now took 
a new turn; and this moral revolution is at 
present tending to its extreme. We are gone 
back to the nursery to listen to tales of hob- 
goblins; a change which we may safely prog- 
nosticate can be of no long duration. , 


XIX. 


STATE OF EUROPE IN THE THIRTEENTH AND 
| FOURTEENTH CENTURIES. 


1. ConsTanTINOPLE, taken in 1202 by.the 
crusaders, was possessed only for a short time 
by its conquerors. It was governed by French 
[or Latin] emperors [as they were called, to 
distinguish them from the Grecian dynasty, | for 
the space of almost sixty years, being retaken 
by the Greeks, in 1261, under Michael Paleo- 
logus, who, by imprisoning and putting out the 
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eyes of his pupil Theodore Lascaris, secured to 
himself the sovereignty. 

2, Germany was governed in the beginning 
of the thirteenth century by [a sovereign of no 
mean talents, and even of considerable literary 
fame for the times in which he lived,] Fre- 
-derick IJ., who paid homage to the Pope for 
the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, possessed by 
his son Conrad, and afterwards by his natural 
son Manfred, who usurped the crown, in vio- 
lation of the right of his nephew Conradin. 
Pope Clement IV., jealous of the dominion of 
the Imperial family, fin the south of Italy, ] 
gave the investiture of Naples and Sicily to 
Charles of Anjou, brother of Lewis IX. of 
France, who defeated and put to death his com- 
petitor [ Manfred, but tarnished his fame greatly 
by suffering the true heir, the young and high- 
spirited Conradin, to be publicly executed, to 
which he is said to have been particularly insti- 
gated by the Pope; but of this there seems to be 
some doubt: at all events, however, the Pope 
had no right, in displacing an usurper, to dis- 
possess the right and true hew, which Conradin 
undoubtedly was.] The Sicilians revenged this. 
act of usurpation and cruelty by the murder, in 
one night, of every Frenchman in the island. 
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This shocking massacre, termed the Sicéltan 
Vespers, happened on Easter Sunday, 1282. I 
was followed by every evil that comes in the 
train of civil war and revolution. 

3. The beginning of the thirteenth century 
had been signalised by a new species of crusade. 
The Albigenses, inhabitants of Alby, in the Pays 
de Vaud, were bold enough to dispute many of 
the tenets of the Catholic church, as judging 
them contrary to the doctrines of Scripture. 
Innocent IIT. established a holy commission at 
Thoulouse, with power to try and punish these 
heretics. The Count of Thoulouse opposed 
this persecution, and was, for the punishment of 
his offence, compelled by the Pope to assist in a 
crusade against his own vassals. Simon de 
Montfort was the leader of’ this pious enterprise, 
which was marked by the most atrocious cruel- 
tics. The benefits of the holy commission were 
judged by the Popes to be so great, that it be- 
came from that time a permanent establishment, 
known by the name of the Inquisition, [and was 
set up in various parts of urope, all over Italy, 
the kingdom of Naples excepted, in Spain, and 
in Portugal. ] 

4. The rise of the house of Austria may be 
dated from 1278, when Rodolphus of Llaps- 
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bourg, a Swiss baron, was elected Emperor of 
Germany. He owed his elevation to the jea- 
lousies of the electoral princes, who could not 
agree in the choice of any one of themselves. 
The King of Bohemia, to whom Rodolphus had 
been steward of the household, could ill brook 
the supremacy of his former dependant; and 
refusing him the customary homage for his 
Germanic possessions, Rodolphus stripped him 
of Austria, which has ever since remained in 
the family of its conqueror. 

5. The Italian states of Venice, Genoa, and 
Pisa, were at this time flourishing and opulent, 
while most of the kingdoms of Europe (if we 
except England under Edward I.) were ex- 
hausted, feeble, and disorderly. A dawning of 
civil liberty began to appear in France under 
Philip IV. (de Bel), who summoned the third 
estate to the national assemblies, which had 
hitherto consisted of the nobility and clergy, 
1803. It was the same prince who established 
perpetual courts of judicature in France, under 
the name of Parliaments, Over these the par- 
liament of Paris possessed a jurisdiction by 
appeal; but it was not till latter times that it 
assumed any authority in matters of state. 

6. The parliament of England had before this 
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wra begun ‘to assume its present constitution. 
The Commons, or the representatives of counties 
and boroughs, were first called to parliament by 
Henry III.: before that time, this assembly 
consisted only of the greater barons and clergy. 
But of the rise and progress of the constitution 
of England we shall afterwards treat more par- 
ticularly in a separate section. | 

7. The spirit of the popedom, zealous in the 
maintenance and extension of its prerogatives, 
continued much the same in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth, as we have seen it in the three pre- 
ceding centuries, [except meeting with some 
serious resistance in France early in the latter o1 
end of the former.] Philip the Fair had sub- 
jected his clergy to bear their share of the public 
taxes, and. prohibited all contributions to be 
levied by the. Pope in his dominions. This 
double offence was highly resented [by the cele- 
brated Cajetan,| Boniface VIII., [who in the 
year 1294 ascended the papal throne at the ad- 
vanced age of seventy-seven, possessing, without 
the talents, all the pride and obstinacy of Hilde- 
brand.] The angry Pontiff expressed his in- 
dignation [against Philip] by a sentence of 
excommunication and interdict, and a solemn 
transference of the kingdom of France to the 
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Emperor Albert. Philip, in revenge, [being 
supported by his subjects, made many solemn 
complaints against Boniface, confirmed publicly 
upon oath, charging him with profligacy, heresy, 
sorcery, and even murder, and demanding a 
fresh clection, | sent his general Nogaret to 
‘Rome, who threw the Pope into prison. The 
French, however, were [this time ] overpowered 
by the Papal troops, [and Boniface delivered ; 
but being soon after seised with a delirium, his 
death] put an end to the quarrel, [in the year 
13805. | 

8. it is less easy to justify the conduct of 
Philip the Fair to the Knights Templars than his 
behaviour to Pope Boniface. The whole of this 
order had incurred his resentmert, from. sus- 
picion of harbeuring treasonable designs. He 
had influence with Clement V. to procure a 
Papal bull, warranting their extirpation from all 
the Christian kingdoms ; and this infamous pro- 
scription was carried into effect all over Europe, 
{though I'rance was the only country in which 
they were put to death.| These unfortunate 
men were solemnly tried, not for their real 
offence, but for pretended impieties and idola- 
trous practices, and committed to the flames, 
1309-1319. 
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XX. 
REVOLUTION OF SWITZERLAND. 


i. Tue beginning of the fourteenth century 
was distinguished by the revolution of Switzer- 
land, and the rise of the Helvetic republic. The 
Emperor Rodolphus of Hapsbourg, [advanced to 
the German throne in the year 1273, see last 
section, | was hereditary sovereign of several of 
the Swiss cantons, and governed his states with 
much equity and moderation; but his [son and]. 
successor Albert, a tyrannical prince, [and on 
that account excluded from the immediate suc- 
cession to the German crown, ] formed the design 
of annexing the whole of the provinces to his 
dominion, and erecting them into a principality 
for one of his sons. The cantons of Schewitz, 
Ury, and Underwald, which had always resisted 
the authority of Austria, [and been particularly 
distinguished by Rodolph,] combined to assert 
their freedom ; and a small army of 400 or 500 
men defeated an immense host of the Austrians 
in the pass of Morgate, 1315, [eight years after 
their solemn confederation.] The rest of the 
cantons by slow degrees joined the association, 
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and with invincible perseverance, after sixty 
pitched battles with their enemies, they won and 
secured their dear-bought liberty. [The three 
forest or rural cantons have been mentioned. 
Lucern was admitted into the confederacy in 
1382; Zurich, 1351; Glaris, Zug, and Berne, 
1852; Friburgh and Soleure, 1481; Basle and 
Shaffhausen, 1501; and Appenzel, 1513. ] 
 & Constitution of Switzerland. — The thirteen 
cantons were united by a solemn treaty, which 
stipulated the proportional succours to be fur- 
nished by each in the case of foreign hostility, 
and the measures to be followed for securing the 
union of the states, and accommodating domestic 
differences. With respect to its internal govern- 
ment and economy, each canton was independ- 
ent. Of some, the constitution was monarchical, 
and of others, republican. All matters touching 
the general league were transacted either by 
letters sent to Zurich, and thence officially cir- 
culated to all the cantons, or by conferences. 
The general diet, where two deputies attended 
from each canton, was held once a-year, the first 
deputy of Zurich presiding. The Catholic and 
Protestant cantons likewise held their separate 
diets on occasional emergencies. 

8. The Swiss, when at peace, employed their 
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troops for hire in foreign service, judging it a 
wise policy to keep alive the military spirit of 
the nation; and the armies thus employed have 
been equally distinguished for their courage and 
fidelity. . The industry and economy of the Swiss 
are proverbial; and their country supports a 
most abundant population, from the zealous pro- 
motion of agriculture and manufactures. 


AXLI. 


STATE OF EUROPE (CONTINUED) IN THE THIR- 
TEENTH, FOURTEENTH, AND PART OF THE FIF- 
TEENTH CENTURIES. 


1. Tue rival claims of superiority between the 
Popes and Emperors still continued. Henry VIL, 
the successor of Albert, vindicated his right by. 
the sword, triumphantly fought his way to Rome, 
where he was solemnly crowned, [not by the 
Pope, indeed, but by three of the cardinals, ] 
and imposed a tribute on all the states of Italy, 
(declaring, at the time of his coronation, that the 
oath he took was not an oath of allegiance. ] 
His sudden death [A. D. 1318, ] was suspected 
to be the consequence of Papal resentment. It 
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was in his time that the seat of the Popedom 
was transferred by Clement V. from Rome to 
‘Avignon, 1309, where it remained till 1377. 
[Clement was a good deal influenced, no doubt, 
by Philip the Fair, whose subject he was, and 
to whom he stood indebted for his advancement 
to the pontifical chair.] The factions of Italy 
were, however, the chief cause of this removal. 
Lewis of Bavaria, the successor of Henry, de- 
prived and excommunicated by John XXIL, 
[after submitting unnecessarily to many humi- 
liations and indignities, highly revolting to the 
princes of the empire,] revenged himself” by 
deposing the Pope. This Pontiff surpassed the 
most of his predecessors in pride and tyranny. 
He kept his seat on the Papal chair, [having 
humbled his competitor, Nicholas V.] and left 
at his death an immense treasure, accumulated 
by the sale of benefices, while his rival, the 
Emperor, died in indigence. 

_. Q, His successor in the empire, Charles IV., 
[King of Bohemia, in right of his mother, ] pub- 
lished, in 1355, the Imperial constitution, termed 
The Golden Bull, the fundamental law of the 
Germanic body, which reduced the number of 
electors to seven, [Charles himself as King of 
Bohemia being one,] settled on them all the 
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hereditary offices of state, [and imprudently 
placed in their hands the whole power of the 
empire.] These exemplified their new rights, 
by deposing his son Wenceslaus, [after he had 
reigned twenty-two years, | for incapacity, 1400, 
[principally through the enmity of one of the 
two Popes who then divided the church, and 
who stirred up the ecclesiastical electors to get 
him removed, upon frivolous, and in some in- 
stances, egregiously false charges. Wenceslaus 
was succeeded by Robert, the Elector Palatine, 
who reigned only ten years.] Three separate 
factions of the French and Italian cardinals 
having elected three separate Popes, the Em- 
peror Sigismund, [brother of Wenceslaus, and 
King of Hungary, who had succeeded Robert, 
1410,] judged this division of the church to be 
a fit opportunity for his interfercnce, to recon- 
cile all differences, and establish his own su- 
premacy. He summoned a gencral council at 
Constance, 1414, [a former one at Pisa having 
failed to do any good, | and ended the dispute, 
by degrading all the three Pontiffs, and naming 
a fourth, Martin Colonna. This division of the 
Papacy is termed the great schism of the West. 
3. The spiritual business of the council of 
Constance was no less important than its tem. 
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poral. John Huss, a disciple of Wickliff, [and 
professor in the new university of Prague, 
founded by Charles IV.] was tried for heresy, 
in denying the hierarchy, and satirising the im- 
moralities of the popes and bishops. He did 
not deny the charge; and refusing to confess 
his errors, was burnt alive, [though he had 
a safe-conduct from the Emperor to appear at 
the council. But the principle upon which the 
council acted was not concealed: it was indeed 
openly avowed, that in certain cases, faith was 
not to be kept with heretics.] A similar fate 
was the portion of his friend and disciple, Jerome 
of Prague, who displayed at his execution the 
eloquence of an apostle, and the constancy of a 
martyr, 1416. Sigismund felt the consequence 
of these horrible proceedings; for the Bohe- 
mians, [justly exasperated at the treacherous 
execution of their countrymen, | opposed his 
succession to their crown, [vacant by the death 
of his deceased brother Wenceslaus, |] and it cost 
him.a war of sixteen years to attain it. 

4. Whatever was the Imperial power at this 
time, it derived but small consequence from its 
actual revenues. The wealth of the Germanic 
states was exclusively possessed by their separate 
sovereigns, and the Emperor had little more 
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than what he drew from Bohemia and Hungary. 
The sovereignty of Italy was an empty. title. 
The interest of the Emperor in that country 
furnished only a source of faction to its princes, 
and embroiled the states in perpetual quarrels. 
A series of conspiracies and civil tumults form, 
for above 200 years, the annals of the principal 
cities. Naples and Sicily were ruined by the 
weak and disorderly government of the two 
Joannas. A passion which the younger of these 
conceived for a soldier of the name of Sforza 
raised him to the sovereignty of Milan; and 
her adoption, first of Alphonso of Arragon, and 
afterwards of Lewis of Anjou, laid the tounda- 
tion of those contests between Spain and France 
for the sovereignty of the Two Sicilies, which 
afterwards agitated all Europe. 


XXII. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE THIRTEENTH 


_ CENTURY. 


1. Henry II., who, at nine years of age, 
succeeded to the crown of England on the 
death of his father John, was a prince of amiable 
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dispositions, but of weak understanding. [Dur- 
ing the short time that the Earl of Pembroke 
acted as Regent, from 1216 to 1219, steps 
seemed to be taking, with some success, to re- 
concile the people to the government of the 
young King; but after the death of that Karl, ] 
Henry’s preference for foreign favourites, [in- 
troduced into the kingdom first by the Bishop 
of Winchester, a Poictevin, successor of the 
Earl of Pembroke; secondly, through his Queen, 
a daughter of the Count of Provence; thirdly, 
from Gascony, where his mother had married a 
second husband; and, lastly, by the Pope, who had 
filled the church with his Italians, ] dis@usted his 
nobles ; and the want of economy in his govern- 
ment, and oppressive exactions, deprived him of 
the affection of his people. Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester, son of the leader of the crusade 
against the Albigenses, and brother-in-law of 
the King, ‘conceived a plan for usurping the 
government; and, forming a league with the 
barons, on the pretext of reforming abuses, 
compelled Henry to delegate all the regal power 
into the hands of twenty-four of their number, 
[twelve to be nominated by the King, and 
twelve by themselves.] These divided among 
them the. offices. of government, and new-mo- 
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delled the parliament, by summoning a certain 
number of knights chosen from each county, a 
measure fatal to their own power; for these 
representatives of the people, indignant at Lei- 
cester’s usurpation, determined to restore the 
royal authority; and they called on Prince 
Edward, a youth of intrepid spirit, to avenge 
his father’s wrongs, and save the kingdom. 

2, Leicester raised a formidable force, and, 
in a successful engagement, at Lewes, in Sussex, 
1264, defeated the royal army, and made both 
the King and Prince his prisoners. He now 
compelled the impotent Henry to ratify his 
authority by a solemn treaty; and, assuming 
the character of Regent, he called a parliament, 
summoning two knights from each of the coun- 
ties, and deputies from the principal boroughs, 
the first regular plan of the English House of 
Commons. This assembly exercising its just 
rights, and asserting with firmness the re-estab- 
lishment of the ancient government of the king- 
dom, Leicester judged it prudent to release the 
Prince from his confinement ; and Edward was 
no sooner at liberty than he took the field against 
the usurper, who, in the battle cof Evesham, 
4th August, 1265, was defeated and slain. 
Henry was now restored to his throne by the 
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arms of his gallant son, who, after establishing 
domestic tranquillity, embarked in the last cru- 
-sade with Lewis IX., and signalised his. prowess 
by many valorous exploits in Palestine. He 
had the honour of concluding an advantageous 
truce for ten years with the Sultan of Babylon ; 
and was on his return to England when he re- 
ceived intelligence of his accession to the crown 
by the death of his father, 1272. | 
8. Edward I., in the beginning of his reign, 
projected the conquest of Wales. The Welsh, 
the descendants of the ancient Britons who had 
escaped the Roman and Saxon conquests, pre- 
served their liberty, their laws, their manners, 
and their language. Their Prince, Lewellyn, 
{who had sided with the malcontents during 
the preceding reign,] refusing his customary 
homage, Edward invaded Wales, and surround- 
ing the army of the Prince, who retreated to 
the mountains, cut off all his supplies, and com- 
pelled him to an unqualified submission. The 
terms demanded were, the surrender of a part 
of the country, a large sum of money, and an 
obligation of perpetual fealty to the crown of 
England. The Welsh infringed this treaty ; 
and Edward marched his army into the heart 
of the country, where the troops of Lewellyn 
Ay 
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made a most desperate but ineffectual resistance. 
In a decisive engagement, in 1283, the Prince 
was slain. His brother David, “betrayed into 
the hand of the conqueror, was inhumanly exe- 
cuted on a gibbet; and Wales, completely sub- 
dued, was annexed to the crown of England. 
With a policy equally absurd and cruel, Edward 
ordered the Welsh bards to be put to death 
wherever found ; thereby insuring the perpetua- 
tion of their heroic songs, and increasing the 
abhorrence of the vanquished wens for their 
barbarous conqueror. 

4. The conquest of Wales inflamed the am- 
bition of Edward, and inspired him with the 
design of extending his dominion to the extre- 
mity of the island. The designs of this enter- 
prising monarch on the kingdom of Scotland 
invite our attention to that quarter; but pre- 
viously require a short retrospect to its earlier 
history. | 
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XAITI. 


HISTORY OF SCOTLAND FROM THE ELEVENTH TO 
THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


1. Tue history of Scotland, before the reign 
of Malcolm III., surnamed Canmore, is obscure 
from the deficiency of historical records. ‘This 
Prince, by the defeat of Macbeth, the murderer of 
his father Duncan, succeeded to the throne in 
1057; and espousing the cause of Edgar Atheling, 
heir of the Saxon kings of England, whose sister 
he married, he thus provoked a war with William 
the Conqueror, which was equally prejudicial 
to both kingdoms. In an expedition of Mal- 
colm into England, it is alleged | that, after con- 
cluding a truce, he was compelled: bo y William to 
do homage for his kingdom. The truth is, that 
this homage was done for the territories in Cum- 
berland and Northumberland won by the Scots, 
and held in vassalage of the English crown, 
though this homage was after wards absurdly 
made the pretext of a claim of feudal sovereignty 
over all Scotland. In a reign of twenty-seven 
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years, Malcolm supported a spirited contest with 
England, both under William I. and his son 
Rufus; and to the virtues of his Queen, Mar- 
garet, his kingdom, in its domestic policy, owed 
a degree of civilisation remarkable in those ages 
of barbarism. | : 

2. AlexanderI., his son and successor, de- 
fended, with equal spirit and good policy, the 
independence of his kingdom; and his son 
David I., celebrated even by the democratic 
Buchanan, as an honour to his country and to 
monarchy, won from Stephen, and annexed to 
his crown, the whole earldom of Northumber- 
land. In those reigns we hear of no claim of 
the feudal subjection of Scotland to the crown 
of England; though the accidental fortune of 
war afterwards furnished a ground for it. Wil- 
jiam I. (the Lyon,) taken prisoner at Alnwick 
by Henry II., was compelled, as the price of his 
release, to do homage for his whole kingdom ; 
an obligation which his successor Richard vo- 
luntarily discharged, as deeming it to have been 
unjustly extorted. 

8. On the death of Alexander IIL, without 
male issue, in 1285, Bruce and Baliol, de- 
-scendants of David I. by the female line, were 
competitors for the crown, and the pretensions 
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of each were supported by a formidable party in 
the kingdom. _ Edward I. of England, chosen 
umpire of the contest, arrogated to himself, in 
that character, the feudal sovereignty of the 
kingdom, compelling all the barons to swear al- 
legiance to him; and taking actual possession of 
the country by his troops. He then adjudged 
the crown to Baliol, on the express condition of 
his swearing fealty to him as lord paramount. 
Baliol, however, soon after renouncing his alle- 
giance, the indignant Edward invaded Scotland 
with an immense force, and compelled the weak 
prince to abdicate the throne, and resign the 
kingdom into his hands. 

4, William Wailace, one ofthe greatest heroes 
whom history records, restored the fallen ho- 
nours of his country. Joined by a few patriots, 
his first successes in attacking the English gar- 
risons brought numbers to his patriotic standard. 
Their successes were signal and conspicuous; 
victory followed upon victory ; and while Ed- 
ward was engaged on the Continent, his troops 
were utterly defeated in a desperate engagement 
at Stirling, and forced to evacuate the kingdom. 
Wallace, the deliverer of his country, now as- 
sumed the title of Governor of Scotland under 
Baliol, who was Edward’s prisoner ; a distinc- 
tion which was followed by the envy and disaf- 
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fection of many of the. nobles, and the conse- 
quent diminution of his army. The Scots were 
defeated at Falkirk. Edward returned with a 
vast accession of force; and, after a fruitless 
resistance, the Scottish barons finally obtained 
peace by a capitulation, from which the brave 
Wallace was excepted by name. A fugitive for 
some time, he was betrayed into the hands of 
Edward, who put him to death with every cir- 
cumstance of cruelty that barbarous revenge 
could dictate, 13804. | | 

5. Scotland found a second champion and de- 
liverer in Robert Bruce, the grandson of the 
competitor with Baliol; who, deeply resenting 
the humiliation of his country, once more set up 
the standard of war, and gave defiance to the 
English monarch, to whom his father and 
grandfather had meanly sworn allegiance. Under 
this intrepid leader the spirit of the nation was 
roused at once: the English were attacked in 
every quarter, and once more entirely driven 
out of the kingdom. Robert Bruce was crowned | 
king at Scone, 1806; and Edward, advancing 
with an immense army, died at Carlisle, 7th July, 
1807, enjoining it with his last breath to his son 
Edward II. to prosecute the war with the Scots 
to the entire redi:ction of the country. 
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XXIV. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE FOURTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. 


- 1. In the reign of Edward I. we observe the 
constitution of England gradually advancing. 
The Commons had been admitted to Parliament 
in the latter period of his father, Henry IIL. ; 
[and the son, fortunately for the kingdom, found 
it necessary, in order to balance the power of the 
barons, to give as much weight as he could to 
the members of the lower house of assembly. ] 
A statute was passed by Edward, which declared, 
that no tax or impost should be levied without 
the consent of Lords and Commons; [which 
may justly be regarded as the commencement, of 
the present system of taxation, the latter be- 
ginning from this time to regulate the supplies. } 
The same monarch ratified the Magna Charta 
no less than eleven times in the course of his 
reign; and henceforward this fundamental law 
began to be regarded as sacred and unalterable. 
[Edward I. died on his way to Scotland, whither 
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he was proceeding to prosecute afresh his dis- 
puted claims on that high-spirited nation, A. D. 
1307. ] - 

2. Edward II. was in character the very op- 
posite of his father, weak, indolent, and capri- 
cious, but of humane and benevolent affections. 
He disgusted his nobles by his attachment to 
mean and undeserving favourites, whom he raised 
to the highest dignities of the state, and ho- 
noured with his exclusive confidence. [The 
modern system of administration, by responsible 
agents, being unknown at that time throughout 
the whole of Europe.] Piers Gaveston, a 
vicious and trifling minion, whom the King ap- 
pointed Regent when on a journey to Paris to 
marry Isabella, daughter of Philip the Fair, dis- 
gusted the barons to such a pitch, that they 
compelled the King to delegate all the authority 
of government to,certain commissioners, and to 
abandon his favourite to their resentment. He 
was doomed to perpetual imprisonment, and, on 
attempt to, escape, was seized and beheaded. 

3. Edward, in obedience to his father’s wilt, 
invaded Scotland with 100,000 men. King 
Robert Bruce met this immense force with 30,000 
at’ Bannockburn, and defeated them with pro- 
digious slaughter, [June, 25.1314.] This im- 
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portant victory secured the independency of 
Scotland. Edward escaped by sea to his own 
dominions; and a new favourite, Spencer, sup- 
plying the place of Gaveston, his undeserved 
elevation and overbearing character completed 
the disaffection of the nobles to their sovereign. 
The Queen, a vicious adulteress, joined the 
malcontents, and, passing over to France, ob- 
tained from her brother Charles IV. an army to 
invade England, and dethrone her husband. 
Her enterprise was successful. Spencer and his 
father were betrayed into the hands of their ene- 
mies, and perished on a scaffold. ‘The King was 
taken prisoner, tried by parliament, and solemnly 
deposed; and, being confined to prison, was 
soon after put to death with unexampled circum- 
stances of cruelty, 1327. | 

4, Edward III., crowned at fourteen years of 
age, could not submit to the regency of a mother 
stained with the foulest of crimes. His father’s 
death was revenged by the perpetual imprison- 
ment of Isabella, and the public execution of 
her paramour Mortimer. Bent on the conquest 
of: Scotland, Edward marched to the north with 
a prodigious army, vanquished the Scots in the 
battle of Hallidounhill, and placed Edward — 
Baliol;, his vassal and tributary, on the throne. « 
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But the kingdom was as repugnant as ever to 
the rule of England, and a favourable oppor- 
tunity was taken for the renewal of hostilities, 
on the departure of Edward for a foreign enter- 
prise, which gave full scope to his ambition. 

5. On the death of Charles [V. without male 
issue, the crown of France was claimed by 
Edward III. of England, in right of his mother, 
the sister of Charles, while, in the mean time, 
the throne was occupied by the male heir, Philip 
of Valois [on the ground of the pretended Salic 
law, which not only Charles himself had once 
disputed out of jealousy of his brother Philip, 
but even Charles of Valois; the father of the 
reigning Prince, overlooking thechance it held 
out of the elevation of his own descendants. } 
Edward fitted out an immense armament by sea 
and land; and, obtaining a signal victory over 
the French fleet, landed on the coast of Nor- 
mandy, and, with his son, the Black Prince, ran 
a career of the most glorious exploits. Philip, 
with 100,000 men, met the English with 30,000, - 
and was entirely defeated in the field of Cressy, 
August 26th, 1348. Here the English are said 
for the first time to have used artillery in battle. 
Fire-arms are thus but.a recent invention (1340), 
and. have much contributed to lessen both the 


* 
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slaughter and the frequency of wars. Mr. Hume 
observes, that war is now reduced nearly to a 
matter of calculation. A nation knows its 
power ; and, when overmatched, either yields to 
its enemies, or secures itself by alliance. But late 
events have given some contradiction to these 
opinions. Calais, taken by the English, re- 
mained in their possession for 210 years. 

6. The Scots, in the mean time, invading Eng- 
land, were defeated in the battle of Durham, by: 
Philippa, the heroic Queen of Edward III., and 
their sovereign David II. led prisoner to: Lon- 
don. <A truce concluded between Edward and 
Philip was dissolved by the death of the latter, 
and the succession of his son John, who took 
the field with 60,000 men against the Black 
Prince, and was defeated by him with a far 
inferior number in the'signal battle of Poictiers, 
September 19. 13856. John King of France was 
led in triumph to London, the fellow-prisoner of 
‘David, King of Scotland. But England derived 
from these. victories nothing but honour, The 
French continued the war with great vigour 
during the captivity of their sovereign, who died 
in London, 1364; and they obtained a peace by 
the: cession to the English of Poictou, St. Onge, 
Perigord, &¢.; while Edward consented to re. 
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nounce his claim to the crown of France. The 
death of the Black Prince; 1371, a most heroic 
and virtuous character, plunged the nation in 
grief, and broke the spirits of his father, who did 
not long survive him. [Charles V. of France 
availed himself of this untimely loss, and Edward’s 
advanced age, to recover for France almost aH 
that the father and son had wrested from her. 
His policy, though far from being pure, obtained 
for this monarch the surname of Wise. ] 

(7. The English constitution may be said to 
have been considerably advanced during the 
reign of Edward III., particularly in regard to 
the three following grand securities. First, the 
more complete establishment of the illegality of 
raising money without the consent of the people ; 
secondly, the necessity of the concurrence of 
the two houses of parliament in any alteration 
of the law; and, thirdly, the right of the Com- 
mons. to enquire into public abuses, and to im- 
peach the King’s counsellors. The statute of 
high treason also passed in this reign was a 
great security ‘both to the government and the 
people. | Me Brae 

8. Richard II. succeeded his grandfather, 
1877, at the age of eleven. Charles VI. soon 
after became King of France at the age of 
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twelve, and both kingdoms suffered from the 
distractions attending a regal minority. In 
England the contests for power between the 
King’s uncles, Lancaster, York, and Gloucester, 
embroiled all public measures; and the conse- 
quent disorders required a stronger hand to 
compose them than that of the weak and facile 
Richard. Taking advantage of the King’s ab- 
sence, then engaged in quelling an insurrection 
in Ireland, Henry of Lancaster, [who had suc- 
ceeded to the title on the death of the King’s 
uncle, being at the time in a state of exile, ] rose 
in open rebellion, and compelled Richard, at his 
return, to ‘resign the crown. ‘The parliament 
confirmed his deposition, and he was soon after 
privately assassinated. ‘Thus began the conten- 
tions between the houses of York and Lancaster. 
i (9. It was during the reign of Richard, that 
Wickliff, who had some time before set himself 
to expose and censure the corruptions of the 
clergy, put out his English Bible; thereby 
paving the way for the reformation of religion 
not only at home but abroad. For his writings 
having been carried over to Bohemia by the at. 
tendants of Richard’s Queen, (a sister of Wen- 
ceslaus, king of that country, ) are justly supposed 
to have contributed largely to the movements of 


si US 
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John Huss and Jerome of Prague, whose deaths, 
a.species of martyrdom in the aus pak been 
already related. ] | 


XXV. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN THE FIFTEENTH CEN. 
TURY. ——STATE OF MANNERS. 


1. Henry IV. ascended the throne on the 
deposition of Richard II., 1399, and had im- 
mediately to combat a rebellion raised by the 
Earl of Northumberland, for placing Mortimer, 
{Earl of March, ] the heir of the house of York, 
onthe throne. The Scotch and Welsh took part 
with the rebels, but their united forces were de- 
feated at Shrewsbury, and their leader, young 
Percy (Hotspur), killed on the field. A second 
rebellion, headed by the Archbishop of York, 
was quelled by the capital punishment of its 
author. [The support of the clergy being a 
matter of importance to Henry, ] the secular arm 
was rigorously extended against the followers of 
Wickliff; and this reign saw the first detestable 
examples of religious persecution. The life of 
Henry was imbittered by the youthful disorders 
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of his son the Prince of Wales, who afterwards 
nobly redeemed his character. Henry IV. dipe 
1413, at the age of forty-six. | 
2. Henry V. took advantage of the disorders 
of France, from the temporary insanity of its 
sovereign, Charles VI., and the factious struggles 
for power between the Dukes of Burgundy and 





Orleans, to invade the kingdom with a large 
army, which a contagious distemper wasted down 
to a fifth of its numbers; yet, with this handful 
of resolute and hardy troops, he defeated the 
French army of 60,000, under the Constable 
Ds A 
which 10,000 of the enemy were slain, and 
14,000 made prisoners, October 24. 1415. Re- 
turning to England to recruit his forces, he 
landed again with an army of 25,000, and fought 





Ibert, in the famous battle of Agincourt, in 


his way to Paris. The insane monarch, with 
his court, fled to Troye; and Henry pursuing, 
terminated the war by a treaty with the Queen- 
mother, {who had taken the part of the English 
monarch against her own son,] and the Duke 
of Burgundy, by which it was agreed that he 
should marry Catherine the daughter of 
ales VI., and receive the kmgdom of France 
ag her dowry, which, till the death of her father, 






ld govern as regent. 
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3. Mean time the return of Henry-to England 
gape the Dauphin hopes of the recovery of’ his 
kingdom. He was victorious in an engagement 
with the English under the Duke of Clarence : 
‘but his success was of no lenger duration than 
the absence of the English sovereign, who was 
himself hastening to the period of his triumphs. 
Seized with a mortal distemper, Henry died in 
the 34th year of his age, 1422, one of the most 
heroic princes that cver swayed the sceptre of. 
England. His brother, the Duke of Peaord, 
was declared Regent of France, and [Lon the 
death of Charles VI., who survived Henry V. 
but a few months, } Henry VI., an infant nine 
months old, was proclaimed King at Paris and 
at London, 1422. 

4, Charles VII. recovered France by slow 








degrees ; [being, however, from a natural in- 
dolence of character, and love of pleasure, a 
spectator rather than an actor in the restoration 
of his country.} With the aid of a young — 
female enthusiast, the Maid of Orleans, whom 
the credulity of the age supposed to be inspired 
by Heaven, [and who having declared that she 
would procure her sovereign to be crowned: at 
epee fulfilled her _— J he Eanes ove 
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the latter inhumanly revenged, by burning this 
heroine as a sorceress. Her death was of egnal 
advantage to the French as her life had been. 
The government of the English was universally 
detested: it was a struggle of many years; but 
at length, in 1450, they were deprived of all 
they had ever possessed in France, except 
Calais and Guignes. Charles, when he had 
restored his kingdom to peace, governed it with 
admirable wisdom and moderation. [He is said 
to have starved himself to death under an ap- 
ptehension of poison, 1461, his last days being 
much embittered by the unnatural conduct of 
his son, afterwards Lewis XI.] 

5. The state of England and of France, the 
two most polished kingdoms in Europe, furnishes 
a good criterion of the condition of society in 
those ages of which we have been treating. 
Even in the large cities the houses were roofed 
with thatch, and had no chimnies. Glass win. 
dows were extremely rare, and the floors were 
covered with straw. In England wine was sold 
only in the shops of the apothecaries, [as a 
cordial.] Paper made from linen rags was first 
| manufactured in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century ; and the use of linen for shirts was at 
that time a very rare piece of luxury. Yet it 
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appears, that even before that age the progress 
of, Juxury had excited a serious alarm; for the 
parliament under Edward III. found it neces- 
sary to prohibit the use of gold and silver in 
apparel to all who had not a hundred pounds 
a-year; and Charles VI. of France ordained, 
that none should presume to entertain with 
more than two dishes and a mess of soup. 

(6. It was in the reign of this king that card- 
playing appears to have come into vogue in 
France ; for that cards were known and partially 
introduced much earlier than this, can scarcely, 
be denied. It has been conjectured that they 
might have been derived through the Moors 
from the East. This was also the period when 
those extraordinary theatrical exhibitions, the 
Mysteries, or Miracle Plays, as they were called, 
prevailed, in which the most sacred subjects 
were profaned, even in the churches, by repre- 
sentations and mummcries, the most absurd and 
disgusting; but which are supposed, nevertheless, 
to have been invented by the priests, that they 
might keep in their own hands the amusement 
and occupation of minds incapacitated for any 
more rational or refined recreations. } 

7. Before the rcign of Edward I. the whole 
country of England was plundered by robbers 

M, 2 
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in great bands, aie laid waste entire villages ; ; 
and some of the household-officers of Henry L qT. 
excused themselves for robbing on the highway, 7 
because the King allowed them no wages. In 
1303, the abbot and monks of Westminster 
were indicted for robbing the King’s exchequer, 

but acquitted. The admirable laws of Edward I., 
which acquired him the title of the English 
Justinian, give strong testimony of the miscrable 


policy and barbatism of the preceding times. 


XAVI. 
DECLINE AND FALL OF THE GREEK EMPIRE, 


1. In the fourteenth century the “Turks 
were proceeding by degrees to encroach on the 
frontiers of the Greek empire. ‘The Sultan 
Ottoman had fixed the seat of his government 
at Byrsa in Bithynia, and his son Orcan ex- 
tended his sovereignty to the Propontis, and 
obtained in marriage the daughter of the Iam- 
peror John Cantacuzenos. About the middle 
of the century, the Turks, [encouraged by dis-_ 
sensions in the Grecian court, ] crossed over 
into Europe, and took Adrianople. The Em- 
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peror John Paleologus, shiek siatily soliciting 
aid” from the Pope, concluded a humiliating 
treaty with Sultan Amurat, [the successor of 
~-Orcan,] and [having put out the eyes of his 
eldest son,] gave his second as a hostage to 
serve in the Turkish army. | 

Bajazet, the [son and] successor of Amu- 
rat, compelled the Empcror to destroy his fort. 
of Galata, and to admit a Turkish judge into 
the city. He prepared now to besiege Constan- 
tinople im form, when he was forced to change 
his purpose, and defend himself against the 
victorious Tamerlane. 

3. ‘Limur-bek or Tamerlane, a prince of 
the Usbek Tartars, and descended from Gen- 
viskan, after the conquest of Persia, and a ereat 
part of India and Syria, was invited by the 
Asiatic princes, enemies of Bajazet, to protect 
them against the Ottoman power, which threat- 
ened to overwhelm them. ‘Tamerlane, flattered 
by this request, impcriously summoned the 
Turk to renounce his conquests; a message 
answered with a proud defiance. ‘The armies 
met near Angoria (Ancyra), in Phrygia, and 
Bajazet was totally defeated and made prisoner 
by Tamerlane, 1402. ‘The conqueror made Sa- 
amarcand the capital of his empire, and there 
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, 
received the homage of all the princes of, the 
East, [from Manuel the Greek Emperor, ‘and 
from Henry III. of Castile, who sent embas- 
sadors to him.] Illiterate himself; he was so- 
licitous tor the cultivation of literature and 
science in his dominions; and Samarcand be- 
came for a while the seat of learning, politeness, 
and the arts, but was destined to relapse, after a 
short period, into its ancient barbarism. 

4. The Turks, after the death of Tamerlane, 
fin 1406, at a very advanccd age, | resumed their 
purpose of destroying the empire of the Kast. 
Amurat II., [grandson of Bajazet, ] a prince of 
a singular character, had, on the faith of a so- 
lemn treaty with the King of Poland, devoted 
his days to retirement and study. A violation 
of the treaty, by an attack from the Poles on his 
dominions, made him quit his solitude. He 
engaged and cut to pieces the Polish army, with 
their perfidious sovereign, and then calmly re- 
turned to his retreat, till a similar crisis of public 
expediency once more brought him into active 
life. He left his dominions to his son Maho- 
met II., surnamed the Great, who resumed the 
project for the destruction of Constantinople ; 
but its fall was a second time retarded by the 
necessity in which the Turks were unexpectedfy ' 
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placed, of defending their own dominions against 
# powerful invader. — 
| 8 Scanderberg (John Castriot) Prince of 
: Albania, whose territories had been seized by 
| Amurat II., was educated by the Sultan as his 
own child, and, when of age, intrusted with the 
‘command of an army, which he employed in 
wresting from Amurat his paternal kingdom, | 
1443. By great talents and military skill, he 
maintained his independent sovereignty against 
the whole force of the Turkish empire. | | 
6. Mahomet II., son of the philosophic 
Amurat, [whom he succeeded 1451,] a youth 
of twenty-one years of age, [and rare endow- 
ments, though traduced by monkish writers, ] 
resumed the plan of extinguishing the empire ‘of 
the Greeks, and making Constantinople the 
capital of the Ottoman power. Its indolent 
inhabitants made but a feeble preparation for 
defence, and the powers of Europe looked ‘on 
with the most supine indifference. The Turks 
assailed the city both on the land side and that 
of the sea; and, battering down its walls with 
their cannon, entered sword in hand, and mas- 
sacred all who opposed them. ‘The Emperor 
Constantine was slain; the city [after a siege of 
forty-nine days,] surrendered; and thus was 
M 4 
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finally extinguished the. eastern empire of. the 
Romans, A.D. 1458, which, from the building 
of. ‘its. capital by Constantine the .Great » hi ad. 
subsisted 1123 years. The Imperial edifices 

were preserved from destruction, the churches 








converted into mosques; but the exercise of 
their. religion was allowed to all the Christians. 





n that time the Greek Christians have regu- 
larly ‘chosen their own patriarch, whom the 
‘Sultan instals ; ; although his authority continues 
to be disputed by the Latin patriarch, who is 
chosen by the Pope. Mahomet the Great libe- 
rally patronised the arts and sciences; and to 
‘compensate for the migration of those learned 
Greeks, who, on the fall of the empire, spread 
themselv es over the countries of Europe, invited 
both artists and men of letters to his capital from 
other kingdoms. 

ie The taking of Constantinople was followed 
by. ‘the conquest of Greece and Epirus; and 
Italy might probably have met with a similar 
fate, but for the fleet of the Venetians who op- 
posed the arms of Mahomet with considerable 
success, and even attacked him in Greece; but 
the contending powers soon after put an end to 
hostilities by a treaty. Mahomet the Great 
died at the age of fitty-onc, 1481, [leaving his 
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newly acquired empire’ to the sway of his son 
Bajazet II., a mild and comparatively pacitic 
prince, but who yet began that contest with the 
‘sovereign of Egypt, which in the reign of Selim 
his successor terminated in the subjugation of 
that country, 1517. ] 


AAVITE, 


GOVERNMINE AND POLICY O1 11 = =~TURKISH 


EMPIRE. 


1. Tun government of Turkey is an absolute 
monarchy, the whole Icgislative and cxecutive 
authority of the state centering in the Sultan, 
whose power is subject to no constitutional con- 
trol. It is, however, limited in some degree by 
rcligious opmion; the precepts of the Koran 
inculeating certain duties on the Sovereign, 
which it would be held an impiety to transgress. 
It is yet more strongly limited by the fear of 
dethronement and assassination. Under these 
restraints, the prince can never venture on an 
extreme abuse of power. 

2, The spirit of the people is fitted for a 


subjection boidering on slavery. Concubinage 
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Lewis XI. of France took possessidn of, Bur- 
gundy as a male fief, 1447. The Duke’s daughter 
married Maximilian, son of the Emperor Fre- 
deric IIL, who, by this marriage, acquired the 
sovereignty of the Netherlands. 

2, The acquisition of Burgundy, and of Pro- 
vence, which was bequeathed to France by the 
Count de la Marche, increased very greatly the 
power of the crown; [which was still farther in- 
‘creased shortly after by the acquisition of Drit- 
tany. | Lewis XL., an odious compound of vice, 
cruelty, and superstition, and a tyrant to his 
people, was yet the author of many wise and ex- 
cellent regulations of public policy. The bai- 
barity of the public executions in his reign is be- 
yond all belief’; yet the wisdom of his laws, the 
encouragement he gave to commerce, the re- 
straints he imposed on the oppressions of the 
nobility, and the attention he bestowed in re- 
gulating the courts of justice, must evcr be men- 
tioned to his honour. 

‘38, The Count de Ja Marche, besides the be- 
quest of Provence to Lewis XL. left him his 
empty title of Sovereign of the Two Sicilics. 
Lewis was satisfied with the substantial gift ; but 
his 'son Charles VIII. was dazzled with the 
shadow. In the beginning of his reign he pro- 
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jected the conquest of Naples, and embarked in 
the enterprise with the most improvident pre- 
-cipitancy. 

4 The dismembered state of Italy was, fa- 
vourable to his views. ‘The Popedom, during 
the transference of' its scat to Avignon, had 
lost many of its territorics. Mantua, Modena, 
and Ferrara, had their independent sovereigns. 
Piedmont belonged to the Duke of Savoy; Ge- 
noa and Milan to the family of Slorza. Florence, 
under the Medici, had attained to a very high 
pitch of splendouw. [This remarkable family had 
in the interval of time between the years 1421 
and 1492] employed, [through three successive 
generations, ] a vast fortune acquired by com- 
merce in the improvement of their country, in 
acts of public munificence, and in the cultivation 
of the sciences and elegant arts. [Giovanni, 
Cosmo, and Lorenzo, had in particular so ingra- 
tiated themselves with the people as to obtain, 
with ease, | the chief authority m the native 
state; [and it must be acknowledged that, under 
their rule and government, Tlorence and its de- 
pendencies prospered beyond every thing before 
known, terminating in nothing less than the 
improvement of the whole of western Europe, 


not only by what has been reasonably denomi-— 
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nated the restoration of learning, but by that 
attention to the security of the several states of 
Europe, from any preponderating or overwhelm- 
‘ing force, as tended to keep in view a balance of | 
power, through the appointment of accredited 
| ministers, reciprocally, amongst all the states of 
Europe, to take account, and give timely in- 
formation, of any movements at all tending to 
disturb the gencral tranquillity.] Peter de Me- 
dici, the grcat grandson [of Cosmo, and son of 
Lorenzo, who diced 1492, ] ruled in Florence at 
the period of the expedition of Charles VIII. 
into Italy. 

5. The Papacy was enjoyed at this time by 
Alexander VI., a monster of wickedness. The 
Pope and the Duke of Milan, who had invited 
Charles to this enterprise, immediately betrayed 
him, and joined the interest of the King of Na- 
ples. Charles, after besieging the Pope in Rome, 
and forcing him to submission, devoutly kissed 
his feet. He now marched against Naples, 
while its timid Prince, Alphonso, fled to Sicily, 
and his son Ferdinand to the Isle of Ischia, 
after absolving his subjects from their allegiance. 
Charles entered Naples in triumph, and was 
hailed Emperor and Augustus: but he lost his 
new kingdom in almost as short a time as he had 
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gained it. A league was formed against France 
between the Pope, the Emperor Maximilian, 
Ferdinand of Arragon, Isabella of Castile, and 
the Venctians; and on the return of Charles to 
France, the troops he had left to guard his “¢on- 
quest were entirely driven out of Italy, [he him- | 
self indeed accomplishing his retreat with no 
small danger. | 

6. It has been remarked, that from the decisive 
effect of this confederacy against Charles VIII. 
the sovereigns of Europe derived an useful 
lesson of policy, and first adopted the idea of 
preserving a balance of power, by that tacit 
league which is understood to be always sub- 
sisting, for the prevention of the inordinate ag- 
grandisement of any particular state. [A lesson 
they had derived from Lorenzo de Medici, as 
has been before shown. ] 

7. Charles VIII. died at the age of twenty- 
eight, 1498; and, leaving no children, the Duke 
of Orleans succeeded to the throne of France, by 
the title of Lewis XII. 
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XXIX. 


HISTORY OF SPAIN IN THE FOURTEENTH AND. 


FIFTEENTH CENTURIES. 


1, We go back a little to the middle of the 
fourteenth century, to trace the history of Spain. 
Peter of Castile, surnamed the Cruel, (for no 
other reason than that he employed severe means 
‘to support his just rights, ) had to contend against 
a bastard brother, Henry of Transtamarre, who, 
with the aid of a Irrench banditti, called Malan- 
drins, Jed by Bertrand du Guesclin, [one of the 
most extraordinary characters of the age, | strove 
to, dispossess him of his kingdom. Peter was 
aided by Edward the Black Prince, then So- 
vereign of Guienne, who defeated Transtamarre, 
and took Bertrand prisoner ; but, on the return 
of the Prince to England, [ Bertrand du Guesclin 
having obtained his liberty by ransom, ] Peter 
was attacked by his former enemies, and [in the 

neighbourhood of Toledo} entirely defeated. 
Unable to restrain his rage in the first interview 
with ‘Transtamarre, the latter put him to death 
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with his own hand, 1368 ; and thus this usurper - 
secured for himself and his posterity the throne 
of Castile. Kg 

2. The weakness and debauchery of one of 
his descendants, Henry IV. of Castile, [who be- 
gan his reign in 1454,] occasioned a revolution 
in the kingdom. ‘The majority of the nation 
rose in rebellion; the assembly of the nobles 
solemnly deposed their King, and, on the al- 
leged ground of his daughter Johanna being a_ 
bastard, compelled him to settle the crown on 
his sister Isabella. [In vain did the unhappy 
King assert the legitimacy of his daughter, by 
a solemn oath on his death-bed: the opposite 
party prevailed; and the unfortunate Princess, 
whom the King of Portugal sought in marriage, 
was obliged to spend the remainder of her days 
in a monastery.| ‘They next brought about a 
marriage between Isabella and Ferdinand of Ar- 
ragon, which united the monarchies of Arragon 
and Castile. After a ruinous civil war, the re- 
volution was finally completed by the death of 
the deposed sovereign, 1474, and the retirement. 
of his daughter, [as has been before shown, ] 
1479. | | 

8. At the accession of Ferdinand and Isabella 
to the thrones of Arragon and Castile, Spain was 

VOL. Il. N 
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in a state of great disorder, from the lawless de- 

predations of the nobles and their vassals. It 

was the first object of the new sovereigns to re- 
press these enormitics, by subjecting the of- 

fenders to the utmost rigour of the law, enforced 
by the sword. The [Holy Brotherhood was in- : 
stituted for the discovery and punishment of 
crimes; and the Inquisition, (see supra, Sect. 

XIX. § 3.) under the pretext of extirpating 

heresy and impiety, afforded the most detestable 

examples of sanguinary persecution. 

4. The Moorish kingdom of Granada, a most 
splendid monarchy, but at that time weakened 
by faction, and a prey to civil war, offered a 
tempting object to the ambition of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. Alboacen was at war with his 
nephew Aboabdeli, who wanted to dethrone 
him; and Ferdinand aided Aboabdeli, in the 
view of ruining both; for no sooner was the 
latter in possession of the crown by the death of 
Alboacen, than Ferdinand invaded his ally with 
the whole force of Arragon and Castile. Granada 
was besieged in 1491; and, after a blockade of 
| eight months, surrendered to the victor. Abo- 
abdeli, by a mean capitulation, saved his life, 
and purchased a retreat for his countrymen to a 
mountainous part of the kingdom, where they 
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were suffered to enjoy unmolested their laws 
and their religion. ‘Thus ended the dominion 
of the Moors in Spain, which had subsisted for 
800 years. 

5. Ferdinand, from that period, took the title 
of King of Spain. -In 1492, he expelled all the 
Jews from his dominions, on the absurd ground 
that they kept in their hands the commerce of 
the kingdom; and Spain thus lost above 150,000 
of the most industrious of her inhabitants. The 
exiles spread themselves over the other king- 
doms of Europe, and were often the victims of a 
persecution equally inhuman. It would appear 
that Spain has felt, even to the present times, 
the effects of this folly, in the slow progress of 
the arts, and that deplorable inactivity which is 
the characteristic of her people. Even the dis- 
covery of the New World, which happened at 
this very period, and which stimulated the spirit 
of enterprise and industry in all the neighbour- 
ing kingdoms, produced but a feeble impression 
on that nation, which might in a great degree 
have monopolised its benefits. Of that great 
discovery we shall afterwards treat in a separate | 
section. 
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XXX. 


FRANCE, SPAIN, AND ITALY, IN THE END OF THE 
FIFTEENTH AND BEGINNING OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


1. Lewis XII., eagerly bent on vindicating 
his right to Naples, [and anxious to be divorced 
from his wife, the sister of Charles VIII., that 
he might marry his widow, Anne of Brittany, |. 
courted the interest of Pope Alexander VI., who 
promised his aid, on the condition that his 
natural son, Csesar Borgia, should receive from 
Lewis the duchy of Valentinois, with the King 
of Navarre’s sister in marriage, [though at that 
time an archbishop.] Lewis crossed the Alps ; 
and, in the space of a few days, was master of 
‘Milan and Genoa. Sforza Duke of Milan 
became his prisoner for life. Afraid of the 
power of Ferdinand of Spain, Lewis joined with 
him in the conquest of Naples, and agreed to 
divide with him the conquered dominions, the 
Pope making no scruple to sanction the parti- 
tion. But the compromise was of no duration ; 
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for Alexander VI. and Ferdinand judging it a 
better policy to share Italy between themselves, 
united their interest to strip Lewis of his new 
territories. The Spaniards, under Gonsalvo de 
Cordova, [the Great Captain, as he was called, ] 
defeated the French under the Duke de Nemours, 
[a descendant of Clovis,] and the Chevalier 
Bayard ; and Lewis irrecoverably lost his share 
of the kingdom of Naples ; [Frederic of Arragon, 
the deposed King, becoming his pensioner, by 
taking refuge in France, rather than trust him- 
sclf in the hands of his relation, the treacherous 
Ferdinand. ] | 

2. History relates with horror the crimes of 
Pope Alexander VI. and his son Cesar Borgia ; 
their murders, robberies, profanations, incests. 
They compassed their ends in attaining every 
object of their ambition, but with the universal 
abhorrence of mankind, and finally met with an 
ample retribution for their crimes. The Pope 
died by poison, prepared, as was alleged, by 
himself for an enemy; and Borgia, stripped of 
all his possessions by Pope Julius II., and sent 
prisoner to Spain by Gonsalvo de Cordova, 
perished in miserable obscurity. 

8. Julius II., the successor of Alexander, pro- 
jected the formidable league of Cambray, 1508, 
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with the Emperor, the Kings of France and 
Spain, the Duke of Savoy, and King of Hun- 
gary, for the destruction of Venice, and divid- 
ing her territories among the confederates. 
They accomplished in part their design; and 
Venice was on the verge of annihilation, when 
the Pope changed his politics; and having made 
the I'rench subservient to his views of plunder- 
ing the Venetians, now formed a new league 
with them, and the Germans and Spaniards, to 
expel the. French from Italy, and appropriate all 
their conquests. The Swiss and the English 
co-operated in this design. The French made a 
brave resistance under their celebrated Generals 
Bayard and Gaston de Foix, but were finally 
overpowered. Lewis was compelled to evacuate 
Italy: Ierdinand, with the aid of Henry VIII. 
of England, stripped him of Navarre, and forced 
him to purchase a peace. He died in 1515; 
and, though unfortunate in his military enter- 
prises, from the superior abilities of his rivals, 
Pope Julius and Ferdinand, was justly esteemed 
by his subjects for the wisdom and equity of his 
government. 

[4. The character of Pope Julius was very 
remarkable, not only as a politician, but as a 
soldier. In his last contests with the French 
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he headed his troops, at the advanced age of 
seventy, was scen, at the siege of Mirandola, to 
mount the trenches with his helmet on, to visit 
the works, to press the engineers, and at length 
victoriously to enter the breach. ] 


AXXLI. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE MIDDLE “OF 
THE FIFTEENTH TO THE BEGINNING OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. — CIVIL WARS OF YORK 
AND LANCASTER. 


1. We have seen France recovered from the 
English in the early part of the reign of Henry VI. 
by the talents and prowess of Charles VII. [and 
his Generals.] During the minority of Henry, 
who was a prince of no capacity, England was 
embroiled by the factious contention for power 
between his uncles, the Duke of Gloucester and 
the Cardinal of Winchester. The latter, to 
promote his own views of ambition, married 
Henryto Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Regnier 
the titular King of Naples, a woman of | great 
mental endowments and singular heroism of cha- 
racter, but whose severity in the persecution of 
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her enemies, [ particularly the Duke of Gloucester, 
the King’s uncle, whose untimely death was 
openly imputed to her,] alienated a great part 
of the nobles from their ellegiance, and in- 
creased the partisans of a rival claimant of the 
crown. 

2, This was Richard Duke of York, descended 
by his mother from Lionel second son of Ed- 
ward III., and elder brother to John of Gaunt,: 
the progenitor of Henry VI. The White Rose 
distinguished the faction of York, as the Red 
that of Lancaster. The party of York gained 
much strength from the incapacity of Henry, 
who was subject to fits of lunacy; [and from 
the removal of Suffolk, the prime minister and 
favourite of the Queen, who being impeached 
in parliament, was banished to France.] Richard 
was appointed Lieutenant and Protector of the 
kingdom. ‘The authority of Henry was now 
annihilated ; but Margaret roused her husband, 
in an interval of sanity,’to assert his right; and 
the nation was divided in arms between the 
rival parties. In the battle of St. Alban’s 5000 
of the Lancastrians were slain, and the King, 
{being wounded in the neck with an arrow, | 
| was taken prisoner by the Duke of York, 
29d May, 1454. Yet the Parliament, while it 
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confirmed the authority of the Protector, main- 
— its allegiance to the King. 

- The spirit of the Queen re-animated the 
i party: [she not only raised an army, but 
in the absence of the King headed it herself’; ] 
and the Lancastrians gained such advantage, 
that the Duke of York fled to Ireland, while his 
cause was secretly maintained in England by 
Guy Earl of Warwick. In the battle of Nor- 
thampton the party of York again prevailed, 
and Henry once more was brought prisoner to 
Londen, while his dauntless Queen, [who had 
fought by his side during the heat of the en- 
gagement, | still nobly exerted herself to retrieve 
his fortunes. York now claimed the crown in 
open parliament, but prevailed only to have his 
right of succession ascertained on Henry’s death, 
to the exclusion of the royal issue. : 

4. In the next battle the Duke of York [and 
his second son, the Earl of Rutland, | were slain, 
and their party defeated; but his successor 
Edward, supported by Warwick, avenged this 
disaster by a signal victory near Touton, in 
Yorkshire, 1461, in which 40,000 of the Lan- 
castrians were slain. York was proclaimed 
King by the title of Edward IV., while Mar- 
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garet, with her dethroned husband and infant 
son, fled to Flanders. 

5. Edward, who owed his crown to Warwick, 
was ungrateful to his benefactor; and the im- 
prudence and injustice of his conduct forced 
that nobleman at length to take part with the 
faction of Lancaster. The consequence was, 
that, after some struggles, Edward was deposed, 
and Henry VI. once more restored to the throne 
by the hands of Warwick, now known by the 
epithet of The King-maker. But this change 
was of no duration; the party of York ulti- 
mately prevailed; the Lancastrians were de- 
feated in the battle of Barnet, and the brave 
Warwick slain in the engagement, 1472. 

6. The intrepid Margaret, whose spirit was 
superior to every change of fortune, prepared 
to strike a last blow for the crown of England 
in the battle of Tewkesbury. The event was 
fatal to her hopes : victory declared for Edward. 
Margaret was sent prisoner to the Tower of 
London; and the Prince her son, a youth of 
high spirit, when brought into the presence of 
his conqueror, having nobly dared to justify his 
enterprise to the face of his rival, was barbar- 
ously murdered by the Dukes of Gloucester and 
Clarence. Henry VI. was soon after privately 
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put to death in the Tower. The heroic Mar- 
garet, ransomed by Lewis XI., died in France, 
1482, [having undoubtedly done as much as 
she could do as a Queen, a wife, and a mother, 
to dispel the odium incurred at the commence- 
ment of her reign, by the vindictive proceedings 
against her enemies, which we had occasion to 
notice. | 

7. Edward IV., thus secured on the throne 
by the death of all his competitors, abandoned 
himself without reserve to the indulgence of a 
vicious and tyrannical nature. He put to death, 
on the most frivolous pretence, his brother 
Clarence ; and, preparing to gratify his subjects 
by a war with France, he died suddenly, in the 
forty-second year of his age, poisoned, as was 
suspected, by his brother, Richard Duke of 
Gloucester, 1483. 

8. Edward left two sons, the elder, Ed- 
ward V., a boy of thirteen years of age. Richard 
Duke of Gloucester, named Protector in the 
minority of his nephew, hired, by means of 
Buckingham, a mob of the dregs of the popu- 
lace to declare their wish for his assumption of 
the crown. He yielded, with affected: reluct- 
ance, to this voice of the nation, and was pro- 
claimed King by the title of Richard ITI., 1483. 
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[He had indeed taken steps to assert his un- 
doubted right to the crown conferred on him, 
by procuring a Bill to be passed by the Parlia- 
ment, bastardising the issue of his brother, and 
thereby rendering the people the more indif- 
ferent about their fate.] Edward V., (after a 
reign of two months, ) together with his brother 
the Duke of York, were, by command of the 
usurper, smothered while asleep, and privately 
buried in the Tower. 

9. These atrocious crimes found an avenger 
in Henry Karl of Richmond, the surviving heir 
of the house of Lancaster, who, aided by 
Charles VIII. of France, landed in England, 
and revived the spirits of a party almost extin- 
guished in the kingdom. He gave battle to 
Richard in the field of Bosworth, and entirely 
defeated the army of the usurper, who was 
slain while fighting with the most desperate 
courage, August 22. 1485. The crown he wore 
in the engagement, [artfully insinuating thereby 
that he was contending against a rebel, | was im- 
mediately placed on the head of the conqueror. 
This auspicious day put an end to the civil wars 
of York and Lancaster. Henry VII. united the 
rights of both families by his marriage with 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. 

17 
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10. The reign of Henry VII. was of twenty- 
four years’ duration; and, under his wise and 
politic government, the kingdom recovered all 
the wounds it had sustained in those unhappy 
contests. Industry, good order, and perfect 
subordination, were the fruit of the excellent 
laws passed in this reign; though the temper of 
the Sovereign was despotic, and his avarice in 
the latter part of his reign prompted to the 
most oppressive exactions. 

11. The government of Henry was disturbed 
by two very singular enterprises ; the attempt of 
Lambert Simnel, the son of a baker, to counter- 
feit the person of the Earl ef Warwick, son of 
the Duke of Clarence; and the stmalar attempt 
of Perkin Warbeck, son of a Flemish Jew, to 
counterfeit the Duke of York, who had been 
smothered in the tower by Richard III. Both 
impostors found considerable support, but were 
finally defeated. Simnel, after being crowned 
at Dublin King of England and Ireland, ended 
his days in a menial office of Henry’s household. 
Perkin, for five years, supported his cause by 
force of arms, [countenauced by the King of 
France, ] and aided by a great proportion.of the 
English nobility; [acknowledged even by the 
Duchess of Burgundy, sister.of Edward IV., as 
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her nephew, and married to a Princess of the 
house of York.] Overpowered at length, he 
surrendered to Henry, who condemned him to 
perpetual imprisonment ; but his ambitious spirit 
meditating a new insurrection, he was put to 
death as a traitor. Henry VII. died 1509, in 
the fifty-third year of his age, and twenty-fourth 
of his reign. 


AXALIT. 


HISTORY OF SCOTLAND FROM THE MIDDLE oF 
THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY TO THE END OF 
THE REMIN OF JAMES V. 

1. In no country of Europe had the feudal 
aristocracy attained to a greater height than in 
Scotland. The power of the greater barons, 
while it rendered them independent, and often 
the rivals of their sovereign, was a perpetual 
source of turbulence and disorder in the king- 
dom. It was therefore a constant policy of the 
Scottish kings to humble the nobles, and break 
their factious combinations. Robert I. attempted 
to retrench the vast territorial possessions of his 
barons, by requiring every landholder to pro- 
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duce the titles of his estate; but was resolutely 
answered, that the sword was their charter of 
possession. 

2. On the death of Robert, in 1329, and 
during the minority of his son David, Edward 
Baliol, the son of John formerly King of Scot- 
land, with the aid of Edward III. of England, 
and supported by many of the factious barons, 
invaded the kingdom, and was crowned at Scone, 
while the young David was conveyed for secu- 
rity to France. The mean dependence of Ba- 
liol on the English monarch deprived him of the 
affections of the people. Robert the Steward 
of Scotland, Randolph and Douglas, supported 
the Brucian interest, and, assisted by the French, 
restored David to his throne; a Prince destined 
to sustain many reverses of fortune; for, ina 
subsequent invasion of the Inglish territory by 
the Scots, David was taken prisoner in the battle 
of Durham, and conveyed to London. He re- 
mained for eleven years in captivity, and wit- 
nessed the similar fate of a brother-monarch, 
John King of France, taken prisoner by the 
Black Prince in the battle of Poictiers. David 
was ransomed by his subjects, and restored to 
his kingdom in 1357; and he ended a turbulent 
reign in 1370-1. The crown passed at his de- 
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mise to his nephew Robert, the High Steward 
of Scotland, in virtue of a destination made by 
Robert I. with consent of the states. 

3. The reign of Robert II., which was of 
twenty years’ duration, was spent in a series of 
hostilities between the Scots and English, pro- 
ductive of no material consequence to cither 
kingdom, and the weak and indolent disposition 
of his successor, Robert III., who found himself 
unequal to the contest with his factious nobles, — 
prompted him to resign the government to his 
brother the Duke of Albany. This ambitious 
man formed the design of usurping the throne 
by the murder of his nephews, the sons of Ro- 
bert. The elder, Rothsay, a Prince of high spirit, 
was imprisoned, on pretence of treasonable de- 
signs, and starved to death. The younger, 
James, escaped a similar fate which was intended 
for him ; but, on his passage to France, whither 
he was sent for safety by his father, he was taken 
by an English ship of war and brought prisoner 
to London. The weak Robert sunk under these 
misfortunes, and died, 1405, after a reign of fif- 
teen years. | 

4, James I., a Prince of great natural endow- 
ments, profited by a captivity of eighteen years 
at the court of England, in adorning his mind 
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with every valuable accomplishment; [as well 
as in carefully marking and observing those dif- 
ferences in the governments, laws, and customs 
of the two countries, which might enable him 
to introduce and promote such changes on his 
return to Scotland, as should decidedly ame- 
liorate the condition of bis native kingdom. ] 
At his return, [thercfore, in 1423, ] to his king- 
dom, which in his absence had been weakly 
governed by the Regent Albany, and _ suffered 
under all the disorders of anarchy, he bent 
his whole attention to the improvement and 
civilisation of his people, by the enactment of 
many excellent laws, enforced with a resolute 
authority. The factions of the nobles, their 
dangerous combinations, and their domineering 
tyranny over their dependents, the great sources 
of the people’s miseries, were firmly restrained, 
and most severely punished. But these whole- 
some innovations, while they procured to James 
the affections of the nation at Jarge, excited the 
odium of the nobility, and gave birth to a con- 
spiracy, headed by the Earl of Athole, the King’s 
uncle, which terminated in the murder of this 
excellent Prince, in the 44th year of his age, 
A. D. 1437. 
VOL. II. Oo 
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5. His son, James II., inherited a consider- 
able portion of the talents of his father ; and, 
in the like purpose of restraining the inordinate 
power of his nobles, pursued the same maxims of 
government, which an impetuous temper prompt- 
ed him, in some instances, to carry to the most 
blamable excess; [having an example set him by 
Crichton, the minister of his father.] The Earl 
of Douglas, trusting to a powerful vassalage, had 
assumed an authority above the laws, and a state 
and splendour rival to those of his sovereign. 
He was scized, and, without accusation or trial, 
beheaded. His successor imprudently running 
the same carcer, and boldly justifying, i a con- 
ference, his rebellious practices, was put to death 
by the King’s own hand. Thus were the fac- 
tions of the nobles quelled by a barbarous rigour 
of authority. ‘To his people James was bene- 
ficent and humane, and his laws contributed ma- 
terially to their civilisation and prosperity, [as 
well as to the advancement of the kingly au- 
thority.] He was killed in the 30th year of his 
age, by the bursting of a cannon, in besieging the 
castle of Roxburgh, A. D. 1460. 

— 6. His son, James III., without the talents 
of his predecessors, affected to tread in the same 
steps. To humble his nobles, he bestowed his 
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confidence on mean favourites; an insult which 
the former avenged by rebellion. His brothers 
Albany and Mar, aided by Edward IV. of Eng- 
land, [to whom the former is recorded to have 
bound himself in promises and engagements 
derogatory to his honour, as well as to the inde- 
pendence of his country, ] attempted a revolu- 
tion in the kingdom, which was frustrated only 
by the death of Edward. In a second rebellion, 
the confederate nobles forced the Prince of Roth- 
say, eldest son of James, [then only fifteen years 
of age,] to appear in arms against his father. 
In an engagement near Bannockburn the rebels 
were successful, and the King was slain, in the 
35th year of his age, 1488. 

7. James IV., a great and most accomplished 
Prince, whose talents were cqualled by his vir- 
tues, while his measures of government were dic- 
tated by a true spirit of patriotism, won by a 
well-placed confidence the affections of his no- 
bility. In his marriage with Margaret, the 
daughter of Henry VII. of England, both so- 
vereigns wisely sought a bond of amity between 
the kingdoms; but this purpose was frustrated 
in the succeeding reign of Henry VIII. The 
high spirit of the rival monarchs was easily in- 
flamed by trifling causes of offence; and France, 
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then at war with England, courted the aid of her 
ancient ally. James invaded England with a pow- 
erful army, which he wished to lead to imme- 
diate action; but the prudent delays of Surrey, 
the English General, wasted and weakened his 
force; and in the fatal battle of Flodden the 
Scots were defeated with prodigious slaughter. 
~The gallant James perished in the fight, and 
with him almost the whole of the Scottish nobles, 
A. D. 1513. 
8. Under the Jong minority of his son James V., 
an infant at the time of his father’s death, the 
kingdom was feebly ruled by his uncle Albany. 
The aristocracy began to resume its ancient 
spirit of independence, which was ill brooked by 
a Prince of a proud and uncontrollable mind, 
‘who felt the keenest jealousy of a high prero- 
gative. With a systematic policy, he employed 
the church to abase the nobility, [possessing, as 
he did, the sole right of nomination to vacant 
bishopries and abbeys, which alone gave him 
great power with the clergy, he was careful to] 
confer all the principal offices of state on able 
ecclesiastics. The Cardinal Beaton, [a man of: 
superior talents, | co-operated with great zeal in 
the: “goin of his master, and under him ruled 
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9. Henry VIII., embroiled with the Papacy, 
sought an alliance with the King of Scots; but 
[though Henry had ¢ome as far as York, to 
hold an interview with his nephew, by appoint- 
ment, | the ecclesiastical counsellors of the latter, 
[for obvious reasons, | defeated this beneficial 
purpose. A war was thus provoked, and James 
was reluctantly compelled to court those nobles 
whom it had been hitherto his darling object to 
humiliate. They now determined on a_ dis- 
graceful revenge. In an attack on the Scottish 
border the English were repelled, and an oppor- 
tunity offered to the Scots of cutting off their 
retreat. The King gave his orders to that end, 
but his barons obstinately refused to advance 
beyond the frontier. One measure more was 
wanting to drive their Sovereign to despair. In 
a subsequent engagement with the English, 
10,000 of the Scots deliberately surrendered 
themselves prisoners to 500 of the enemy. The 
high spirit of James sunk under his contending 
passions ; and he died of a broken heart, in the 
33d year of his age, a few days after the birth 
of a daughter, [by his queen, Mary of Guise, of 
the house of Lorraine in France,] yet more 
unfortunate than her father, Mary Queen of 
scots, A. D. 1542. 

03 
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AXXIITI. 


ON THE ANCIENT CONSTITUTION OF THE SCOT- 
TISH GOVERNMENT. 


1. We have seen it a constant policy with the 
Scottish kings to abase the power of their nobles, 
and this struggle we have observed to have been 
the source of much misery and bloodshed ; but 
the policy was necessary, from the dangerous 
ambition and lawless tyranny of those nobles, 
who frequently aimed at overturning the throne, 
and exercised the severest oppression on all 
their dependents. The interests, therefore, of 
‘the people, no less than the security of the 
prince, demanded the repression of this over- 
bearing and destructive power. ‘The aristocracy 
was, however, preserved, no less by its own 
strength than by the concurrence of circum- 
stances, and chiefly by the violent and unhappy 
fate of the sovereigns. Meantime, although the 
measures they pursued were not successful, their 
‘consequences were beneficial. They restrained, 
if they did not destroy, the spirit of feudal op- 
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pression, and gave birth to order, wise laws, and 
a more tranquil administration of government. 

2. The legislative power, though nominally 
resident in the Parliament, was virtually in the 
King, who, by [an extraordinary] influence, 
[ considering the circumstances in which he stood 
with the aristocracy, | entirely controlled its pro- 
ceedings. The Parliament consisted of three 
estates, the nobles, the dignified clergy, and the 
lesser barons, the representatives of the towns 
and shires [first admitted as such by Robert 
Bruce, 1826.] The disposal of benefices gave 
the crown the entire command of the church- 
men, who equalled the nobles in number ; and 
at least a majority of the commons were the 
dependents of the Sovereign. [None of these, 
indeed, attended so much on the ground of 
privilege as service. They were as vassals at 
the court of a superior, attending more for form’s 
sake than as a regular legislative or deliberative 
body; and, therefore, paying little regard to their 
own importance, or giving themselves the trouble 
of questioning too closely the motives or the 
merits of the measures, laws, or regulations sub- 
mitted to them ; for if they disliked them, they 
looked to other means of eluding or resisting 
them, and asserting their independence. The 
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chief business was done byja committee, termed 
the Lords of the Articles, who prepared every 
measure that was to come before the Parliament, 
and these, by the mode of their election, were in 
effect nominated by the King. It is to the 
credit of the Scottish princes, that there are few 
instances of their abusing an authority so ex- 
tetisive as that which they constitutionally en- 
joyed. 

38. The King had anciently the supreme juris- 
diction in all causes, civil and criminal, which 
he generally exercised through the medium of 
his privy council; but in 1425 James I. insti- 
tuted the Court of Session, consisting of the 
Chancellor and certain judges chosen from the 
three estates. This Court was new modelled by 
James V., and its jurisdiction limited to civil 
causes, the cognisance of crimes being com- 
mitted to the Justiciary. The Chancellor was 
the highest officer of the crown, and president 
of the Parliament. To the Chamberlain be- 
longed the care of the finances and the public 
police ; to the High Steward the charge of the 
King’s household: the Constable regulated all 
matters of military arrangement; and _ the 
Marshal was the King’s lieutenant, and master 
of the horse. 
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4, The revenue of the Sovereign consisted of 
his domain, which was extensive, of the feudal 
casualties and forfeitures, the profits of the 
wardships of his vassals, the rents of vacant 
benefices, the pecuniary fines for offences, and 
the aids or presents occasionally given by the 
subject ; a revenue at all times sufficient for the 
purposes of government, and the support of ‘the 
dignity of the crown. 

5. The political principles which regulated 
the conduct of the Scots towards other nations 
were obvious and simple. It had ever been an 
object of ambition to England to acquire the 
sovereignty of her sister-kingdom, who was con- 
stantly on her guard against this design of her 
more potent neighbour. It was the wisest policy 
for Scotland to attach herself to France, the 
natural enemy of England; an alliance reci- 
procally courted from similar motives. In those 
days this attachment was justly esteemed pa- 
triotic; while the Scots, who were the partisans 
of England, were with equal justice regarded as 
traitors to their country. In the period of which 
we now treat, it was a settled policy of. the 
English sovereigns to have a secret faction. in 
their pay in Scotland, for the purpose of' divid- 
ing, and thus enslaving, the nation; and to this 
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source all the subsequent disorders of the latter 
kingdom are to be attributed. 


XXXIV. 


A VIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF LITERATURE AND 


SCIENCE IN EUROPE; 


FROM THE REVIVAL OF LETTERS DOWN TO THE 
END OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


1. Tue first restorers of learning in Kurope 
were the Arabians, who, in the course of their 
Asiatic conquests, becoming acquainted. with 
some of the ancient Greek authors, discovered 
and justly appreciated the knowledge and im- 
provement to be derived from them. ‘The 
caliphs procured from the eastern emperors copies 
of the ancient manuscripts, and had them care- 
fully translated into Arabic; esteeming prin- 
cipally, [if not exclusively, ] those which treated 
of mathematics, physics, and metaphysics ; [all 
the other branches of Grecian literature they 
seem to have totally neglected ; not even 
Homer having found an Arabian translator, nor 
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any Grecian poet, orator, or historian, except 
Plutarch.] They disseminated their knowledge, 
[however, such as it was, | in the course of their 
conquests, and founded schools and colleges in 
all the countries they subdued. 

2, The western kingdoms of Europe became 
first acquainted with the learning of the ancients 
through the medium of those Arabian transla- 
tions, [which possibly, after all, were not made— 
from the originals, but from Syriac versions only. }. 
Charlemagne caused Latin translations to be 
made from the Arabian, [not but that he had a 
Latin copy of Aristotle’s logic made from the 
original Greek, which appears to have been con- 
sulted by Alcuin and Bede:] he founded, also, 
after the example of the caliphs, the universi- 
ties of Bononia, Pavia, Osnaburg, and Paris. 
Alfred, with a similar spirit, and by similar 
means, introduced a taste for literature in Eng- 
land; but the subsequent disorders of the 
kingdom replunged it into barbarism. The 
Normans, however, brought from the Continent 
some tincture of ancient learning, which was 
kept alive in the monasteries, [and which, there 
is reason to think, had been propagated from 
Ireland, the original refuge of the learned, during 
the troubles in Germany; in these monasteries ] 
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the monks were meritoriously employed in tran- 
scribing a few of the ancient authors, along with 
the legendary lives of the saints. 

3. In this dawn of literature in England ap- 
peared Henry of Huntingdon and Geofirey of 
Monmouth, names distinguished in the earliest 
annals of poetry and romance; John of Salis- 
bury, a moralist ; William of Malmesbury, an- 
nalist of the history of England before the reign 
of Stephen; Giraldus Cambrensis, known in the 
fields of history, theology, and poetry; Joseph 
of Exeter, author of two Latin epic poems on 
the Trojan war, and the war of Antioch, or the 
crusade, which are read with pleasure even in 
the present day. 

4. But this era of a good taste in letters was 
of short duration. The taste for classical com- 
position and historic information yielded to the 
barbarous subtleties of scholastic divinity as 
taught [and practised] by Lombard and Abe- 
lard, [in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. ] 
[Two causes may particularly be assigned for 
this state of things; first, the necessity men 
lay under of discussing all philosophical or theo- 
logical questions in the way of public disput- 
ation, before the art of printing had enabled 
them to communicate their sentiments otherwise; 
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and, secondly, the introduction of the Aristote- 
lian philosophy, not by the direct channel of the 
eastern empire, wit) the comments and illus- 
trations of those who really understood it, but 
in the imperfect and often faulty translations 
of the Arabians. ‘The general attention was 
also at this time drawn to the rules and doctrines 
of the Roman civil law, by the lectures of the 
celebrated Irnerius at Bologna, which as they 
tended greatly to exalt the imperial and tem- 
poral authority, were quickly followed by the 
Decretals of Gratian, spoken of in another place; 
both together forming a complicated system of 
jurisprudence, which, wherever the two interests 
came into competition, required the closest ap- 
plication, and no small knowledge of all the arts 
and expedients of chicanery. In proportion as 
the study of the law occupied the attention of 
the northern parts of Italy, the study of medi- 
cine seems to have been cultivated in the south, 
where the school of Salerno became particularly 
eminent. The Universities in general followed 
these changes; and in addition to the Z'riviwm 
and Quadrivium, to which they had been pre- 
viously confined, theology, law, and medicine, 
began to have their several professgrs, and de- 
grees to be conferred in all these faculties. The 
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revival of the Roman law, and study of juris- 
prudence, led also to the formation of the French 
parliaments.] The amusements of the vulgar 
in those periods were metrical and prose ro- 
mances, unintelligible prophecies, “and fables of 
giants and enchanters. 

5. In the middle of the thirteenth century 
appeared a distinguished genius, Roger Bacon, 
an English friar, whose comprehensive mind was 
filled with all the stores of ancient learning ; 
who possessed a discriminating judgment to se- 
parate the precious ore from the dross, and a 
power of invention fitted to advance in every 
science which was the object of his study. He 
saw the insufficiency of the school-philosophy, 
and first recommended the prosecution of know- 
ledge by experiment and the observation of 
nature, He made discoveries of importance in 
astronomy, in optics, in chemistry and medicine, 
and mechanics. He reformed the kalendar, 
discovered the construction of telescopic glasses, 
forgotten after his time, and revived by Galileo, 
and has left a plain intimation of his knowledge 
of the composition of gunpowder. Yet this 
‘most superior genius believed in the possibility 
of discovering an elixir for the prolongation of 
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life, in the. transmutation of metals into oe 
and in judicial astrology. | 

6. A general taste prevailed for poetical com- 
position in the twelfth and thirteenth centtiries. 
The Troubadours of Provence [or Languedoc, 
for Thoulouse was the principal seat of the 
provencal muses, | wrote sonnets, madrigals, and 
satirical ballads, and excelled in extempore dia- 
logues on the subject of love, which they treated 
in a metaphysical and Platonic strain. [As 
theirs was the poetry of courts, of polished and 
artificial society, pastorals seem to have been 
excluded, or, if in a few instances attempted, to 
have failed. We stand chiefly indebted to them, 
perhaps, for the great varicty of measures to be 
found in modern poetry. ] They contended for 
the prize of poetry at solemn meetings, where 
princes, nobles, and the most illustrious ladies, 
attended to decide between the rival bards; and 
some of those princes, as Richard I. of England, 
Frederick I. Emperor of Germany, are cele- 
brated themselves as Troubadours of eminence.’ 
Many fragments yet remain of their composi- 
tions. [It is usual, indeed, to reckon among 
them two kings of Arragon, one of Sicily,, a 
Dauphin of Auvergne, and a Prince ot Orange, 
ecclesiastics, monks, libertines, devotees, and 
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even one inquisitor. The Troubadours dealt in 
lyric poetry, the Zrouveurs, or northern poets, 
wrote epic. | 

7. The transference of the Papal seat to 
Avignon in the fourteenth century familiarised 
the Italian poets with the songs of the ‘Trouba- 
dours, and gave a tincture of the Provengal 
style to their compositions, which is very ob- 
servable in the poetry of Petrarch and of Dante. 
[The latter, indeed, did not altogether disdain to 
write in the Provencal language.] The Divina 
Comedia of Dante first introduced the machinery 
of angels and devils in the room of the Pagan 
mythology, and is a work containing many 
examples of the terrible sublime. The Sonneds 
and Canzonz of Petrarch, [who lived almost a 
century after Dante,] are highly tender and 
pathetic, though vitiated with a quaintness and 
conceit, which is a prevalent feature of the 
Italian poetry. ‘The Decamerone of Boccacio, 
a work [in prose] of the same age, is a master- 
piece for invention, ingenious narrative, and 
acquaintance with human nature. These au- 
thors have fixed the standard of the Italian lan- 
guage. [The original unimproved Provencal 
style of poetry, as it had little of real genius or 
merit to recommend it, may be said to have 
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sunk into neelect and oblivion, i in ‘the fourteenth 
century. ] 

8. Contemporary with Petrarch | and. Boc- 
cacio, ] and of rival merit, was the English 
Chaucer, who displays all the talents of the 
latter, through the medium of excellent poetry. | 
The works of Chaucer discover an extensive — 
knowledge of the sciences, an acquaintance both | 
with ancient and modern learning, particularly © 
the literature of France and Italy, and, above | 





all, a most acute discernment of life and-manners. 
[He had visited many parts of ‘the Continent, 
particularly Italy, was personally acquainted with 
Petrarch, and in all likelihood with Boccacio. ] . 
9. Of similar character are the poems of 
Gower, [the master of Chaucer, as he calls him. 
self, but of a graver cast, and a more chastened 
morality. [Chaucer has characterised him as the 
‘“‘ moral Gower :’’ his great work, the Confessio — 
Amanizs, contained: nearly thirty- five thousand 
lines, and is said to have been written by the. 
desire of King Richard IL; “between the years 
1877 and 1393. ] Equal to:these eminent men, 
in every species of literary merit, was the ac: 
‘complished James I. of Scotland, of which his 
remaining writings bear convincing EesHmony 
VOL. Ht. P 
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The doubtful Rowley of’ Bristol is said to" have 
adorned the fifteenth century. 
f0. Spain, at this period, began to emerge from 
ignorance and barbarism, and to produce a few of 
those works which are enumerated with appro- 
bation in the whimsical but judicious criticism 
of Cervantes. (D. Quixote, B. 1. c. 6.) [The 
romance of the Cid, the hero of’ the Spaniards, 
was more ancient than the Dzvina Comedia of 
‘Dante, by as much as one hundred and fifty 
years. | 
11. But although poetry attained in those 
ages a considerable degree of splendour, there 
was but little advancement in general literature 
and science. History was disgraced by the in- 
termixture of miracle and fable; though we find 
much curious information in the writings of 
Matthew of Westminster, of Walsingham, Eve-’ 
rard, Duysburg, and the Chronicles of Froissart 
and Monstrelet. Philip de Commines happily de- 
scrives the reign of Lewis XI. and Charles VIII. 
of France. Villani and Platina are valuable re- 
corders of the affairs of Italy. VW 
12. A taste for classical learning in the fifteenth 
century led to the discovery of many of the an* 
dient authors. Poggio discovered the writings 
of Quintilian, and_several of the compositiéns of 
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Cicero, which stimulated to farther research, 

and the recovery of many valuable remains of 
Greek and Roman literature. But this taste Was 

not generally diffused. France and England 

were extremely barbarous. The library at Ox: 

ford contained only 600 volumes, and there 

were but four classics in the Royal Library at 

Paris. But a brighter period was approaching. 

The dispersion of the Greeks, on the fall of the 

Eastern empire, towards the middle of' the fif,, 
teenth century, diffused a taste for polite litera- 

ture over all the west of Europe. A succession , 
of Popes, endowed with a liberal and enlight?, 
‘ened spirit, gave every encouragement to learn. 

ing and the sciences ; and, above all, the noble 

discovery of the Art of Printing, [by movable 

types, | contributed to their rapid advancement 

and dissemination, and gave a certain assurance 

of the perpetuation of every valuable art, and 

the progressive improvement of human know- 

ledge. [A Psalter, printed in Mentz in the year 

1457, is the first book which appears to have 

beer printed with a certain date. ] 

: 18.""The rise of dramatic composition among 

#i@ ‘nidderris:is to be traced to the absurd and 

Tadicrous representation in the churches of the 

Scripture histories, called in England Mysteries, 
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Miracles, and Moralities. These were first ex- 
hibited in the twelfth century, [as has been be- 
fore shown,] and continued to the sixteenth, 
when in England they were prohibited by law. 
Of these we have amusing specimens in Warton’s 
History of English Poetry. Profane dramas were 
substituted in their place; and a mixture of the 
sacred and profane appears to have been known 
in France as early as 1300. In Spain, the far- 
cical mysteries keep their ground to the present 
day ; nor was it fill the end of’ the sixteenth cen- 
tury that any regular composition for the stage 
‘was known in that country. ‘The Italians are 
allowed by their own writers to have borrowed 
their theatre from the French and Kaglish. 


AAXAY. 


VIEW OF THER PROGRESS OF COMMERCE IN EUROPE 
BEFORE THE PORTUGUESE DISCOVERIES. 


1. BEFoRE giving an account of the disco- 
veries of the Portuguese 1 in the fifteenth century, 
in exploring a new route to India, we shall pre- 
sent a short view of the progress of commerce 
in Europe down to that period. 
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The boldest naval enterprise of the ancients 
was the Periplus of Hanno, who sailed (570 B.C.) 
from Carthage to the coast of Guinea, within 
four or five degrees of the linc. Africa was not 
known by the ancients to be almost circumnavi- 
gable. They had a very limited knowledge of 
the habitable earth. ‘They believed that both 
the torrid and frigid zones were uninhabitable ; 
and they were but very imperfectly acquainted 
with a great part of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
Denmark, Sweden, Prussia, Poland, the greatest 
part of Russia, were unknown to them. In 
Ptolemy’s description of the globe, the 63d dé 
gree of latitude is the limit of the earth to thé 
North, the equinoctial to the South. 

2. Britain was circumnavigated in the time of 
Domitian. ‘The Romans frequented it for the 
‘purposes of commerce; and Tacitus mentions 
London as a celebrated resort of merchants. 
The commerce of the ancients was, however, 
chiefly confined to the Mediterranean. In the 
flourishing periods of the ConStantinopolitat 
empire, the merchandise of India was imported 
from Alexandria; but, after the couquest of 
Egypt by the Arabians, it was carried up the 
Indus, and thence by land to the Oxus, which 
then ran into the Caspian Sea; thence it was 
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brought up he Wolga, and again carried over 
land to the Don, whence it descended ‘into the 
Euxine. a 

3. After the fall of the Western empire, 
commerce was long at a stand in Europe ; [al- 
most confined, indeed, to the capital of the East- 
ern empire, which had alone been sufficiently 
strong to defy the assaults of the barbarians,’ 
and which was so situated as to be almost ne- 
cessarily commercial.] When Attila was ravag- 
ing Italy, the Veneti took refuge in the small 
islands at the northern extremity of the Adriatic, 
ped there founded bees, A.D. 452, Migaes 


i 





reseur ce, | and trade to the coasts of ‘aes and 
the Levant, for spices and other merchandise of 
Arabia and India. Genoa, Florence, and Pisa, 
imitated the example [of Venice], and began, 
[though a whole century later, ] to acquire ‘eon- 
siderable wealth ; but Venice retained her supe- 
rior ity over these rival states, [though forced at 
dne time, by the progress of the Saracens, to-go 
to Constantinople instead of Alexandria, for In- 
dian and Chinese commodities ;] she gained.also 
consider rable territories on the ppposite coast of 
Ilyricum and Dalmatia. [ Florence, indeed, till 






after her acquisition of the port of Leghorn i in 
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1425, “was eacelea ‘not - her maritime trade 
so much as by her manufactures and dealings in 
bills of exchange. | 

4. The maritime cities of Italy profited by 
the crusades, in furnishing the armies with sup- 
plies, and bringing home the produce of, the 
East. The Italian merchants established manu- 
efactures similar to those of Constantinople. 
- Rogero, King of Sicily, brought artisans from 
Athens, and established a silk manufacture at 
Palermo in 1130. The sugar-cane, [mel-arundt- 
naceum, or reed-honcy, as it was at first called, 
and which, as well as silk, came originally from : 
China, | was planted in Sicily in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and thence carried to Madeira, and finally 
made its way to the West Indies. _ " a 

5. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
the Italians were the only commercial people 
of Europe. [When the Genoese had suc ceeded 
in subverting the Latin and restoring the Eastern 
dynasty of Eastern princes, the Venetians 
quitted Constantinople, and being able to return 
to their original channel of communication with 
India by the ports of Egypt and Syria, towards 
the close of the fourteenth century, fully reco- 
_yered their ascendancy i in Italy, Genoa declining 
in] proportion. ] Venice set the first example _ of 
p 4 
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a national bank in 1157, Avhich niaintained its 
credit for a great length of time. ‘The only trade 
of France, Spain, and Germany, at this time, was 
carried on at stated fairs and markets,. to which 
“traders resorted from all quarters, paying a tax 
to the sovereigns or the lords of the territory. 
The more enterprising bought a privilege of ex- 
emption, by paying at once a large sum, and 
were thence called 2'ree Traders. 

.6. In the middle ages, the Italian merchants, 
usually called Lombards, [as occupying or be- 
longing to the principal towns of northern Italy, ] 
were the factors of all the European nations, and 
“were enticed, by privileges granted by the sove- 
reigys, to settle in France, Spain, Germany, and 
England. ‘They were not only traders in com- 
modities, but bankers, or money-dealers; but 
they found in this last business a severe restraint 
from the Canon law, prohibiting the taking of 
interest ; and hence, from the necessary privacy 
of their bargains, there were no “bounds to ex- 
orbitant usury. The Jews, too, who were, [of 
necessity, | thechief dealers in money, [being not 
only precluded from all other callings, but in a 
great measure free of the law alluded to, being 
permitted to take interest of strangers, ] brought 
disrepute on the trade of banking, and frequently 
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suffered, on that necotnt. es acu intolerable 
persecution and confiscation of their fortunes. 
To guard against these injuries, they. vent 4 
Bills of Exchange. By 
7. The Lombard merchants awakened a spirit 
of commerce, and gave birth to manufactures, 
which were generally encouraged by the sove- 
reigns in the different kingdoms of Europe. 
Among the chief encouragements was the insti- 
tution of corporations or monopolies, the earliest 
of which are traced up to the eleventh century; a 
policy beneficial and perhaps necessary where 
the spirit of industry is low, and manufactures 
are in their infancy, but of hurtful consequence 
where trade and manufactures are flourishing. 
8. Commerce began to spread towards the 
north of .Europe about the end of the twelfth 
century. The sea-ports on the Baltic traded 
with France and Britain, and with the Mediter- 
ranean, by the staple of the Isle of Oleron, near 
the mouth of the Garonne, then possessed by 
the English. The commercial laws of Oleron 
and Wisbuy (on the Baltic) regulated for many 
ages the trade of Europe. To protect their 
trade trom piracy, Lubec, Hamburgh, and most 
of the northern sea-ports, joined in a confederacy, 
under certain general regulations, termed the 
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ngue of the "isin tinin an union so be- 
neficial i in its nature, and so formidable in point 
of strength, as to have its alliance courted by the 
| Rpedominant powers of Europe. [It seems to 





ire attained its highest state of prosperity about 
the year 1370. ] 

9. For the trade of’ the Hanse-towns with the 
southern kingdoms, Bruges, on the coast of 
Flanders, was found a convenient entrepdt, and 
thither the Mediterranean merchants brought 
the commodities of India and the Levant, to ex- 
change with the produce and manufactures of 
the North. [But there was an interior land- 
¢ommerce carried on at the same time, and 
which subsisted till the discovery of the passage 
to India by the Cape of Good Hope. The 
connection was formed through the cities o! 
Augsburgh and Nuremburgh, which had an em. 
poriym at Venice.] The Mlemings now began 
toa @ncourage trade and manufactures, which 
thence spread to the Brabanters; but then 
growth being checked by the impolitic sove- 
reigns of those provinces, they found a more 
favourable field in England, which was destined 
thence to derive the great source of its national 
opulence. 


40. The Britons had verv earlv seen the im- 
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portance’ ‘of commetce. Bede elates that, Lon. 
don, in 614, was frequented by foreigners for 
the purpose of trade; and William of Malmes. 
bury speaks of it, in 1041, as a most populgias 
and wealthy city. The Cinque Ports, Dover, 
Hastings, Hythe, Romney, and Sandwich; a 


ic 7 
sage a 2 








ob 
tained in that age their privileges and immuni- 


ties, on condition of furnishing each five ships 
of war. These ports are now eight in ‘number, 
and send their members to Parliament. : 
11. The woollen manufacture of England was 
considerable in the twelfth century. Henry 4I. 
incorporated the weavers of London, and gaye 
them various privileges. By a law passed in “his. 
reign, all cloth made of foreign wool was con- 
demned to be burnt. Scotland at this time seems 
to nave ain a considerable source of wee ) th, 





to 100,000/. sterling of aii money. The 
English found it difficult to raise double that sum 
tor the ransom of Richard J., and the Scots: con- 
tributed a proportion of it. [Irish cloth wa 





known in England in the time of Henry I; : 
and from passages in some of the ancient poems 
of Italy, the serges of Ireland appear to have 
been used in the dresses of the ladies, there. m 
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very ‘remote times.] The English sovereigns 
at first drew a considerable revenue from the 
custom on wool exported to be manufactured 
‘abroad; but becoming soon sensible of the 
benefit of encouraging its home-manufacture, 
they i 
tisans and merchants, [who were suffering at 


invited, for that purpose, the foreign ar- 





home under the abuses of a monopolising spirit, | 
to reside in England, and gave them valuable 
immunities, [allowing them to form companies 
of the nature of corporations, the oldest being 
that of the German merchants of the Steel-yard. ] 
Edward III. was peculiarly attentive to trade 
and ‘manufactures, as appears by the laws passed 
in his reign; and he was bountiful in the en- 
couragement of foreign artisans, {many of whom 
came into England from the Netherlands in the 
year. 1331.] The succeeding reigns were not 
SO” ‘favourable ; and during the civil wars of 
York and Lancaster, the spirit of trade and ma- 
nufactures greatly declined ; nor was it till the 
accession of Henry VII. that they began once 
more to revive and flourish. In that interval, 

however, of their decay in England, commerce 
andthe arts were encouraged in Scotland by 
James I. and his successors, as much as the com- 
| paratively. rude and turbulent state of the king- 
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dom woud permit. The herring-fishery, [which 
had been known and practised many.centuries 
before, even in the time of David I., contempo- 
rary with Henry I. and Stephen of England, ] | 
then began to be vigorously promoted ; and the 
duties laid on the exportation of woollen cloth 
show that this manufacture was then considerable 
among the Scots. Glasgow began, in 1420, to 
acquire wealth by the fisheries, but had little or 
no foreign trade till after the discovery of 
America and the West Indies. 

12. Henry VII. gave the most liberal encour- 
agement to trade and manufactures, particularly 
the woollen, by inviting foreign artisans, and es- 
tablishingthem at Leeds, Wakefield, Halifax, &c. 
The navigation-acts were passed in his reign, 
and commercial treaties formed with the conti 
nental kingdoms for the protection of the mer- 
chant-shipping. Such was the state of commerce 
at the time when the Portuguese made those 
great discoveries which opened a new route to 
India, and gave a circulation to its wealth over 
most of the nations of Europe. 
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XXXVI. 


DISCOVERIES | OF THE PORTUGUESE IN THF FIF- 
<.TRENTH CENTURY, AND THEIR EFFECTS ON 


THE COMMERCE OF EUROPE. 


1. Tux polarity of the magnet had been 
known in Europe as early as the [twelfth 
and] thirteenth centuries, [and applied both 
in the north and south to the purposes of na- 
vigation, either in the twelfth or early in the 
thirteenth century; the Norwegians appearing at 
that period to have used the compass in their 
voyages to and from Iceland, and an old Pro- 
vengal poet, who wrote in the twelfth century, 
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1g clearly and minutely described it, as used 
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by the Provencal mariners in the Mediterranean. 
In the middle of the fourteenth century, it 
appears to have ‘been known in. Seotland, but 
it was not till the fifteenth that the European 
mariners ventured to depart far from the land.] 
The Eastern ocean was little otherwise known 
than by name; and the Atlantic was supposed 
to be: a boundless expanse of sea, extending 
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probably to the eastern shores of Asia. ‘In the 
belief that the torrid zone was tininhabitable, a 
promontory on the African coast, in the 29th 
degree of north latitude, was termed Cape Non, - 
as forming an impassable limit. 
2, In the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
John, King of Portugal, sent a few vessels ‘to ext: | 
plore the African coast; and these, doubling 
Cape Non, proceeded to Cape Boyador, within 
two degrees of the northern tropic. Prince 
Henry, the son of John, [who had been engaged 
in the memorable siege of Ceuta in Africa, and 
being not only of a curious and inquisitive turn 
of mind, but strongly bent upon enriching his 
country, by means of navigation and discovery, 
is supposed to have acquired much information 
there concerning that continent, | equipped first: 
a single ship, which, being driven out to sea, 
landed on the island of Porto Santo. T hidoive 
voluntary experiment imboldened the matitiers 
to abandon their timid mode of coasting, and 
launch into the open sea. In 1420, [the sammie 
prince sent out three ships, two of which, ventur- 
ing into the ocean, | discovered Madeira, where 
the Portuguese established a colony, and planted 





the Cyprus vine and the sugar-cané. 
8. The spirit of enterprise thus awakened, 
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Prince Henry obtained from Eugene LV. a bull, 
granting to the Portuguese the property of all 
the countries they might discover between Cape 
Non and India. Under John I. of Portugal, 
the Cape Verd Islands were discovered and 
colonised ; and the fleets, advancing to the coast 
of Guinea, fortunately brought home gold-dust, 
gums, and ivory, [which had the effect of stimu- 
lating the avarice of the Portuguese to greater 
exertions than the patriotism of their prince 
could do.] Passing the equator, [in 1484, ] the 
Portuguese, [under Bartholomew Diaz, | entered 
a new hemisphere, and boldly proceeded to the 
extremity of the continent, [passing round even 
the southern Cape of Africa, which they called the 

Cape of Storms.] In 1497, a fleet under Vasco 
de Gama doubled the Cape [again, which the 
King himself nad now denominated, with singular ° 
propriety, the Cape of Good Hope, ] and, sailing 
onwards beyond the mouths of the Arabian and 
Persian Gulfs, [encouraged, as it has been al- 
leged, by the representations of one of the King’s 
subjects, who had gained such information in 
Abyssinia as led him to conclude and represent 
to his sovereign that such a passage to India . 
was practicable,] arrived at Calicut, on the 
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Malabar coast, after a voyage of 1500 leagues, 
performed in thirteen months. | 
_ 4. De Gama entered into an alliance with 
the Rajah of Calicut, a tributary of the Mogul 
empire, and returned to Lisbon with specimens 
of the wealth and produce of the country. A 
succeeding fleet formed settlements ;' and, van- 
quishing the opposition of the native princes, 
soon achieved the conquest of’ all the coast of 
Malabar. ‘The city of Goa, taken by storm, be- 
came the residence of a Portuguese viceroy, and 
the capital of their Indian settlements. 

5. The Venetians, who had hitherto engrossed 
the Indian trade by Alexandria, now lost it for 
ever. After an ineffectual project of cutting 
through the isthmus of Suez, they attempted to 
intercept the Portuguese by their fleets stationed 
at the mouth of the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, 
but were every where encountered by a superior 
force. ‘The Portuguese made settlements in 
both the gulfs, and vigorously prosecuted their 
conquests on the Indian coast and sea. The 
rich island of Ceylon, the kingdoms of Pegu, 
Siam, and Malacca, were speedily subdued, and 
a settlement established in Bengal. They pro- 
ceeded onward to China, hitherto scarcely known 
to the Europeans but by the account of a single 
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Venetian traveller, Marco Paolo, in the thir- 
teenth century ; and they obtained the Emperor’s 
permission to form a settlement at Macao; thus 
opening a commerce with that immense empire, 
and the neighbouring islands of Japan. In the 
space of fifty years the Portuguese were masters 
of the whole trade of tlie Indian Ocean, and 
sovereigns of a large extent of Asiatic territory. 
6. These discoveries [which were so timed as 
probably to rescue the Indian trade out of the 
hands of the Mahomctans, who by their progress 
in the Kast, and the footing they had now got 
in Europe by the conquest of Constantinople, 
might otherwise have totally excluded the Chiis- 
tian powers, | produced a wonderlul effect on 
the commerce of Kurope. The produce of the 
spice islands was computed to be worth annually 
200,000 ducats to Lisbon. Lhe Venetians, 
after every effort to destroy the trade of the 
Portuguese, offered to become sole purchasers 
of all the spice brought to Europe, but were 
refused. [By the new channel, in fact, the 
Portuguese were able to supply Europe with 
the commodities of the East at a rate, as it has 
been computed, less by one half of that at which 
they had been sold by the Venetians.] Com- 
mercial industry was roused in every quarter, 
and manufactures made a rapid progress. Lyons, 
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Tours, Abbeville, Marseilles, Bourdeaux, ac- 
quired immense wealth. Antwerp and Am- 
sterdam became the great marts of the north. 
The former owed its splendour to the decline of 
Bruges, which [at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century |] was ruined by civil commotions; and 
the Portuguese made Antwerp, 1516, their en- 
trepét for the supply of the northern kingdoms. 
It continued highly flourishing, [embracing, in 
fact, the whole commerce of the world, | till the 
revolt of the Netherlands, in the end of the six- 
teenth century, when it was taken by the Spa- 
niards, 1585, and its port destroyed by blocking 
up the Scheldt. [It may deserve to be noticed, 
that without the contemporary discovery of 
America, (see below, Sect. XLI.) it would have 
been scarcely possible to have carried the Indian 
trade to the extent it soon attained, for want of 
a sufficient supply of the precious metals; the 
people of the Kast, through their industry and 
the fertility of their country, having, from the 
first, stood little in need of the productions of 
other countries. | 

7. The trade of Holland rose on the fall of 
Antwerp. Amsterdam, [which early in the fift 
teenth century became a sea-port, in conse- 
quence of a remarkable inundation which opened 
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the Zuyder Zee to the ocean,] had become 
considerable after the decline of the Hanseatic 
confederacy in 1428, but rose into splendour 
and high commercial opulence from the de- 
struction of Antwerp. [‘The Spanish or Catholic 
Netherlands by this act lost their trade and 
manufactures, | and the United Provinces, de- 
pendent on industry alone for their support, 
became a model of commercial activity to all 
other nations. [As soon as Philip the Second had 
obtained possession of Portugal in 1580, he put 
a stop to the commerce between Lisbon and the 
Dutch, which had no other effect than that of 
exciting the latter to open for themselves a trade 
to India, in which they were successful, dispos- 
sessing the Portuguese of many of their principal 
‘ settlements, and from the year 1602 establishing 
“a sovereignty in those distant parts which lasted 
till they themselves were disturbed by the 
_ English. ] 

-.. 8, It is not to be doubted that Britain felt 
“the effect of that general stimulus which the 
Portuguese discoveries gave to the trade of 
Europe; but other causes had a more sensible 
operation to that end in England. The Re- 
formation, by suppressing the convents, and re- 
storing many thousands to society, and the cutting 
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off the Papal exactions, which drained’the king- 
dom of its wealth, the politic laws passed in the 
reign of Henry VIIL., and the active patriotism 
of Elizabeth, were vigorous incentives to na- 
tional industry. 

9. From the time of Henry VIII. to ~~ 
present, the commerce and manufactures of 
England have been uniformly progressive. The 
rental of England in lands and houses did not 
then exceed five millions per annum ; it is now 
above eighteen millions.* ‘The unmanufactured 
wool of one year’s growth is supposed to be 
worth two millions; when manufactured, as it 
now is, by British hands, instead of being sent 
abroad as formerly for that purpose, it is worth 
eight millions. Above a million and a half of 
hands are employed in that manufacture alone ; ; 
half a million are employed in the manufactures 
of iron, steel, copper, brass, lead; the linen 


* [The very extraordinary fluctuations to which all these 
estimates have been subject since the author’s time, espe- 
cially during the last war, and the subsequent transition to 
a state of peace, rendering it almost impossible to reduce 
them into such order as should be strictly applicable either 
to the present times, or to any given period of the interval 
that has elapsed, it is judged most proper to leave the 
statements as they originally stood, trusting to the reader to 
make his own comparisons, nya a reference to other works, 
as his curiosity may lead him.} 
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manufactures of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
occupy near a million; and a number not much 
inferior is employed in the fisheries. It is pre- 
sumable, on the whole, that nearly a fourth of 
the population of the United Kingdom is actu- 
ally employed in commerce and manufactures. 
10. The vast increase of the national wealth 
of Britain appears chiefly, 1. From the increase 
of population, which is supposed to be nearly 
five to one (at least in the large cities) since the 
reign of Elizabeth; 2. From the great addition 
made to the cultivated lands of the kingdom, 
and the high improvement of agriculture since 
that period, whence more than quadruple the 
quantity of food is produced; 3. From the in- 
crease of the commercial shipping, at least six- 
fold within the same time; 4. Irom the compa- 
rative low rate of interest, which is demonstrative 
of the increase of wealth. The consequences of 
the diffusion of the commercial spirit are most 
important to the national welfare: from general 
industry arises influence, joined to a spirit of 
independence ; and on this spirit rests the free- 
dom of the British constitution, and all the 
blessings we enjoy under its protection. 
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XAXVIT. 


GERMANY AND FRANCE IN THE REIGNS OF 


CHARLES V. AND FRANCIS I. 


1. We resume the detail of the history of 
Europe at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; previously remarking, that the Germanic 
empire continued for above fitty years in a state 
of languid tranquillity, from the time of Al- 
bert LL, the successor of Sigismund, during the 
long reign of Frederick ILTT., whose son Maxi- 
milian acquired, by his marriage with Mary 
Duchess of Burgundy, the sovereignty of the 
Netherlands. Maximilian was elected emperor 
in 1493; and, by establishing a perpetual peace 
between the separate Germanic states, laid the 
foundation of the subsequent grandeur of the 
empire. 

2, Philip Archduke of Austria, son of Maxi- 
milian, married Jane, the daughter of Ferdinand 
and Isabella [of Spain]; and of that marriage 
the eldest son was Charles V., who succeeded 
to the throne of Spain in 1516, and who, ‘on 
the death of his grandfather Maximilian, pre- 
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ferred ‘his claim to the vacant Imperial throne. 
He had for his competitor Francis I. of France, 
who had distinguished himself by the conquest 
of the Milanese, and the adjustment of the con- 
tending interests of the Italian states. The 
German electors, afraid of the exorbitant power 
both of Charles and of Francis, would have re- 
jected both, and conferred the Imperial crown on 
Frederick Duke of Saxony; but this extraor- 
dinary man declined the proffered dignity, and 
his counsel determined the election in favour of 
Charles of Austria, 1519. 
--8. Charles V. and Francis I. were now de- 
clared enemies, and their mutual claims on 
each other’s dominions were the subject of per- 
petual hostility. ‘The Emperor claimed Artois 
as: part of the Netherlands. Irancis prepared 
to »make good his right to the Two Sicilies. 
Charles had to defend Milan, and support his 
title to Navarre, which had been wrested from 
France by his grandfather Ferdinand. Hen- 
ry. VIII. of England was courted by the rival 
monarchs, as the weight of England was sufti- 
cient to turn the scale, where the power of each 
was nearly balanced. [Leo X, would fain have 
intérposed between the le but they were 
“= too great to be under his controul. ] 
. The first hostile. attack was made..by 
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Francis on the kingdom of Navarre, which he 
won and lost in the course of a few months. 
The Emperor attacked Picardy, and his troops 
at the same time drove the French out of the 
Milanese. On the death of Leo X., Charles 
placed [his preceptor] Cardinal Adrian on the 
papal throne, 1521, [though a native of Utrecht, 
and almost a stranger at Rome;] and by the 
promise of elevating Wolsey, the minister of 
Henry VIII., to that dignity, on the death of 
Adrian, gained the alliance of the English mo-, 
narch in his war against Vrance. [He also 
found means of detaching Venice and Genoa 
from the interests of his competitor. ] 

5. At this critical time, [when he had not 
only almost all Kurope against him, but was ‘in 
want of money, | I’rancis imprudently quarrelled 
with his best General, the Constable of Bourbon, 
who, in revenge, deserted to the Emperor, and 
was by him invested with the chief command of 
his armies. The Imperial [and Italian ] Generals 
[under him, for most of the princes of Italy 
were adverse to the government of France, ] 
were far superior in abilities to their opponents. 
[Their troops, also, were superior, more nu- 
merous, and better paid.| The French were 
_ defeated at Biagrassa, and Charles was carrying 
“every thing before him in Italy, when Francis 
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entered the Milanese, and retook the capital ; 
[some changes having taken place in his favour, 
by the defection of the new Pope, Clement VII., 
from the party of Charles, as well as of John de 
Medici, one of the best Generals of those days. ] 
But, in the subsequent battle of Pavia, [though 
he displayed the utmost valour,] his troops 
were entirely defeated, and the French monarch 
became the Constable of Bourbon’s prisoner, 
1525. [It was upon this occasion that he wrote 
to his mother, ‘ Madam, all is lost but my 
«¢ honour.’ | 

6. The Emperor made no advantage of his 
good fortune, [strangely, deed, neglected all 
that offered. ] By the treaty of Madrid, Francis 
regained his liberty, [in the following year, ] 
on yielding to Charles the duchy of Burgundy, 
and the superiority of Flanders and Artois. He 
gave his two sons as hostages for the fulfilment 
of these conditions; but the states refused to 
ratify them, and the failure was compromised 
for a sum of money. 

7. On a renewal of the war, Henry VITi. 
took part with France, and Charles lost an op- 
portunity of obtaining the sovereignty of Italy. 
The papal army in the Trench interest was 
defeated by the Constable of Bourbon, and the 
Pope himself made prisoner ; but Bourbon was 
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killed in the siege of Rome, [which he had 
wantonly, and in defiance of a stipulated truce, 
attacked, |] and Charles allowed the Pope to 
purchase his release. 

8. After the conclusion of the peace of Cam- 
bray, 1529, [which restored to the two sons of 
Francis their liberty, and to the King their father 
the duchy of Burgundy, ] Charles visited Italy, 
and received the Imperial diadem from Pope 
Clement VII., [disposing of the different states 
of Lombardy to various princes for what money 
he could get.] The Turks having invaded 
Hungary, the Emperor marched against them 
in person, [assisted by his brother lerdinand, ] 
and compelled the Sultan Solyman, with an 
army of 300,000 men, to cvacuate the country. 
He soon after embarked for Africa, to replace 
the dethroned Muley Hassan in the sovereignty 
of ‘Tunis and Algiers, which had been usurped 
by Hayradin Barbarossa, and he achieved the 
enterprise with honour. His reputation ex- 
ceeded at this period that of all the sovereigns 
of Europe, both for political ability, for real 
power, and the extent and opulence of his do- 
minions; [but he hada hard task upon his hands, 
having at one and the same time to guard against 
the Turks and the French, and the latter both 
-on the north and the south.] 
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9. Francis was glad to ally himself even with 
the Turks to cope with the Imperialists, and 
Barbarossa invaded Italy; but the troops of 
Charles prevented the co-operation of the 
French, and separately defeated and dispersed 
the allied powers, while another army of the 
Imperialists ravaged Champagne and Picardy. 

10. In the interval of a truce, which was 
concluded at Nice for ten years between the 
rival monarchs, Charles passed through France 
to the Netherlands, and was entertained by 
Francis with the most. magnificent hospitality. 
He had promised to grant to the French king 
his favourite desire, the investiture of Milan, 
but, failing to keep his word, the war was re- 
newed with double animosity. The French 
and Turkish flects attacked Nice, but were dis- 
persed by the Genoese admiral, Andrea Doria, 
[a person whose name is justly celebrated in 
history as the restorer of the liberties of’ his 
country.| In Italy the French were victorious 
in the battle of Cerizoles, but drew no benefit 
from this partial advantage. The Imperialists, 
on the whole, had a decided superiority, and 
France must have been undone, had not the 
disorders of Germany, from the contending 
interests: of the Catholics and Protestants, forced 
the Emperor to. conclude the treaty of Crépi* 
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with Francis, 1544; who, at the same time, 
purchased a peace with Henry VIII., who had 
once more taken part with his rival. Francis 
died soon after, 1547; a prince of great spirit 
and abilities, and of a generous and noble mind, 
[if we make allowances for some strange incon- 
sistencies into which he was betrayed by his 
politics ;] unfortunate only from the necessity 
of struggling against a power which overmatched 
him both in policy and in resources. : 
11. A short time before this period was 
founded (1535) the order of the Jesuits by 
Ignatius Loyola; [though not confirmed by 
Papal authority till the year 1540 :] the principle 
of the order was implicit obedience and submis- 
sion to the Pope. The brethren were not con- 
fined to their cloisters, but allowed to mix with 
the world; and thus, by [becoming confessors 
in most of the courts and capitals of Europe, 
and so} gaining the confidence of princes and 
statesmen, they were enabled to direct the 
policy of nations to the great end of establishing 
the supreme authority of the Holy See... The 
wealth they accumulated, the extent of their 
power, and the supposed consequences of their 
intrigues to the peace of nations, excited at 
length a general hostility to their order; and 
the institution, [during the course of the last 
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century, was] abolished in all the kingdoms of 
Iturope. [It has since been partially revived. ] 
12. If Charles V. aimed at universal empire, 
he was ever at a distance from the object of his 
wishes. The formidable confederacy of the 
Protestants to preserve their liberties and their re- 
ligion, gave him perpetual disquict in Germany. 
He never could form his dominions into a well- 
connected body, from the separate national in- 
terests of the Spaniards, Ilemish, and Germans ; 
and even the Imperial states were divided by 
their jealousics, political and religious. The 
hostilities of foreign powers gave him continual 
annoyance. Ie found in Henry II., the suc- 
cessor of Francis, an antagonist as formidable 
as his father. His cares and difficulties in- 
creased as he advanced in hfe, and at length 
entirely broke the vigour of his mind. In a 
state of melancholy despondency, he retired 
trom the world at the age of fifty-six, resigning 
first the kingdom of Spain to his son Philip IL, 
1556, and afterwards the Imperial crown in 
favour of his brother Ferdinand, who was elected 
Emperor 24th February, 1558 ; [soon after which 
Charles died, in the monastery to which he had 
retired on the confines of Castille and Portugal, 
after having gone through one of the most ex- 
traordinary mock ceremonies that ever perhaps 
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entered into the imagination of man, namely, 
his own funeral. ] 


AXAVITI. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE CONSTITUTION OF TIE 


GERMAN EMPIRE, 


1, Previous to the reign of Maximilian I., 
the Germanic empire was subject to all the dis- 
orders of the feudal governments. The general 
diets of the states were tumultuous and in- 
decisive, and their constant wars with each 
other kept the whole in anarchy and barbarism. 
Wenceslaus, in 1383, endeavoured to remedy 
these evils by the enactment of a general peace ; 
but no effectual means were taken for securing 
it. Albert IZ. attempted to accomplish the 
same end, and had some success. He divided 
Germany into six circles, each regulated by 


its own 





Wet; but the jealousies of the states 
prompted ae constantly to hostilities, which 
there was no superior power sufficient to restrain. 

2, Atlength Maximilian I. procured, in 1500, 
that solemn enactment which established a per- 
petual peace among the Germanic states, under 
the cogent penalty of the aggressor being 
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treated as a common enemy. He established 
the Imperial Chamber for the settlement of all 
differences. [It was fixed at Worms in 1495; 
in 1533 it was removed to Spires, and in 1696 
to Weslar.| ‘The empire was divided anew into 
ten circles, each sending its representatives to 
the Imperial Chamber, and bound to enforce 
the public laws through its own territory. A 
regency was appointed to subsist in the intervals 
of the diet, composed of twenty members, over 
whom the Emperor presided. [According to 
the division of Maximilian, therefore, the empire 
consisted of the circles of Bavaria, Iranconia, 
Suabia, the Lower Saxony, the Lower Rhine, 
Westphalia, Austria, Burgundy, the Upper 
Saxony, and the Upper Rhine. The circle of 
Burgundy comprised the High Burgundy or 
Franche-Comté and the seventeen provinces of 
‘the Low Countries ; but this latter circle was, 
by degrees, completely dismembered trom the 
empire, so that the number of the circles was 
‘reduced to nine. | * 

3. These regulations, however wise, would 
probably have failed of their end, but for the 
influence of the house of Austria, which has for 
three centuries continued to occupy the Imperial 
throne. The ambition and policy of Charles V. 
would have been dangerous to the freedom of 
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the German princes, had not the new system of 
preserving a balance of power in Europe made 
these princes find allies and protectors sufficient 
to traverse the Emperor’s schemes of absolute 
dominion. He attained, however, an authority 
far beyond that of any of his predecessors. The 
succeeding emperors imitated his policy, but 
without his talents, and therefore found yet 
stronger obstacles to their encroachments on the 
freedom of the states. 

4. ‘The Germanic liberties were settled for 
the last time by the treaty of Westphalia, in 
1648, which fixed the Emperor’s prerogatives, 
and the privileges of the states.* The con- 
stitution of the empire is not framed for the 
ordinary ends of government, the prosperity and 
happiness of the people. It regards not the 
rights of the subjects, but only the independ- 
ence of the several princes ; and its sole object 
is to maintain each in the enjoyment of its 
sovereignty, and prevent usurpations, and en- 
croachments on each other’s territories. It has 
no relation to the particular government of’ the 
states, each of which has its own laws and con- 


[* For an account of the Germanic confederation, as 
settled by the treaty of Vienna, 1815, subsequent to the 
French Revolution, see the conclusion of Vol. III] 
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stitution, some more free, and others more 
despotic. 

5. The general diet has the power of enacting 
the public laws of the empire. It consists of 
three Colleges, [established at Frankfort in the 
year 1580, ] the Electors, the Princes, [Ecclesi- 
astic and Secular, ] and the Free [or Imperial ] 
cities. All such public laws, and all general 
measures, are the subject of the separate deli- 
beration of the electoral college and that of the 
princes. When jointly approved by them, the 
resolution is canvassed by the college of the 
Free Cities, and, if agreed to, becomes a placi- 
tum of the empire. If approved finally by the 
Emperor, it is a conclusum or general law. If 
disapproved, the resolution is of no effect. 
Moreover, the E:mpcror must be the proposer of 
all general laws. Still further, no complaint or 
request. can be made by any of the princes to 
the diet without the approbation of the Elector 
Archbishop of Mentz, who may refuse it at his 
pleasure. ‘These constitutional defects are the 
more hurtful in their consequences from the 
separate and often contending interests of the 
princes, who have all the nghts of sovereignty, 
the power of contracting foreign alliances, and 
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are frequently possessed of foreign dominions of 
far greater value than their Imperial territories. 

6. The Germanic constitution has, however, 
in some respects its advantages. The particular 
diets of each circle tend to unite those princes 
in all matters of national concern, whatever may 
be the discordance of their individual interests. 
The regulations made in those dicts make up 
for the want of a general legislative power. 
Besides the circular dicts, the Electors, the 
Princes, the Free Cities, the Catholics, and the 
Protestants, hold their particular diets, when 
their common interests require it; and these 
powers balance each other. Considered, there- 
fore, solely in the light of a league of several 
independent princes and states associating for 
their common benefit, the Germanic constitu- 
tion has many advantages, in promoting general 
harmony, securing the rights of its members, 
and preventing the weak from bemg oppressed 
by the strong. 
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SKXAIX. 


OF THE REFORMATION IN GERMANY AND SWIT- 
ZERLAND, AND THE REVOLUTION IN DENMARK 
AND SWEDEN. 


1. Tue age of Charles V. is the era of the 
Reformation of religion, of the discovery of the 
New World, and of the highest splendour of 
the fine arts in Italy and the south of Europe. 
We shall treat in order of each of these great 
-objects ; and, first, of the Reformation. 

The voluptuous taste and the splendid pro- 
jects of [the celebrated John de Medici, ] Pope 
Leo X., demanding large supplies of money, he 
instituted through all the Christian kingdoms a 
sale of indulgences, or remittances from the pains 
of purgatory. [The term was originally applied 
to a mere exemption from taxes : by the bishops 
of the twelfth century they were granted as dis- 
charges from civil or ecclesiastical punishments ; 
but when monopolised by the popes, they were 
carried to that exorbitant pitch of being sup- 
posed to convey a full remission of sins, past, pre- 
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sent, and to come, here and hereafter.] This 
traffic being abused to the most shocking pur- 
poses, Martin Luther, an Augustine friar, [about 
the year 1517, ] took upon him to preach against 
it, and to inveigh with acrimony against the 
power which authorised it. He found many 
willing hearers, particularly in the electorate of 
Saxony, of which the Prince Frederick was his. 
friend and protector; [that wise Prince, who, 
on the death of Maximilian, 1519, had the mag-. 
nanimity to refuse the Imperial diadem. (See 
supra, Sect. XXXVIT. § 2.)] Leo X. con- 
demned his tenets by a Papal bull, which only 
increased the zeal and indignation § of the 
preacher. In a book he published, called the 
Babylonish Captivity, he applied all the scrip- 
tural attributes of the whore of Babylon to the. 
Papal hierarchy, and attacked with equal force 
and virulence the doctrines of transubstantiation,. 
purgatory, the celibacy of the priests, and the: 
refusal of wine in the communion to the people. 
The book being condemned to the flames, Luther 
took upon him to burn the Pope’s bull and the 
decretals at Wittemberg, 1520. 

2. One of the first champions who took up 
the pen against Luther was Henry VIII. of 
England, [who had had, in the course of his 
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education, his mind and attention a good deal 
turned to the scholastic divinity and disputations 
of the times, and] whose book, presented to Pope 
Leo, procured him the title, from that time 
annexed to the crown, of Defender of the Faith. 
The rest of Europe seemed to pay little atten- 
tion to these rising controversies, [Germany and 
Switzerland excepted, which soon became the 
chief theatres of the commotions that took place. ] 
Charles V., studious of the friendship of the Pope, 
took part against Luther, [though whether with 
much sincerity has been questioned, | and sum- 
moned him to answer for his doctrines before 
the Imperial dict of Worms. ‘The Retormer, 
{having the Imperor’s safe-conduct, repaired 
to the assembly, where he] defended himself 
with great spirit, and, aided by his friend the 
Elector, made a safe escape into Saxony, where 
the mass was now universally abolished, the 
images destroyed, and the convents shut up. 
The friars and nuns returned to the world, and 
Luther took a nun for his wife. Nor did these 
secularised priests abuse their new freedom, for 
their manners were decent, and their life exem- 
-plary. 

3. Erasmus has justly censvred the impolicy 
of the Catholic clergy” in their modes of resist- 
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ing and suppressing the new doctrines. They 
allowed them to be discussed in sermons before 
the people, and employed for that purpose 
furious and bigotted declaimers, who only in- 
creased and widened differences. They would 
not yield in the most insignificant trifle, nor ac- 
knowledge a single fault; and they persecuted 
with the utmost cruelty all whose opinions were 
not agreeable to their own standard of faith. 
How wise is the counsel of Lord Bacon! 
« There is no better way to stop the rise of 
‘¢ new sects and schisms than to reform abuses, 
‘compound the lesser differences, proceed 


wn 


‘mildly from the first, refrain from sanguinary 


wn 


‘persecutions, and rather to soften and win 
«the principal leaders, by gracing and ad- 
“ vancing them, than to ecnrage them by vio- 
«< lence and bitterness.”’ (Bac. Mor. Ess. Sect. 1. 
Ess. 12.) 

4. Switzerland followed in the path of re- 
formation. Zuinglius of Zurich preached forth 
the new tenets, [not, however, exactly upon the 
same grounds as Luther,’] with such zeal and 
effect, that the whole canton were his converts, 
and the senate publicly abolished the mass, and 
purified the churches. Berne took the same 
measures with yet greater solemnity, after a dis- 
R 4 
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cussion i the senate which lasted two months. 
Bale imitated the same example. Five of the 
other cantons armed in defence of their faith ; 
and in a desperate engagement, in which the 
Protestants were defeated, Zuinglius was slain, 
1531. 

5. Lutheranism was now making its progress 
towards the north of Europe. Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Norway, were at this time governed 
by Christiern II., the Nero of the north. The 
Swedes, reluctantly submitting to the yoke, were 
kept in awe by Troll, Archbishop of Upsal, a 
faithful minister of the tyrant in all his schemes 
of oppression and cruelty. On intelligence of a 
revolt, the King and his primate, armed with a 
bull from Pope Leo X., [repaired to Stockholm, 
and there] massacred the whole body of the 
nobles and senators, amidst the festivity of a 
banquet. Gustavus Vasa, [whose father was 
amongst the first who suffered, | grand-nephew 
of Charles Canutson, formerly King of Sweden, 
escaped from this carnage, and concealed himself 
in the mines of Dalecarlia. By degrees assem- 
bling a small army, he defeated the Generals of 
Christiern, whose. cruelties at length determined 
the united nations to vindicate their rights, by 
a solenin seritence of deposition. The tyrant, 
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{after taking a most merciless revenge on the 
mother and sister of Gustavus, by causing them 
to be sewn up in a sack and cast into the sea, ] 
fled to Flanders, and Frederic Duke of Holstein, 
[uncle of.Christiern, ] was elected sovereign of 
the three kingdoms, though Sweden, adhering 
to her heroic deliverer, and the heir of her 
ancient kings, acknowledged alone the sove- 
reignty of Gustavus Vasa, 1521. The bull of 
Leo X., and its bloody consequences, were suf- 
ficient to convert Sweden and Denmark to the 
tenets of the reformed religion. [Gustavus 
wrought this change amongst his Swedish sub- 
jects, and Frederic permitted the Danes to follow 
the example.] Gustavus enjoyed his sceptre 
many years in peace, [raised his country to a 
distinguished situation as a European power, | 
and contributed greatly .to the happiness and 
prosperity of his kingdom. ([Christiern the 
Second ended his days in a Danish prison ; 
and the archbishop, who had made himself the 
instrument of all his sovereign’s tyrannical pro- 
ceedings, actually died of wounds received in 
an engagement which he had excited the people 
of Lubeck to undertake against Denmark. ] 

6. As early as 1525, the states of Saxony, 
Brunswick, Hesse Cassel, and the cities of 
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Strasburgh and Frankfort, had embraced the 
doctrines of the Reformation. Luther had now 
a species of spiritual control, which he exercised 
by the medium of a synod of six reformers. 
His successful example gave rise to,reformers 
of different kinds, whose doctrines were less 
consonant to reason or good policy. Two 
fanatics of Saxony, Storck and Muncer, con- 
demned infant baptism (hence termed Anabap- 
tists), ‘They preached up universal equality 
and freedom of religious opinion, but, with sin- 
gular inconsistency, attempted to propagate their 
doctrines by the sword. [Their doctrine of 
equality naturally armed the peasants in their 
favour, and with this rabble at their heels, they 
committed dreadful ravages.] ‘hey were, [how- 
ever, in no long course of time, ] defeated at 
Mulhausen, and Muncer died on a scaffold ; 
but the party seemed to acquire new courage. 
They surprised Munster, expelled the bishop, 
and anointed for their king a tailor named Jack 
of Leyden, who defended the city [a whole year] 
with the most desperate courage, but fell at 
length with his party under the superior force of 
regular troops. [He did not lose his presence of 
mind upon being taken, but with the most ex- 
traordinary fanaticism maintained to the last 
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that he was a king by the grace of God. After 
being carried from town to town, and exhibited 
as a sight, the bishop ordered him to be put to 
death with red-hot pincers. ] ‘Ihe Anabaptists, 
thus sanguinary in their original tenets and 
practices, have long ago become peaceable and 
harmless subjects. 

7. The united power of the Pope and Emperor 
found it impossible to check the progress of the 
Reformation. The dict of Spires proposed 
articles of accommodation between the Lutherans 
and Catholics. Tourteen cities of Germany, 
and several of the Ilectors, protested formally 
against those articles; and hence the Lutheran 
party acquired the name of Protestants. ‘They 
presented to the Assembly at Augsburg a con- 
fession of their faith, which is the standard of 
the Protestant doctrines. — 

8. The virtuous lives and conduct of the 
Protestant leaders, compared with those of the 
higher clergy among the Catholics, formed a 
contrast very favourable to the progress of the 
Reformation. The solemn manner in which 
the states of Switzerland, and particularly Ge 
neva, had proceeded, in calmly discussing every 
point of controversy, [in public disputations to 
which both Catholics and Protestants from all 
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countries were invited,] and yielding only to 
the force of rational conviction, attracted the 
respect of all Europe. John Calvin, a French- 
man, [and whose name was properly Chauvin, | 
becoming a zealous convert to the new doc- 
trines, was the first who gave them a systematic 
form by his Znstitutions, and enforced their au- 
thority by the establishment of synods, consist- 
ories, and deacons. The magistracy of Geneva 
gave these ordinances the authority of the law; 
and they were adopted by six of the Swiss can- 
tons, by the Protestants of France, and the 
Presbyterians of Scotland and England. The 
ablest advocates of Calvin will find it difficult to 
vindicate him from the charge of intolerance 
and the spirit of persecution: [erecting his sys- 
tem upon republican and even democratical 
principles, in some remarkable instances he 
betrayed the spirit of a tyrant.] But. these, 
which are the vices or defects of the individual, 
attach not in the least to the doctrines of the 
Reformation, which are subject to the test of 
reason, and can derive no blemish or dishonour 
from the men who propagated them, or even 
the motives which might influence some of their 
earliest supports. This observation applies 
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more particularly to the subject of the ensuing 
section. 


XL, 


OF THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND UNDER 
HENRY VIII. AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 


1. Wickuir¥e, in the middle of the fourteenth 
century, by an attack on the doctrines of tran- 
substantiation, indulgences, and auricular con- 
fession, and yet more by translation of the 
Scriptures into the vernacular tongue, had pre- 
pared the minds of the people of England for a 
revolution in religious opinions; but his pro- 
fessed followers were not numerous. The in- 
temperate passions of Henry VIII. were the 
immediate cause of the Reformation in England. 
He had been married for eighteen years to 
Catharine of Spain, aunt of Charles V., by whom 
he had three children, one of them Mary, after- 
wards Queen of England ; when falling i in love 
with Anna Bullen, he solicited Clement?VIL 
for a divorce from Catharine on the score of her 
former marriage to his elder brother Arthur. 
The Pope found himself in the painful dilemma 
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of either affronting the Emperor, or mortally 
offending the King of England; [he must also 
have annulled or discredited the dispensation 
granted by his predecessor Julius II., who had 
especially allowed and sanctioned the marriage 
which Henry now wished to set aside; and this 
could only have been done at a great risk of 
depreciating the Papal authority.] In hope 
that the King’s passion might cool, he spun off 
the time by preliminaries and negociations, but 
to no purpose. Henry was resolutely bent on 
accomplishing his wishes. [J'rancis I. King of 
_ France supported the cause of Henry at Rome, 
on the ostensible grounds of relationship and 
alliance, but chiefly, it may be supposed, in oppo- 
sition to his great rival Charles V.] The Sor- 
bonne and other French Universities, however, 
gave an opinion in Henry’s favour; and armed 
with this sanction he caused Cranmer, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to annul his marriage, 
1533. The repudiated Queen gave place to 
Anna Bullen. On this occasion Wolsey, the 
minister of Henry, lost the favour of his master, 
by épposing, as was believed, his darling 
measure. | 
2, Clement VII., from this specimen of’ the 
ite Soe temper of Henry, resolved to keep 
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well with the Emperor, and issued his bull, 
condemnatory of the sentence of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Henry immediately proclaimed 
himself Head of the Church of England; the 
parliament ratified his title, [granted him the 
annates or first-fruits which had been paid to 
the Popes, | and the Papal authority was instantly 
suppressed in all his dominions, 1534. He pro- 
ceeded to abolish the monasteries, and confis- 
cate their treasures and revenues, erecting out 
of the latter six new bishoprics and a college. 
The immoralities of the monks were sedulously 
exposed, the forgery of relics, false miracles, 
&c. held up to the popular scorn. 

3. Yet Henry, though a Reformer, and Pope 
in his own kingdom, had not renounced the 
religion of Rome; he was equally an enemy to 
the tenets of Luther and Calvin, as to the, Pope’s 
jurisdiction in England. [In regard to the 
latter point he was so determined, that those 
who refused to take the oath of supremacy, in 
acknowledgment of his» being Head of the 
Church, were speedily brought to the scaffold. 
The celebrated Sir Thomas More, and Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester, who had been the King’ Ss 
preceptor, and was at the time eighty years of 
age, being among the earliest and most lamented 
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victims, | Inconstant in his affections. and a 
stranger to all humanity, he removed Anna 
Bullen from the throne to the scaffold, to gratify 
a new passion for Jane Seymour, a maid of 
honour, who happily died about a year after. 
To her succeeded Anne of Cleves, whom he 
divorced in nine months, to make way for Ca- 
tharine Howard. She underwent the same fate 
with Anna Bullen, on a similar suspicion of 
infidelity to his bed. His sixth wife, Catharine 
Parr, with difficulty retained her hazardous ele- 
vation, but had the good fortune to survive the 
tyrant. 

4. On the death of Henry VIII., 1547, and 
the accession of his son Edward VI., the Pro- 
testant religion prevailed in England, and was 
favoured by the Sovereign; but he died at the 
early age of fifteen, 1553; and [after a rash 
attempt to seat Lady Jane Grey, the daughter 
of the Duke of Suffolk, niece to Henry VIIL,, 
on the throne, ] the sceptre passed to the hands 
of his sister Mary, [daughter of Queen Catha- 
rine,] an intolerant Catholic, and most cruel 
persecutor of the Protestants ; [a good deal pro- 
voked thereto, no doubt, by the injurious treat- 
ment*her mother had received, and instigated to 
revenge by all the adherents of the ancient 
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religien. | Inher reign, which was but of' five’ 
years’ duration, above 800 miserable victims 
were burnt at a stake, martyrs to their religious 
opinions, Mary inherited a congenial spirit 
with her husband, Philip II. of Spain, whose 
intolerance cost him the loss of a third part of 
his dominions. 

5. Mary was succeeded (1558) by her sister 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Anna Bullen, a Pro. 
testant, and the more zealous from an abhor- 
rence of the character of her predecessor. In 
her reign the religion of Iingland became 
stationary. The hierarchy was established in 
its present form, by archbishops, bishops, priests, 
and deacons, the King being by law the Head 
of the Church. The liturgy had been settled 
in the reign of Kdward VI.: the canons are 
agreeable chiefly to the Lutheran tenets. + 

Of the Reformation in Scotland we shall af- 
terwards treat under a separate section. | 


VOL. II. 
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XLI. 
OF THE DISCOVERY AND CONQUEST OF AMERICA. 


c 1, Amone those great events which distin- 
‘puished the age of Charles V., was the conquest 
of Mexico by Ferdinando Cortez, and of Peru 
by the Pizarros. The discovery of America 
had preceded the first of these events about 
twenty-seven years; but we have postponed the 
| mention of it till now, that the whole may be 
shortly treated in connection. 

_ Christopher Columbus, a Genoese, a man of 
‘ehterprising. spirit, [bred up to the sea from his 
eatliest youth, ] having in vain solicited encou- 
ragement from his native state, from Portugal, 
and from England, to attempt discoveries in the 
western . seas, [hoping and expecting thereby to 
find®a shorter passage to the Indies, ] applied to 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, who, [after a 
tedious suspense of seven years, | furnished him 
with*three small ships, ninety men, and a few 
thousand ducats for the charges of his voyage. 
After thirty-three days’ sail from the Canaries, 
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he discovered, [in the year 1492, ] San Salvador, 
and soon after the islands of Cuba and Hispa- 
niola; [but he had so little apprehension of the 
exact circumstances of his own discoveries, that: 
he at first supposed he had arrived at the eastern . 
side of Asia, and that he had only discovered a: 
new passage to the countries visited by the Ve- 
netian, Marco Paulo, in the thirteenth century: 
He appears to have been deceived by a geogra-, 
phical error of Ptolemy, who had miscalculated: 
the distance between Europe and China to the 
amount of nearly three-fourths of the Pacific 
Ocean ; otherwise it would seem that Columbus 
was not ignorant of the old traditions concerning 
a western continent.| Returning [from his 
voyage, | accompanied with some of the natives, 
some presents in gold, and curiosities of the 
country, he was treated by the Spaniards with 
the highest honours, and soon supplied with a 
suitable armament for the prosecution of his, 
discoveries. In his second voyage he discovered 
the Caribbees and Jamaica. In a third voyage, 
1498, he descried the continent of America, 
within ten degrees of the line, towards the isth- 
mus of Panama. ‘To this continent the wgeo- 
grapher Americus, [Amerigo Vespucci, ] who, 
five years after, followed the footsteps of Co- 
Ss 2 
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lumbus, had the undeserved honour of giving 
his name, 

2, The inhabitants of America and its islands 
were a race of men quite new to the Europeans. 
They are of the colour of copper, and have no 
beard. In some quarters, as in Mexico and 
Peru, the Spaniards found a flourishing empire, 
and a people polished, refined, and luxurious. 
‘In others, man was a naked savage, the member 
of a wandering tribe, whose sole occupation was 
hunting or war. The savages of the continent 
were charactcrised alike by their cruelty to their 
enemies, their contempt of death, and their 
generous affection for their friends. The inha- 
bitants of the islands were a milder race, of 
gentler manners, and less hardy conformation of 
body and mind. The larger animals, as the 
felephant, the camel, the] horse, and the cow, 
were unknown in America; [and the natural 
productions were, comparatively, either with 
‘Europe or India, few: there were no lemons, 
oranges, pomegranates, quinces, figs, olives, me- 
lons, vines, nor sugar-canes: neither apples, 
pears, plums, cherries, currants, gooseberries, 
rice, nor any other corn but maize; no poultry, 
except turkeys, no cats or dogs. ] | 

3. To the inhabitants of those new discovered 
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countries, which were believed to contain inex- 
haustible treasures, the Spaniards, under the 
pretence of religion and_ policy, conducted 
themselves with the most shocking inhumanity. 
The rack, the scourge, the faggot, were ‘em- 
ployed to convert them to Christianity. They 
were hunted down like wild beasts, or burnt 
alive in their thickets and fastnesses. Hispa- 
niola, containing three millions of inhabitants, 
and Cuba, containing above six hundred thou- 
sand, were, in a few years, absolutely depopu- 
lated. [How extraordinary must it have ap- 
peared to those at all capable of reflecting ¢ on 
the fate of Galileo, who had suffered for merely 
suggesting that there might be antipodes, ‘to 3 
think that now they were discovered, a successor. 
of the Roman Pontiff, who punished so severely 


his supposed ignorance and presumption, should 


ag 






eagerly seize upon them as his own, and besto v 
them upon whom he chose, by measurement, 
and a formal assignment of boundaries, which, 
however, was actually the case.] It was now. 
resolved to explore the continent; and Ferdi- 
nando Cortez, with eleven ships and 617 meh, 

sailed for that purpose from Cuba in 1519. 
Landing at Tabasco, he advaneed, though with 
a brave a nn the natives, into the 
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heart of the country. The state of Tlascala, after 
ineffectual resistance, became the ally of the 
Spaniards ; and, on their approach to Mexico, 
the terror of their name, [heightened by the ap- 
pearance of the horses, and the noise of the ar- 
tillery, | had paved the way for an easy conquest. 
» 4 The Mexican empire, though founded 
little more than a century before this period, 
had arisen to great splendour. [The capital, 
situated in the middle of an extensive lake, ex- 
hibited a degree of magnificence little to be ex- 
pected in regions so wild and so remote from 
the more civilised parts of the globe.] Its sove- 
reign, Montezuina, received the invaders with the 
reverence due to superior beings. But a short 
acquaintance opened the eyes of the Mexicans ; 
and finding nothing in the Spaniards beyond what 
was human, they were daring enough to attack, 
and put to death a few of them. ‘Thi intrepid 
Cortez immediately marched to the palace with 
fifty men, and putting the Emperor in irons, car- 
ried him off prisoner to his camp. ‘The astonished 
Mexicans submitted to every term, and agreed 
to redeem their sovereign by the surrender of all 
the imperial treasures. [Cortez divided the 
spoils into five parts; one of which he assigned 
-o his own sovereign, onc he took to himself, and 
listributed the remainder amongst his soldiers. ] 
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Di Velasquez, governor of Cuba, jealous of 
Cortez, attempted to supersede him, by dis- 
patching a superior army to the continent; but 
the latter defeating his troops, compelled. them 





to join his own banners. In an attack from th 
Mexicans for the rescue of their sovereign, Mon- 
tezuma having offered to mediate between the 
Mexicans and their enemies, was indignantly 
put to death by one of his own subjects. The 
whole empire, under its new sovercign, Guati- 
mozin, [a near relative of Montezuma,] was 
now armed against the Spaniards ; and while 
the plains were covered with their archers and 
spearmen, the lake of Mexico was filled with - 
armed canoes. ‘To oppose the latter, the 
Spaniards built a few vesscls under the walls of 
their city, and soon evinced their superiority on 

both elements to their feeble foe. The monarch 
was taken prisoner by the officers of Cortez, and 
refusing to discover his treasures, was stretched 
naked on burning coals. Soon after, on ‘the 
discovery of a conspiracy against the Spaniards, 
the wretched Guatimozin, with all the princes 
of his blood, were executed on a gibbet. . This 
was the last blow to the power of the Mexicans, © 
and Cortez was now absolute master of the 
whole empire, 1527. [The very extraordinary 

s 4 
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manner in which this conquest was achieved, 
by comparatively such a handful of Europeans, 
opposed not only to hundreds of thousands of 
infuriated savages, but to a rival party of their 
own countrymen, must, notwithstanding the 
cruelties committed, and the injustice of the 
whole proceeding, impress us with strong ideas 
of the valour and resolution of the commander, 
who was, after all, suffered to die, in his native 
country, under circumstances of neglect scarcely 
to be credited. ] 

6. In the same year [that Cortez finally 
subdued the Mexicans, ] 1527, Diego D’Alma- 
‘gro and Francis Pizarro, with 250 foot, 60 
horse, and 12 small pieces of cannon, landed in 
Peru, alarge and flourishing empire, governed 
_ by an ancient race of monarchs named Incas. 
The Inca Atabalipa, [at the head of an army of 
forty thousand men, armed with pikes and ar- 
rows of gold and silver, | receiving the Spaniards 
with reverence, they immediately required him 
to embrace the Christian faith, and surrender 
all his dominions to the Emperor Charles V., 
who had obtained a gift of them from the Pope. 
The proposal being misunderstood, or received 
with hesitation, Pizarro seized the monarch as 
his prisoner, while his troops massacred 5000 
ofthe Peruvians on the spot, [the cannon, horses, 
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and novel appearance of the Spanish soldiers 
having produced the same degree of fascination 
as had occurred on the first attack of the Mexi- 
cans. | The empire was now plundered of pro- 
digious treasures in gold and precious stones; 
but Atabalipa, being suspected of concealing a 
part from his insatiable invaders, was solemnly 
tried as a criminal, and strangled ata stake. | 

7. The courage of the Spaniards surpassed — 
even their inhumanity. D’Almagro marched 
500 leagues, through continual opposition, to 
Cusco, and penetrated across the Cordilleras 
into Chili, two degrees beyond the southern 
tropic. He was slain in a civil war between 
him and his associate, Francis Pizarro, who was 
soon after assassinated by the party of his rival. 
At this time the Spaniards discovered the inex- 
haustible silver mines of Potosi, which they 
compelled the Peruvians, [to whom these trea- 
sures were previously unknown, ] to work for 
their advantage. ‘They are now wrought by 
the negroes of Africa. The native Peruvians, 
who are a weakly race of men, were soon almost 
exterminated by cruelty and intolerable labour. 
The humane Bishop of Chiapa, [whose me- 
moirs of these times and transactions cannot 
be read without horror, ] remonstrated with sue- 
cess to Charles V. on this subject, [and to his 
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successor Philip II.,] and the residue of this mi- 
erable people, [though the worthy bishop was a 
good deal opposed in his attempts to ameliorate 
matters, | have been since treated with more in- 
dulgence. 

8. The Spanish acquisitions in America be- 
long to the crown and not to the state: they 
_are the absolute property of the sovereign, and 
regulated solely by his will. ‘They are governed 
by the three viceroys of Mexico, Peru, and 
Terra Firma, who exercise supreme civil and 
‘military authority over their provinces. ‘There 
are eleven courts of audience for the adminis- 
tration of justice, with whose judicial proceed- 
ings the viceroys cannot interfere; and their 
judgments are subject to appeal to the Royal 
Council of the Indies, whose jurisdiction ex- 
tends to every department, ecclesiastical, civil, 
military, and commercial. A tribunal in Spain, 
called Casa de la Contratacion, regulates the de- 
parture of the fleets, and their destination and 
equipment, under the control of the Council of 
the Indies. * 


* No alteration is attempted in this passage, because it 
properly represents the state of things, previously to the 
late attempts to establish the independence of the Spanish 
colonies; a struggle which can scarcely be said to be so fully 
terminated, even yet, as to allow us to speak of it with his- 
torical precision. © 
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9. The gold and silver of Spanish America, 
though the exclusive property of the crown of 
Spain, has, by means of wars, marriages of 
princes, and extension of commerce, come into 
general circulation, and has greatly increased 
the quantity of specie, and diminished the value 
of money over all Kurope. [But the earliest 
effects of the gold and silver found in America 
were to give animation to the East Indian trade 
laid open to the world, by the concurrent dis- 
coveries of the Portuguese. The latter found 
in the East, commercially speaking, all things 
ready for them, and needed therefore only an 
ability to purchase what was wanted, and to 
draw an old established trade into a new chan- 
nel. The Spaniards, on the contrary, found the 
natives of America rude and ignorant, wholly 
unacquainted with the principles of commerce, 
and the country abounding certainly with trea- 
‘sures, but which required much labour and atten- 
tion before they could expect to derive any 
great advantages from them. In time, besides 
gold and silver, the native productions of Ame- 
rica, cochineal, tobacco, indigo, bark, cotton, 
ginger, cocoa, and various drugs, rendered the 
western as profitable as the eastern discoveries. | 
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XLII. 


POSSESSIONS OF THE OTHER EUROPEAN NATIONS 
IN AMERICA. 


1. Tue example of the Spaniards excited a 
desire in the other nations ef Europe to partici- 
pate with them in the riches of the New World. 
The French, in 1557, attempted to form a set- 
tlement on the coast of Brazil, where the Por- 
—tuguese had already established themselves from 
the beginning of the century. ‘The colony was 
divided by faction, and was soon utterly de- 
“stroyed by the Portuguese. It is one of the 
richest of the American settlements, both from 
the produce of its soil, and its mines of gold and 
precious stones. 

2. The Spaniards were in possession of F'lo- 
rida, when the French attempted to colonise it 
in 1564, but without success. The French then 
established a settlement in Canada, and founded 
Quebec in 1608 ; but the colony was perpetually 
subject to attack from the English: In 1629 
the French had not' a foot of territory in Ame- 
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rica. Canada has been repeatedly taken by the 
English and restored, by different treaties, to 
the French; but it has now for many years been 
permanently a British settlement. The French 
drew their greatest advantages from the islands 
of St. Domingo, Guadaloupe, and Martinico. 
From their continental possessions of Louisiana, 
and the settlements on the Mississippi, which 
they have now lost, they never derived any 
solid benefit. 

3. The Dutch have no other settlement on 
the continent of America but Surinam, a part 
of Guiana; and, in the West Indies, the islands 
of Curassoa and St. Eustatius. The Danes 
possess the inconsiderable islands of St. Thomas 
and Santa Cruz. 

4. The British have extensive settlements on— 
the continent of Agerica, and the West India 
islands. England derived her right to her set- 
tlements in North America from the first dis- 
covery of the country by Sebastian Cabot, [a 
Venetian merchant, patronised by Henry VIL, 
who appears to have begun his voyage from 
England, 1497,] five years after the discovery 
of South America by Columbus; but there 
were no attempts to colonise any part of the 
country till about a century afterwards, when 
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Sir Walter Raleigh, [in 1584, ] planted the colony 
of Virginia, so named in honour of his Queen. 
Nova Scotia was planted under James I., and 
New England in the reign of Charles I., chiefly 
by the refugee Puritans. New York and Penn- 
sylvania were in the hands of the Dutch, till 
conquered by the English in the reign of 
Charles II., who granted a gift of the latter 
province, with a charter of privileges, to William 
Penn the Quaker. Maryland was colonised in 
the time of Charles I. by English Catholics. 
The Carolinas were settled in the reign of 
Charles II. Georgia was not colonised till 
the reign of George I]. The lloridas were 
ceded to Britain by Spain at the peace of 1763. 

5. The British American colonies, under which 
“name we include the United States, are greatly 
inferior in ‘natural riches to those of the Spa- 
niards, as they produce neither silver nor gold, 
indigo nor cochineal ; but they are in general of 
fertile soil, and highly improved by industry ; 
and they afford a most profitable market for 
home manufactures.* The produce of the 
West India islands, Jamaie¢a, Barbadoes, St. 


Me 





‘ {* For a farther account, g ae a ~ d States, see Vol. III. 


Sect. VIII.] 
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Christopher Sy ‘Antigua, thé Granadas, &e., . in 
sugar, cotton, tobacco, &c., is of very great value 
to the mother-country. 


XLII. 


OF THE STATE OF THE FINE ARTS IN EUROPE IN 


THE AGE OF LEO X. , 


1. In enumerating those great objects which 
characterised the end of the fifteenth and be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, we remarked 
the high advancement to which the fine arts 
attained in Europe in the age of Leo X. The 
strong bent which the human mind seems to 
take in certain periods to one class of pursuits | 
in preference to all others, as in that age to the 
fine arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
may be in part accounted for from moral causes ; 
such as the peaceful state of a country, the ge- 
nius or taste of its sovereigns, and their liberal. 
encouragement of those arts; the general emu- 
lation that arises where one or two artists are of ‘ 
confessed eminence; and the aid which they 
derive from the studies and works of each other. 
These causes have doubtless great influence, 
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but do not seem entirely sufficient to jacebunt 
for" the phenomenon. The operation of such 
causes must be slow and gradual. In the case 

of the fine arts, the transition from obscurity to 

splendour was rapid and instantaneous. From 

the contemptible mediocrity in which they had 

remained for ages, they rose at one step to the 

highest pitch of excellence. 

2, The arts of painting and sculpture were 
buried in the West under the ruins of the 
Roman empire. They gradually declined in 
the latter ages, as we may perceive by the series 
of the coins of the Lower Empire. The Ostro- 
goths, instead of destroying, sought to preserve 
the monuments of taste and genius. They 
were even the inventors of some of the arts 
dependent on design, as the composition of 
“Mosaic. But, in the middle ages, those arts 
were at a very low ebb in Europe. They began, 
however, to revive a little about the end of the 
thirteenth century. Cimabue, a [lorentine, 
from the sight of the paintings of some Greek 
artists in one of the churches, began to attempt 
similar performances, and soon excelled his 
models. His scholars were Ghiotto, Gaddi, 
Tasi, Cavallini, and Stephano Fiorentino; and 


aly nests 


these formed an academy at Florence in 1350. 
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38. The works of these early painters,. with 
some fidelity of imitation, had not a spark of 
grace or clogance; and such continued to be 
the state of the art till towards the end of’ the 
fifteenth century, when it. arose at once to the 
summit of perfection. Raphael painted at first 
in the hard manner of his master Perugino; but 
soon deserted it, and struck at once into the 
noble, elegant, and graceful; in short, the imi- 
tation of the antique. This change was the 
result of genius alone. ‘The ancient sculptures 
were familiar to the early painters, but they had 
looked on them with cold indifference. They 
were now surveyed by other eyes. Michael 
Angelo, Raphacl, and Leonardo da Vinci, were 
animated by the same genius that formed the 
Grecian Apelles, Zeuxis, Glycon, Phidias, and: 
Praxiteles. a 

4. Nor was [taly alone thus distinguished. 
Germany, Flanders, and Switzerland, produced 
in the same age artists of consummate merit. 
Before the notice of these, we shall briefly cha- 
racterise the schools of Italy. a 

5. First in order is the school of Florence, 
of which the most eminent master was Michael 
Angelo, born in 1474. His works are charac- 
terised by a profound knowledge of the anatomy 
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of the human figure, perhaps chiefly formed on 
the contemplation of the ancient sculptures. His 


paintings exhibit the grand, the sublime, and 


terrible; but he drew not from the antique its 
simple grace and beauty. 

6. The Roman school was founded by Ra- 
phael d’Urbino, born 1483. This great painter 
united almost every excellence of the art. In 
invention, grace, majestic simplicity, forcible ex- 
pression of the passions, he stands unrivalled, 
and far beyond all competition. Te has bor- 
rowed liberally, but without servility, from the 
antique. 

7. Of the school of Lombardy, or the Ve- 
netian, the most eminent artists were, Titian, 
Giorgione, Corregio, and Parmeggiano. Titian 
is most eminent 1n portrait, and in the painting of 
“female beauty. Such is the truth of his colour- 
ing, that his figures are nature itself. It was 
the testimony of Michael Angelo to the merits 
of Titian, that, if he had studied at Rome or 
Florence, amidst the master-pieces of antiquity, 
he would have eclipsed all the painters in the 
world, Giorgione, with similar merits, was cut 
off in the flower of his youth. Titian lived to 
the age of a hundred. Corregio was superior 
in colouring, and knowledge of light and shade, 
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to all that have preceded or followed him. This 
knowledge was the result of study: in other 
painters those effects are frequently accidental, 
as we observe they are not uniform. Parmeg: 
giano imitated the graceful manner of Raphael, 
but carried it to a degree of affectation. 

8. Such were the three original Italian schools. 
The character of the Florentine is grandeur and 
sublimity, with great excellence of design, but 
a want of grace, of skill in colouring, and effect 
of light and shade. The character of the Ro- 
man is equal excellence of design, a grandeur 
tempered with moderation and simplicity, a high 
degree of grace and elegance, and a superior 
knowledge, though not an excellence, in co- 
louring. The character of the Venetian is the 
perfection of colouring, and the utmost force of 
light and shade, with an inferiority in every 
other particular. 

9. ‘To the school of Raphael succeeded the 
second Roman school, or that of the Caraccis,. 
three brothers, of whom Annibal was the most_ 
excellent. His scholars were, Guercino, Ale 
bano, Lanfranc, Domenichino, and Guido. 
Of these, though all eminent painters, the first. 
and last were the most excellent. The ele- 
gant contours of Guercino, and the streng'th, 
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eweetness, and majesty of Guido, are the admir- 
ation of all true judges of painting. 

10. In the same age, the I*lemish school, 
though of a quite different character, and inferior 
to the Italian, shone with great lustre. Oil 
painting was invented by the I’lemings in the 
fifteenth century; and, in that age, Heemskirk, 
Frans F Joris, Quintin Matsys, and the German 
Albert Durer, were deservedly distinguished. 
Of the Flemish school Rubens, though a painter 
of a much later age, is the chief ornament. His 
figures, though too corpulent, are drawn with 
great truth and nature, and he possesses inex- 
haustible invention, and great skill in the ex- 
pression of the passions. Switzerland produced 
.Hans Holbein, a painter of great eminence in 
portrait, and remarkable for truth of colouring. 
Of his works, from his residence at the court of 
Henry VIII., there are more specimens in 
Britain than those of any other foreign painter. 
_-—~ Holland had likewise its painters, whose chief 
“merit was the faithful representation of vulgar 
- nature, and perfect knowledge of the mechanism 
of the art, the power of colours, and the effect of 
pat and shade. 

11. With the art of painting, sculpture and 
architecture were likewise revived in the same 
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age, and brought to high perfection. The uni- 
versal genius of Michael Angelo shone equally 
conspicuous in all the three departments. His 
statue of Bacchus was judged by Raphael to be 
the work of Phidias or Praxiteles. — The Gre- 
cian architecture was first revived by the Flo- 
rentines in the fourteenth century ; and the 
cathedral of Pisa was constructed partly from 
the materials of an ancient Greek temple. The 
art arrived at high perfection in the age of 
Leo X., when the church of St. Peter’s at Rome, 
under the direction of Bramante, San Gallo, 
Raphael, and Michael Angelo, exhibited the 
noblest specimen of architecture in the uni- 
verse. 

12. ‘Phe invention of the art of engraving on. 
copper by ‘Tomaso Finiguerra, a goldsmith of 
Florence, is dated about 1460. From Italy it 
travelled into Flanders, where it was first prac- 
tised by Martin Schoen of Antwerp. His 
scholar was the celebrated Albert Durer, who 
engraved with excellence both on copper and 
on wood. Etching on copper by means of 
aquafortis, which gives more ease than the stroke 
of the graver, was discovered by Parmeggiano, 
who executed in that manner his own beautiful 
designs. No art underwent, in its early stages, 
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so rapid an improvement as that of engraving. 
In the course of 150 years from its invention, it 
attained nearly to its perfection; for there has 
been but little proportional improvement in the 
last century, since the days of Audran, Poilly, 
and Edelinck. 

138. The art of engraving in mezzotinto is 
of much later date than the ordinary mode of 
engraving on copper. It was the invention of 
Prince Rupert about 1650. It is characterised by 
a softness equal to that of the pencil, and a happy 
blending of light and shade, and is therefore pe- 
culiarly adapted to portrait, where those re- 
quisites are most essential. 

14. The age of Leo X. was likewise an era 
of very high literary splendour; but.of the dis- 
tinguished writers of that period we shall after- 
wards treat, in a connected view of the pro- 
gress of literature and the sciences during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
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XLIV. 


OF THE OTTOMAN POWER IN THE SIXTRENTS 
CENTURY. 


I. From the period of the taking of Con. 
stantinople, in the middle of the fifteenth cen. 
tury, the Turks were a great and conquering 
people. In the [beginning of the] sixteenth 
century, Selim I., after subduing Syria and Me- 
sopotamia, undertook the conquest of Egypt, 
then governed by the Mamalukes,a race of Cir- 
cassians, who had seized the country in 1250,. 
and put an end to the government of the 
Arabian princes, the posterity of Saladin. ‘The 
conquest of Egypt by Selim made little change 
in the form of its government. It professes to 
own the sovereignty of the Turks, but is in 
reality governed still by the Mamaluke Beys. 

2. Solyman (the Magnificent), son of’. Selim, 
was, like his predecessors, a great conqueror. 
The island of Rhodes, possessed by the Knights 
of St. John, was a darling object of his ambition. 
These knights had expelled the Saracens from 
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the island in 1310. Solyman attacked Rhodes 
with 140,000 men and 400 ships. The Rhodian 
knights, aided by the English, Italians, and 
Spaniards, made a noble defence; but, after a 
siege of many months, were forced to capitulate, 
and evacuate the island, 1522, which has been 
the property of the Turks ever since. The 
commercial Jaws of the ancient Rhodians were 
adopted by the Romans, and are at this day the 
foundation of the maritime jurisprudence of all 
the nations of Europe. 

3. Solyman subdued the greatest part of 
Hungary, Moldavia, and Walachia, and took 
from the Persians Georgia and Bagdat. [He 
died while besicging a town in Hungary, having 
extended his authority over a track of country, 
reaching from Algiers to the Euphrates, and 
from the further end of the Black Sea to the 
extremity of Greece and Epirus.] His son, 
Selim IT., took Cyprus from the Venetians in 
1571. They apphed to Pope [Pius V.] for aid, 
who, together with Philip Il. of Spain, [after 
having tried in vain to rouse other ivuropean 
potentates to engage in the enterprise, | entered 





intova triple alliance against the Ottoman power. 
An: mament of 250 ships of war, commanded 


by Philip’ s natural brother, Don John of Aus-. 
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tria, [having under him, on the part of the 
Romans, Mark Anthony Colonna, Admiral of 
the Pope’s gallies, and on the part of the Vene- 
tians, Sebastian Venieso, of a distinguished 
family, ] was opposed to 250 Turkish gallies in 
the gulf of Lepanto, near Corinth. [Never 
since the battle of Actium had the Grecian 
seas beheld so numerous a fleet. After a des- 
perate engagement, ] the ‘Turks were defeated, 
with the loss of 150 ships and 15,000 men, 1571. 
This great victory was soon after followed by 
the taking of Tunis by the same commander ; 
[but the ‘Turks were not long before they reco- 
vered it. | 

A, ‘These successes, therefore, were of little 
consequence. ‘Lhe Ottoman power continued 
extremely formidable. Under Amurath IT. the 
Turks made encroachments on Hungary, and 
subdued a part of Persia. Mahomet IIT., though 
a barbarian in his private character, supported 
the dignity of the empire, and extended its do- 


minions. The Ottoman power declined from 









this time, and yielded to that of the Persians: 


ee 








under Schah-Abbas the Great, who wrested 
from the Turks a large part of their late acquired 
dominions. | | 
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XLV. 


STATE OF PERSIA AND THE OTHER ASIATIC 
KINGDOMS IN THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVEN- 


TEENTH CENTURIES. 


1. THe great empire of Persia, in the end of 
the fifteenth century, underwent a revolution 
on account of religion. Haydar or Sophi, 
religious enthusiast, established a new sect of 
Mahometans, which held Ali to be the successor 
of Mahomet instead of Omar, and abolished the 
pilgrimages to Mecca. ‘The Persians eagerly 
embraced a doctrine which distinguished them 
from their enemies the Turks; and Ismael the 
son of Sophi, following the example of Maho- 
met, enforced his opinions by the sword. He 
subdued all Persia and Armenia, and left his 
vast empire to his descendants. 

2@. ?8chah-Abbas, surnamed the Great, was 
the great-grandson of Ismael Sophi. He ruled 
npire with despotic sway, but with most 
licy, [for the long space of nearly fifty 
| He regained the provinces which had 
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been taken by the Turks, and drove the Portu- 
guese from their settlement of Ormuz. He 
rebuilt the fallen cities of Persia, and contributed 
greatly to the introduction of arts and civilisation. 
His son Schah-Sesi reigned weakly and unfor- 
tunately. In his time, Schah-Gean, the Great 
Mogul, deprived Persia of Candahar, and the 
Turks took Bagdat in 1658. ‘rom that period 
the Persian monarchy gradually declined. Its 
sovereigns became the most despicable slaves to 
their own ministers ; and a revolution in the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century put an end to 
the dynasty of the Sophis, and gave the throne 
to the Afghan princes, a race of Tartars. 

3. The government of Persia is almost as 
despotic as that of Turkey. The sovereign 
draws a small yearly tax from every subject, 
and receives likewise stated gifts on particular 
occasions. ‘Che crown is hereditary, with the 
exclusion of females; but the sons of a daughter 
succeed in their room. ‘There is no other rank in 
Persia than that annexed to office, which is held 
during the monarch’s pleasure. ‘The national 
religion is the Mahometan, as reformed by Sophi, 
[but other forms of religion and modes of wor- 
ship are tolerated.] The sect of the Guebres. 


preserve the religion of Zoroaster, as contained 
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in the Zendavesta and Sadder, (see supra, Part I. 
Sect XI.) and keep alive the sacred fire. 

4, The poetry of the Persians displays great 
fancy and luxuriance of imagery. ‘The epic 
poet Iirdousi is said to rival the various merits 
of Homer and Ariosto; and the writings of 
Sadi and Hatez, both in prose and poetry, are 
admired by all who are conversant in oriental 
literature. [The Persians are, in general, much 
given to astrology. Sir John Chardin reports 
that, in his time, even the government expended 
upon astrologers immense sums. ] 

5. Lartary.—Vrom this vast tract of country 
sprang those conquerors who produced all the 
great revolutions in Asia. The ‘Turks, a race 
of ‘Tartars, overwhelmed the empire of the 
Caliphs. Mahmoud, a Tartar, conquered Persia 
and great part of India in the tenth century. 
The Tartar Gengiscan subdued India, China, 
Persia, and Asiatic Russia, in the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. Batoucan, one of’ his 
sons, ravaged to the frontiers of Germany. ‘Ta- 
merlane, the scow:'e of the ‘Turks, and con- 
queror of a great part of Asia, was of the race 
of Gengiscan. Babar, great-grandson of Tamer- 
lane, subdued all between Samarcand and Agra 
in the empire of the Mogul. The descendants - 
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of those conquerors reign in India, Persia, and 
China, [and have assimilated themselves to the 
habits and manners of the countries subdued by 
their arms; ] but Tartary itself is still no more 
than avast desert, inhabited by wandering tribes, 
who follow the life of the ancient Scythians. 

6. Thibet.— This southern part of ‘lartary 
exhibits the phenomenon of a kingdom governed 
by a living god, the Dalai Lama, or Great Lama, 
whose divinity is acknowledged not only by his 
own subjects but over China and a part of 
India. This god is a young man whom the 
priests educate and train to his function, and 
in whose name they in reality govern the 


kin gdom ; 


ALVI. 
HISTORY OF INDIA. 


1. Tue earliest accounts of this great tract of 
civilised country are thosy, of Herodotus, who 
lived about a century before Alexander the 
Great; and it is remarkable that the character 
given of the people by that early writer cor- 
‘responds pertectly with that of the modern 
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Hindoos. He had probably taken his accounts 
from Scylax of Cariandria, whom Darius Hys- 
taspes had sent to explore the country. But it 
was not till the age of Alexander that the 
Greeks had any particular knowledge of that 
extraordinary people. Alexander penetrated 
into the Panjab, where his troops refusing to 
proceed, he embarked on the Hydaspes, which 
runs into the Indus, and thence pursued his 
course for a’‘o?e 1000 miles to the ocean. The 
narrative given by Arrian of this expedition was 
taken from the mouths of Alexander’s officers ; 
and its particulars tally yet more remarkably 
than those of Herodotus with the modern man- 
ners of the Hindoos. 

2, India was visited by Seleucus, to whose 
share it fell in the partition of Alexander’s em- 
pire; and Antiochus the Great, 200 years 
afterwards, made a short expedition thither. It 
is probable, too, that some small intercourse 
subsisted between the Greek empire of Bactriana 
and India; but till the fifteenth century, no 
European power thought of forming any esta- 
blishment in that country; though, from the 
age of Alexander down to the period of the 
Portuguese discoveries, there had constantly 
been some commercial intercourse between Eu- 
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rope and India, both by sea and across the 
desert. 

3. The Mahometans, as early as A.D. 1000, 
had begun to establish an empire in India. 
Mahmoud, a Tartar, conquered a great part of 
the country, and established his capital at 
Ghazna, near the sources of the Indus, extir- 
pating, wherever he came, the Hindeo religion, 
and establishing the Mahometan in its stead. Mo- 
hammed Gori, in 1194 *, penetrated to Benares, 
[the principal seat, school, or university of 
braminical learning, ] and one of his successors 
fixed the seat of his empire at Delhy, which has 
continued to be the capital of the Mogul princes. 
The sovereignty founded by Mahmoud was 
overwhelmed in 1222 by Gengiscan, [who did 
not, however, extend his conquests far into the 
peninsula. ] Gengiscan’s empire in the following 
century [was overthrown ] by Tamerlane, [who 
first turned his arms against Hindostan in 1398, 
and] whose posterity are at this day on the 
throne of the Mogul empire. 

4, The Mogul empire was, even in the begin- 
ning of the 18th century, the most powerful and 
flourishing of all the Asiatic monarchies, under 
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Aurengzebe, the son of Schah-Gean, who, 
though a monster of cruelty, and most despotic 
tyrant, enjoyed a life prolonged to nearly an 
hundred years, crowned with uninterrupted pros- 
perity and success. [He died in the year 1707, 
in the 90th year of his age, having established 
an empire reaching from the tenth to the thirty- 
fifth degree of latitude, and nearly as much in 
longitude; but so weighty a sceptre, like the 
sceptre of Charlemagne, required the hand of 
Aurengzebe to wield it : from the moment of his 
death things fell into confusion; and in the 
course of fifty years a succession of weak and 
wicked princes reduced this mighty empire to 
nothing. | 

5. The dominion of the Mogul was not ab- 
solute over all the countries which composed his 
empire. ‘lamerlane allowed the petty princes, 
rajahs or nabobs, to retain their territories, of 
which their descendants are at this day in pos- 
session. hey. paid a tribute to the Great 
Mogul, as an acknowledgment of his sove- 
reignty, and observed the treaties agreed to by 
thei ‘ancestors ; but they were in other respects 
indep&ndent princes, [and by no means indis- 
posed to revolt upon any tempting or favourable — 


opportunity. | 
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6. Bengal became a . part ofthe Mogul’s empire 


“by. conquest in the end of the sixteenth century, 


and was commonly governed by a son of the 
Great Mogul, who had under him several in- 
ferior Nabobs, the former princes of the country. 
Such was its condition when the British East 
India Company, [who in the year 1716 first 
obtained the famous firman or grant by which 
their goods of export and import were exempted 
from duties, or customs, and which is regarded’ 
as their great Commercial Charter,| between 
1751 and 1760, conquered and obtained posses- 
sion of that kingdom, together with Bahar and 
part of Orissa, a large, populous, and most 
flourishing country, containing above ten mil- 
lions of inhabitants, and producing an immense 
revenue; and these territories have since that 
period received a considerable addition. The 
East India Company thence has the benefit of 
the whole commerce of the Mogul empire, with 
Arabia, Persia, and Thibet, as well as with 
the kingdoms of Azem, Aracan, Pegu, Siam, 
Malacca, China, and many of the — 
islands. 

The fixed establishments of the British in the 


country of Indostan have afforded opportunity 
of obtaining much instructive knowledge relative 
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to the ancient state of’ that country, of which we: 
shall give a short sketch in the following section. 


XLVII. 


ANCIENT STATE OF INDIA ; MANNERS, LAWS, ARTS 
AND SCIENCES, AND RELIGION OF THE HINDOOS. 


1. THe remains of the ancient knowledge of 
the Hindoos have been preserved by a hereditary 
priesthood, in the Sanscreet language, long since 
extinct, and only known to a few of the Bramins. 
The zeal of some learned Europeans has lately 
opened that source of information, whence we 
learn the most interesting particulars of this 
extraordinary people, perhaps the most early 
cultivators of the sciences, and the instructors 
of all the nations of antiquity. We shall briefly 
notice their singular division into casts, their 
civil policy, their laws, their progress in the arts 
and sciences, and their religion. 

2, The whole body of the people was divided 
nto four orders or casts. The highest, that of 
Mhe Bramins, was devoted to religion and the 
cultivation of the sciences: to the second be- 
longed the preservation of the state; they were’ 
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‘its sovereigns and its magistrates in peace, and 
its soldiers in war: the third were the husband- 
men and merchants; and the fourth the artisans, 
labourers, and servants. These are inseparable 
distinctions, and descend from generation to 
generation. Moreover, the individuals of each 
class follow invariably the professions of their 
forefathers. HKvery man, from his birth, knows 
the function allotted to him, and fulfils with 
ease and satisfaction the duty which he cannot 
avoid. Hence arises that permanence of manners 
and institutions which so singularly characterises 
this ancient nation. 

8. This classification is an artificial arrange- 
ment, which could have originated only from 
the mind of a legislator among a polished people, 
completely obedient to government. It is there- 
fore a proof of the highly civilised state of the 
Hindoo nation in the most remote periods of. 
antiquity. 

4, ‘The civil policy of the Hindoos is another 
proof of the same fact. At the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, India was divided into large: 
and powerful kingdoms, governed by sovereigns 
whose dominion was not absolute, but controlled 
by the superior authority of the Bramins.. A 
system of feudalism has ever prevailed in India; 
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people in the science of astronomy. A set of 
tables obtained lately from the Bramins by 
M. Gentil, goes back to an zra termed Calyoug-. 
ham, commencing 3102 years before the birth 
of Christ. These tables are used by the modern 
Bramins, who are quite ignorant of the princi- 
ples on which they have been constructed, and 
which M. Bailly has shown to be the same em- 
| ployed by the moderns, but with which the 
Greeks and Chaldeans were utterly unac- 








quainted. 

9. Lastly, From the religious opinions and 
worship of the Hindoos we must draw the same 
conclusion as from all the preceding facts. One 
uniform system of superstition pervades every 
religion of India, which is supported by the 
most sagacious policy, and every thing that can 
excite the veneration of its votaries. The 
Bramins, clevated above every other class of 
men, and exclusively acquainted with the mys- 
teries of that religion, which it is held impious 
for any other class to attempt to penetrate ; 
-the implicit reliance on the authority of these 
Bramins ; the ceremonies of their worship, fitted 
to impress the imagination, and affect the pas- 
sions; all concurred to fortify this potent su-, 
perstition, and to give its priests a supreme, 
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ascendancy over the minds of the people. But 
those priests themselves, enlightened as they 
were, rejected that false theology. ‘Their writ- 
ings demonstrate that they entertained the most 
rational and elevated conceptions with regard 
to the Supreme Being, and the support of the 
universe. 

10, On the whole, there is a high probability 
that India was the great school from which the 
most early polished nations of Europe derived 
their knowledge of the arts, of sciences, and of 





literature. 


ALVILE. 
OF CHINA AND JAPAN. 


. Proceepine eastward in the survey of the 
Asiatic continent, the great empire of China 
next solicits our attention. In the end of the 
tenth century, China, Persia, and the greatest 
part of India, were ruled by the Tartar descend- 
ants of Gengiskan. The Tartar family of Yven, 
who conquered China, made no change in its 
laws and system of government, which had been 
permanent from time immemorial. Of this 
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family there reigned nine successive monarchs, - 
without any attempt by the Chinese to throw off 
the Tartar yoke. The odious and contemptible 
character of the last of these sovereigns at length 
excited a, rebellion, which, in 1357, drove the 
Tartars from the throne; and the Chinese, for 
276,years, obeyed their native princes. At that 


more to the Tartars. Taking advantage of an 


iod a second revolution gave the throne once 






insurrection in one of the provinces, they in- 
vaded China in 1641, and made an easy con- 
quest. The Emperor shut himself up in his 
palace, and, after putting to death all his family, 
finished the scene by hanging himself. The 
same Tartars occupy the throne of China at this 
day, and observe the same wise policy of main- 
taining inviolate the Chinese laws, policy, and 
manners. Of these we shall give a brief ac- 
eount in the subsequent section. 

2. The empire of Japan was discovered by the 
Portuguese about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. The open and unsuspicious character 
of, this industrious and polished people led them 
to. encourage the resort of foreigners to their 
ports ; ; and the Spaniards, after they had ob- 
tained the sovereignty of Portugal, carried on a 
mos t.beneficial trade to the coast of Japan. 
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sisting in the finest sort of tea, ell silver, and 
copper, the most beautiful porcelain, ambergris, 
‘&e.] The Emperor zealously promotéd this 
intercourse, till the insatiable ambition of a he 
Spaniards gave him alarming conviction of its 
danger. Under the pretence of converting the 
Japanese from idolatry, a vast number of priests 
were sent into the country, and one half of the: 
people were speedily set at mortal variance with 
the other. It now became necessary to prohibit 
this work of conversion by an imperial edict, 
Still, however, a free trade was allowed, till 
1687, when a conspiracy of the Spaniards was 
discovered for dethroning the Emperor and. 
seizing the government. An edict was issued 
for the expulsion of all the Spaniards and Por- 
tuguese, who were mad enough to resist, till 
overpowered by force of arms. Since that. 
period all the European nations have been ex- 
cluded from the ports of Japan. The Dutch 
only, who had been the discoverers of the con- 
spiracy of the. Spaniards, are allowed the pri- 
vilege of landing on one: of the small islands, for 
the. purposes of trade, after making oath. that 
_ they. are not of the Portuguese religion. 
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XLUIX. 


OF THE ANTIQUITY OF THE EMPIRE OF CHINA. 
SfATE OF THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, MANNERS, 


‘GOVERNMENT, LAWS. 


1 THe antiquity of this vast empire, and 
the state of its government, laws, manners, and 
attainments in the arts and sciences, have fur- 
nished a most ample field of controversy. Vol- 
taire, Raynal, and other writers of similar 
principles, have, for the purpose of discrediting 
the scriptural account of the origin of mankind, 
and the received notions of the age of the 
universe, given to the Chinese empire an im- 
mense antiquity, and a character of such high 
civilisation and knowledge of the sciences and 
arts at that remote period, as to be utterly 
irreconcileable with the state and progress of 
man as described in the books of Moses. On 
the other hand, it is probable that the desire of 
invalidating those opinions has induced other 
writers of ability to go to an opposite extreme ; 
to undervalue this singular people, and to give | 
too little weight to any accounts which we have, | 
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either of the duration of their empire, the 
economy of their government and police, or of 
‘their attainments in the arts and_ sciences. 
Amidst this contrariety of sentiments, we shall 
endeavour to form such opinion as appears most 
consonant to the truth. 

2. The panegyrists of the Chinese assert that 
their empire has subsisted above 4000 years, 
without any material alteration in its laws, man- 
ners, language, or even fashion of dress ; in evi- 
dence of which they appeal to a series of eclipses, 
marking contemporary events, all accurately 
calculated, for 2155 years before the birth of 
Christ. As it is easy to calculate eclipses back- 
wards from the present day to any given period 
of time, it is thus possible to give to a history, 
fictitious from beginning to end, its chronology 
of real eclipses. This proof, therefore, amounts 
to nothing, unless it were likewise proved that 
all those eclipses were actually recorded at the 
time when they happened ; but this neither has 
been nor can be done; for it is an allowéd fact 
that there are no regular historical records ,be- 
yond the third century before the Christian era. 
The present Chinese are utterly ignorant of the 
motions of the celestial bodies, and cannot cal- 
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culate eclipses. The series mentioned has there- 
fore in all probability been calculated by some. 
of the Jesuits, to ingratiate themselves with the’ 
Emperors, and flatter the national vanity. The 
Jesuits have presided in the tribunal of mathe- 
matics for above 200 years. 

3. But if the authentic annals of this empire 
go back even to the third century beiurce Christ, 
and record at that time a high state of civilisa- 
tion, we must allow that the Chinese are an an- 
cient and early polished people, and that they 
have possessed a singular constancy in their go- 
vernment, laws, and manners. Sir William 
Jones, no bigotted encomiast of this people, 
allows their great antiquity and carly civilisation, 
and, with much apparent probability, traces 
their origin from the Hindoos. ‘He appeals to 
the ancient Sanscreet records, which mention a. 
migration from India of certain of the military 
class termed Chinas to the countries east from 
Bengal. The stationary condition of the arts 
and sciences in China proves that these have 
not originated with that people ; and many pe- 
culiarities of the manners, institutions, and po- 
pular religion of the Chinese, have a near affi- 
nity, with those of the Hindovs. 
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“4. The government of China is that of an 
absolute monarchy. The patriarchal system 
pervades the whole, and binds all the members 
of this vast empire in the strictest subordination. 
Every father is absolute in his family, and may 
inflict any punishment short of death upon his 
children. The mandarin of the district is abso- : 
lute, with the power of life and death over all 
its members; but a capital sentence cannot be 
inflicted without the Emperor’s approbation. 
The Emperor’s power is absolute over all the 
mandarins, and every subject of the empire. 
To reconcile the people to this despotic au- 
thority, the sovercign alone is entitled to relieve 
the wants of the poor, and to compensate public 
calamities, as well as the misfortunes of indivi- 
duals. He is therefore regarded as the father of 
his people, and even adored as a benevolent 
divinity. oe 

5. Another circumstance which conciliates 
the people to their government is, that all ho- 
nours in China are conferred according to. merit, 
and that-chiefly literary. The civil mandarins, 
who are the magistrates and judges, are appointed 
to office according to their measure of knowledge 
and mental endowments. No offtce or rank is 


hereditary, but may be aspired to by the meanest. 
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of the people; [and it may be regarded as a great 
proof of the discernment of some of the Em- 
perors, and of their deference to public opinion, 
that they have been known in a very extraordi- 
nary manner, to honour the memory of able and 
virtuous ministers. One of the princes of their 
thirteenth dynasty, not only built a superb 
mausoleum to commemorate the wisdom and 
virtues of one of lis servants, but wrote the in- 
scription for it, with his own hand, though he 
had to record that he had himself not unfre- 
quently been the object of his just and honest 
reproofs.}| The penal iaws of China are re- 
markably severe, but their execution may be 
remitted by the Emperor. The judicial tribu- 
nals are regulated by a body of written laws 
of great antiquity, and founded on the basis 
of universal justice and equity. The Emperor’s 
opinion rarely differs from the sentences of those 
courts. One tribunal judges of the qualifica- 
tions of the mandarins; another regulates the 
morals of the people, and the national manners ; 
a third is the tribunal of censors, which reviews 
the laws, the conduct of the magistrates and 
judges, and even that of the Emperor himself. 
These tribunals are filled by an equal number of 
Chinese and Tartars. 
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6. It has been observed, that the sciences’ 
have been stationary in this empire for many 
ages; and they are at this day extremely low, 
though far beyond the attainments of a barba- _ 
“Tous people. The language of China seems to — 
oppose the prosecution of speculative researches. 
It has no regular inflections, and can with diffi- 
culty express abstract ideas. We have re- 
marked the ignorance of the Chinese in mathe- 
matics and astronomy. Of physics they have 
no acquaintance beyond the knowledge of ap- 
parent facts. They never ascend to principles 
or form theories. Their knowledge of medicine 
is extremely limited, and is blended with the | 
most contemptible superstition. Of anatomy, 
they know next to nothing; and in surgery — 
they have never ventured to amputate a limb, 
or to reduce a fracture. | 

7. The state of the useful and elegant arts 
has been equally stationary as that of the sci-_ 
ences. ‘They have attained many ages ago to a 
certain point of advancement, which they have | 
never gone beyond. The Chinese are said to 
have manufactured glass for 2000 years, yet at 
this day it is inferior in transparency to the Eu- 
ropean, and is not used in their windows. Gun- 
powder they are reported to have known from 
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time immemorial, but they ne never employed it in 
artillery or fire-arms till taught by the Europeans. 
Printing they are said to have invented in the 
age of Julius Caesar; yet they know not the 
use of moveable types, but print from blocks of 
wood. When first shown the use of the com- 
pass in sailing, they affirmed that they were well 
acquainted with it, but found no occasion to 
employ it. The art of painting in China is mere 
mechanical imitation, without erace, expression, 
or even accuracy of proportions. Of the rules 
of perspective they have not the smallest idea. 
In sculpture, as in the figures of their idols, the 
| Chinese artists seem to delight in distortion and 
deformity. Their music is not regulated by any 
principles of science: they have no semitones ; 
and their instruments are imperfect and untun- 
able. ‘The Chinese architecture has variety, 
lightness, and sometimes elegance, but has no 
grandeur or symmetrical beauty. 

8. Yet, im some of the aris, the Chinese have 
attained to great perfection. Agriculture is 
carried in China to the highest pitch of im- 
aaa There is not a spot of waste land 

y the whole empire, nor any which is not highly 
‘edltivated The Emperor himself is the chief 
of the husbandmen, and annually holds the 
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plough with his own hands. Hence, and from 
the modes of economising food, is supported the 
astonishing population of 333 millions, or 260 
inhabitants to every square mile of the empire. | 
The gardening of the Chinese, and their admir- 
able embellishment of rural nature, have of late 
been the object of imitation in Europe, but with 
far inferior success. ‘The manufacture of porce- 
lain is an original invention of this people ; and 
the [uropeans, though excelling them in the 
form and ornament of the utensils, have never 
been able to attain to the excellence of the 
matcrial. 

9. The morals of the Chinese have furnished 
much subject both of encomium and censure. 
The books of Confucius are said to contain a 
most admirable system of morality; but the 
principles of morals have their foundation in 
human nature, and must, in theory, be every 
where the same. The moral virtues of a people 
are not to be estimated from the books of their 
philosophers. It is probable that the manners 
of the superior classes are in China, as elsewhere, - 
much influenced by education and example. 
The morals of the lower classes are said to be 
beyond measure loose, and their practices most 
dishonest ; nor are they regulated by any prin- 

VOL. Il. x 
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ciple but selfish interest, or restrained but by 
the fear of punishment. | 
10. The religion of the Chinese is different 
in the different ranks of society. There is no 
religion of the state. The Emperor and the 
higher mandarins profess the belief of one Su- 
preme Being, Changt?, whom they worship by 
prayer and thanksgiving, without any mixture 
of idolatrous practices. They respect the Lama 
of Thibet as the high-priest or prophet of this 
religion. A prevalent sect is that of Tao-sse, 
who believe in the power of magic, the agency 
of spirits, and the divining of future events. A 
third is the sect of Fo, derived from India, 
whose priests are the Bonzes, and whose funda- 
mental doctrine is, that all things rose out of 
nothing, and finally must return to it; that all 
animals are first to undergo a series of transmi- 
grations ; and that a man’s chief happiness is to 
approach as near as possible to a state of anni- 
hilation in this life, absolute idleness is more 
laudable than occupation of any kind. A 
variety of hideous idols are worshipped by this 
Sect. | | 

. 11. The Chinese have their sacred books, 
termed Kings; as the Yhing, Chouking, &c. 3 
which, amidst some good moral precepts, con- 
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tain much mystery, childish superstition, and 
absurdity. These are chiefly resorted to for the 
divining of future events, which seems the uléz- 
matum of research among the Chinese philoso- 
phers. The observation of the heavenly bodies 
is made for that purpose alone: the changes of 
weather, the performance or omission of certait 
ceremonies, the occurrence of certain events in 
particular times and places, are all believed to 
have their influence on futurity, and are there- 
fore carefully observed and recorded ; and the 
rules by which those omens are interpreted are 
said to have been prescribed by the great Con- 
fucius, the father of the Chinese philosophy,» 
500 years before the Christian era. ; 
12. We conclude, on the whole, that the 
Chinese area very remarkable people ; that their 
government, laws, policy, and knowledge of the 
arts and sciences, exhibit unquestionable proofs 
of great antiquity and early civilisation; but that 
the extraordinary measure of duration assigned 
to their empire by some modern writers rests on 
no solid proofs ; nor are their government, laws, 
manners, arts, or scientific attainments, at all 
deserving of that superlative and most exag- 
gerated encomium which has been bestowed on 
them. — 


x @ 
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L. 


M. BAILLY’S THEORY OF THE ORIGIN OF THE 


SCIENCES AMONG THE NATIONS OF ASIA, . 


1. Tue striking resemblance in many points 
of character between the Chinese and ancient 
Egyptians has led to the conjecture, cither that 
they were originally the same people, the one 
being a colony of the other, or that the two 
nations have had at some remote period such 
intercourse, either by conquest or in the way of 
commerce, as to occasion a reciprocal commu- 
nication of manners, arts, and knowledge of the 
sciences. M. de Mairan has remarked the fol- 
lowing points of similarity. The Egyptians and 
Chinese had the same permanence of manners, 
and abhorrence of innovations; they were alike 
remarkable for the respect entertained by chil- 
dren to their parents ; they were equally averse 
to war; they had the same general but super- 
ficial knowledge in the arts and sciences, with- 
é out the ability to make great attainments ; they 
both, in the -most ancient times, used iesoaly. 
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phics; the Kgyptians had a solemn festival, 
called the Feast of the Lights ; the Chinese have 
the Feast of the Lanterns ; the features of the 
Chinese are said to resemble the ancient Egyp- 
tian statues; certain characters engraven on an 
Egyptian bust of Isis were found to belong to 
the Chinese language. 

2, M. Bailly has taken a wider range of 
observations, and has, from a review of the 
manners, customs, opinions, and attainments of 
the Indians, Persians, Chinese, Chaldaans, and 
Egyptians, discovered many circumstances of 
similarity between all those nations equally re- 
markable as the foregoing. He has thence 
formed the singular hypothesis, that the know- 
ledge common to the whole of those nations has 
been derived from the same original source, 
namely, a most ancient and highly cultivated 
people of Asia, of whose memory every trace is 
now extinct, but who have been the parent in- 
structors of all around them. If we find, says 
he, in the scattered huts of peasants, fragments 
interspersed of sculptured columns, we conclude 
for certain that these are not the work of the 
rude peasants who reared those huts, but that 
they are the remains of a magnificent building, 
the work of able architects, though we discover 
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no other traces of the existence of that building, 
and cannot ascertain its precise situation. 

3. The sciences and arts of the Chinese have 
been stationary for 2000 years. The people 
seem never to have availed themselves of the 
lights of their ancestors. ‘They are like the 
inhabitants of a country recently discovered by 
a polished people, who have taught them some 
of their arts, and left their instruments among 
them. The knowledge they possess seems to 
have been imported, and not of original growth, 
for it has never been progressive. 

4, The Chaldaans were an_ enlightened. 
people at the commencement of the Babylonish 
empire, 2000 years before the Christian era.— 
They were great astronomers, and understood 
the revolutions of comets, which became known 
to the moderns only in the sixteenth century. 
The Chaldeans were probably the remains of 
this ancient people. The Bramins of India 
believe in the unity of God and the immortality 
of the soul, but with these sublime tenets they 
intermix the most childish absurdities. ‘They 
derived the former from wise instructors, the 
latter were the fruit of their own ignorance. 
‘The Sanscreet, a most copious and elegant 
language, and the vehicle of all the Indian 
| 16 
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knowledge and philosophy, has been a dead 
tongue for thousands of years, and is intelligible 
only to a few of those Bramins, It was pro- 
bably the language of that great ancient people. 

5. The coincidence or similarity of customs 
concurs to establish the same idea. The cus- 
tom of’ libation was common to the Tartars and 
Chinese, as well as to the Greeks and Romans. 
All the Asiatic nations had festivals of the na- 
ture of the Roman Saturnalia. The tradition 
of the deluge is diffused among all those nations: 
the tradition of the giants attacking heaven is 
equally general. ‘The doctrine of the metemp- 
sychosis was common to the Egyptians, Greeks, 
Indians, Persians, Tartarians, and Chinese. 
The religion of all these nations is founded on 
the profound, though erroneous, doctrine of the 
two principles, an universal soul pervading all 
nature, and inert matter on which it acts. A 
conformity in a true doctrine is no proof of 
mutual communication or concert; but It is 
ingeniously remarked, that a conformity in a 
false doctrine comes very near to such a proof. — 

6. The Egyptians, Chaldzans, Indians, Per- 
sians, and Chinese, all placed their temples 
fronting the East, to receive the first rays of 
the sun. The worship of the sun has been the 

x 4 
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religion of that ancient people. All the above- 
mentioned nations had a cycle, or period of 
sixty years, for regulating their chronology: they 
all divided the circle into 360 degrees, the zodiac 
into twelve signs, and the week into seven days; 
and the Chinese, Indians, and Egyptians de- 
signed those days by the names of the planets 
ranged in the same order. The long measures 
of the ancient nations had all one common 
origin. 

7. These singular coincidences, argues M. 
Bailly, can be accounted for only by three sup- 
positions: 1. That there was a free communi- 
cation between all those ancient nations : 
2, "That those circumstances of coincidence are 
so founded in human nature, that the most un- 
connected nations could not fail to hit upon 
them: or, 3. That they have been all derived 
from “a common source. He rejects the two 
former suppositions, as contrary in his opinion 
to fact, and rests, of course, upon the last. 

8. The precise situation of this great ancient 
people M. Bailly does not pretend to fix with 
certainty; but he offers probable reasons for 
conjecturing that it was about the 49th or 50th. 
degree of north latitude, in the southern regions’ 
of Siberia. Many of the European and Asiatic. 
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nations attribute their origin to that quarter, 
which thence appears to have been extremely © 
populous. Nitre, a production from animal sub- 
stances, is more abundant there than im any 
other region. The observations of the rising of 
the stars, collected by Ptolemy, must have been 
made in a climate where the longest day was 
sixteen hours, which corresponds to the latitude 
mentioned. No European nation in that latitude 
understood astronomy in those early periods. 
The veneration of the Indians and Chinese fer 
the Lama of Thibet is a proof that the religion 
of those nations originated in that quarter. 

9. But does that region exhibit any traces of 
having been ever inhabited by a polished 
people? It is here that the theory of M. Bailly 
seems to -be least supported by proof. He 
observes, that ancient mines have been disco- 
vered in those parts of Siberia, which have been 
wrought to great extent in a period beyond all 
record or tradition; that ancient sepulchres 
have been found, in which there were ornaments 
of gold of skilful workmanship; but the facts 
specified are so few as to warrant no positive 
_ inference. 

10. This theory is an amusing specimen of 
the author’s ingenuity; but it has net the force 
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to draw our assent to his conclusions. We have 
noticed it, as specifying many curious facts re- 
lative to the manners and attainments of the 
ancient nations, and as furnishing strong evi- 
dence of the common origin of mankind. The 
nations above mentioned, though many of them 
remote from each other, were all connected, as 
links of a chain, by proximity; whence it is easy 
to conceive that knowledge should diverge from 
a centre to a very distant circumference. 
M. Bailly has given no reasonable grounds for 
fixing that centre in the position he has as- 


signed it. 


LI. 


REIGN OF PHILIP I]. OF SPAIN. — REVOLUTION OF 
THE NETHERLANDS, AND ESTABLISHMENT OF 
THE REPUBLIC OF HOLLAND. 


1. Arter a short survey of the Asiatic king- 
doms, we return to the history of Europe in the 
sixteenth century. 

In the time of Philip II., the successor of 
Charles V., the balance of power in Europe was 
sustained by Spain, France, England, and Ger- 
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many, all at this time highly flourishing and re- 
spectable, either from the talents of their so- 
vereigns, or their internal strength; [though 
England was more encumbered, and more vul- 
nerable than the rest, owing to the bad footing 
she was upon, both with Scotland and Ireland, 
and of which her rivals knew but too well how 
to take advantage.] Elizabeth, Henry IV., and 
Philip II., were all acute and able politicians, 
though the policy of the last partook more of 
selfish craft, and had less of the manly and 
heroic, than that of either of his rival monarchs. 
Philip was at this time Sovereign of Spain, the 
Two Sicilies, Milan, and the Netherlands. He 
had likewise, for a few years, the power of Eng- 
Jand at his command, by his marriage with 
Mary, the elder sister and predecessor of Elhi- 
zabeth. 

2. Pope Paul IV., jealous of the power of 
Philip, formed an alliance with Henry II. of 
France to deprive the Spaniards of Milan and 
the Sicilies, [most ofthe cardinals being in op- 
position to him, as pensioners of the Spanish 
court.| Philip, with the aid of the English, 
[at the moment that the Duke of Guise was ad- 
vancing towards the south, ] defeated the French 
at. St. Quintin in Picardy, and hoped, from this 
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was immediately abolished.] Eighteen thousand 
persons ‘perished by the hands of the execu- 
tioner in the course of the Duke of Alva’s 
government, which was of five years’ duration. 
His place was supplied by Requesens, a man 
of humanity, but bound to obey his inhuman 
master, who, on the death of Requesens, sent 
his natural brother Don John of Austria [the 
hero of Lepanto, (see supra, Sect. XLIV.)] to 
endeavour to regain the revolted states: but the 
attempt was fruitless. [Philip indeed appears to 
have relied more upon the high character his 
brother bore, than upon any particular con- 
fidence he was personally disposed to place in 
him.] The whole seventeen provinces had suf- 
fered alike from the tyranny of their sovereign ; 
but particular jealousies prevented a general 
union, and only seven of these asserted their in- 
dependence by a solemn treaty formed at Utrecht, 
23d January, 1579; by which it was agreed that 
they should defend their liberties as one united 
republic; that they should jointly determine in 
matters of peace and war, establish a general 
legislative authority, and maintain a liberty of 
conscience in matters of religion. ‘These seven 
United Provinces were, Guelderland, Holland, 
Zealand, Friesland, Utrecht, Overyssel, and 
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Groningen. William Prince of Orange was 
‘declared their chief magistrate, general, and 
admiral, by the title of Stadtholder. 

_ 5. Philip [from his cabinet at Madrid, for he 
kept aloof himself from all these commotions, ] 
vented his indignation by a proscription of the 
Prince of Orange, offering [after the example of 
the French, who had done the same by the 
Prince’s father-in-law, Coligni, ] 25,000 crowns 
for his head; and he compassed his revenge ; 
for this illustrious man was cut off by an assassin, 
1584, [not exactly through hope of the reward, 
but through religious fanaticism, ‘ the crime of 
the times,” as a celebrated writer calls it.] His 
son Maurice was elected Stadtholder in his 
room, and sustained his:important part with 
great courage and ability; [though — to 
one of the greatest Generals of the. day, 
ander Farnese Duke of Parma, grand 
Charles V.,] with a slender aid from Elizabeth 
of England, who delighted to traverse the plans 
of Philip, this infant commonwealth accom» 
plished and secured its independence, [becom- 
ing every day more formidable at sea, where she 
was soon as able to cope with. her oppressor, as 
on land. | 
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6. The other ten provinces, whose discontents 
were expressed only by murmur and complaint, 
were soothed by a new charter from Philip, con- 
firming their privileges ; while at the same time 
he took every possible measure to prevent any 
attempt on their part to throw off the yoke. 
[These provinces continued to profess the 
Catholic faith. ] 


LI. 


OF THE CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED PROVINCES. 


1. Tue treaty of confederation of the Seven 
United Provinces, framed in 1579, and solemnly 
renewed in 1583, was declared to be, by its 
agture, indissoluble. Each province thereby 
oFéserved its own laws, its magistrates, its sove- 






reignty, and its independence. They formed, 
however, one body politic, renouncing the right 
of making separate alliances and treaties, and 
establishing a general council, with power of 
assembling the states and regulating the common 
affairs of ‘the republic. The assembly of the 
States aetal was originally held only twice a 
: came afterwards a perpetual council. 
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2.. In at tees which regard not the pence al 
interest of the nation, each of the. states or 
provinces was in itself a republic, governed, by 
its own laws and magistrates, and possessing. a. 
supreme legislative authority. The deputies. 
from each of the towns formed the council of, 
the province, in which was vested its separate 
government; and these deputies were regulated 
by the instructions of their constituents. The 
votes of the majority of deputies decided in the 
provincial council in all matters which regarded 
not the general interest of the nation. : 

3. The great council of the Niacin 
always met in assembly at the Hague, com-: 
posed of the deputies from the Seven Provinces, 
of which Hollarfd sent three, Zealand and— 
Utrecht two, and the others one; each deputy 
being regulated by the council of his province. 
A majority of voices was here decisive, unless. 
in the great questions of peace, war, and alliance, | 
in which unanimity was requisite. The dis- 
advantage of this constitution was the delay and 
. difficulty in the execution of public measures. “ 
All the towns and all the nobles of a province 
chad to deliberate, and instruct their deputy, 
before the States-General could takeithe 
“under consideration. This eres def 
VOL. H. ree 
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some measure corrected by the power and in- 
fluence of the Stadthoider.. 

The Stadtholder was commander-in-chef 
of the sea and Jand forces, and disposed of all 
the military employments. He presided over 
all the courts of justice, and had the power of 
pardoning crimes. He appointed the magis- 
trates of the towns from a Itst made by them- 
selves; received and named ambassadors, and 
stood charged with the execution of the laws. 
He was supreme arbiter in all differerices be- 
tween the provinces, cities, or other members of 
the state. } ) 

5. William, the first Stadtholder, did not 
abuse these high powers; nor did his succes- 
sors, Maurice and Henry ifrederick. But under 
Wiliam Li. the states became jealous of an cx- 
orbitant authority in their chicf magistrate, and 
on his death the office was for some time abo- 
lished. In that interval the republic was almost 
annihilated by the arms of Louis XIV. ; and, 
sensible of their error, they restored the office of 
Stadtholder in the person of William III., who— 
retrieved the fortunes and honour of his country. 
In gratitude for his services, the dignity was 
made hereditary in his family, a solecism in the 
gover -urfient of a republic. On the death of 
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William without issue, the office was once more 
abolished for twenty years, when it was again 
restored, declared hereditary in the family of 
Orange, and descendible even to the issue of 
a daughter. The only restrictions being, that 
the succeeding Prince should be of the Pro- 
testant religion, and neither King nor Elector 


of the German empire. 


LIV. 


REIGN OF PHILIP Il. CONTINUED. 


1. Tue loss of the Netherlands was in some 
degree compensated to Philip II. by the ac- 
quisition of the kingdom of Portugal. Mulley 
Mahomet, King of Fez and Morocco, dethroned 
by his uncle Muley Moluc, solicited the aid of 
Don Sebastian King of Portugal to regain his 
throne. Sebastian Janded with an army in 
Africa, but was defeated by the Moors, and slain; 
[and not ‘one man of his whole army returned 
to Portugal; ] the contending Moorish princes 
also perished in the same engagement. Sebas- 
tian was succeeded by his grand-uncle Don 
Henry, [a priest and cardinal, ] who died after 
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a reign of two years. The competitors for the 
crown were Don Antonio, Prior of Crato, 
and Philip H., paternal and maternal uncles of 
the last sovereign. [It is said that even Pape 
Gregory XIII. claimed it as reverting regularly to 
the Holy See in default of heirs male.] Philip 
defeated his rival in a decisive engagement at 
sea, [the French supporting the latter, ] and, 
without further opposition, took possession of 
the throne of Portugal, 1580. 

2. Llizabeth of England had warmly espoused 
the cause of the revolted Netherlands, and her 
admiral, Sir Francis Drake, [in his voyage round 
the world, ] had taken some of the Spanish set- 
tlements in America; [she had also exposed her- 
self generally to the resentment of the Catholics 
by ‘her treatment of the Scottish queen.] To 
avenge these injuries, [and provocations, | the In- 
vincible Armada of' 150 ships of war, 27,000 men, 
and 3000 pieces of cannon, was equipped by 
Philip for the invasion of England, [while an 
‘army of 30,000 men, under the Duke of Parma, 
lay ready in Flanders to join the expedition. ] 
The English fleet of 108 ships attacked them, 
however, in the night, and burnt and destroyed a 
great part of the squadron; a storm, which drove 
them on the rocks and sands of Zealand, com- 
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pleted their discomfiture, and only fifty shattered 
vessels, with 6000 men, [after having been 
obliged to go round by the North Seas, ] re- 
turned to Spain, 1588. 

3. The restless spirit of Philip IJ. was en- 
gaged at the same time in the reduction of the 
Netherlands, the project for the invasion of 
England, and the dismembering the kingdom 
of France, The last scheme was as ineffectual 
as we, have seen the two former. It was de- 
feated at once by the conversion of Henry IV. 
to the Catholic religion. ‘The policy of Philip 
had nothing in it great or generous. His restless 
ambition was fitted to embroil Europe, but he had 
not the judgment to turn the distresses he occa- 
sioned to his own advantage. In his own king- 
doms, as in his domestic life, he was a gloomy 
and inhuman tyrant. Yet from the variety 
and magnitude of his designs, the power by 
which they were supported, and the splendour 
of his dominion, the character of Spain was high 
and respectable in the scale of the nations of 
Europe. [In fact, the dominions of Philip, after 
he got possession of Portugal and her foreign 
settlements, may fairly be said to have extended 
to the extremities of America and Asia, and 
his revenues were in proportion. Of the chance 
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he had of obtaining the sovereign power in 
France, an account will be given in the next sec- 
tion. Philip died at the age of seventy-one, 
September 1598, with the eharacter of a pow- 
erful, but by no means of a good-or a great 


king. | 


LIV. 


STATE OF FRANCE IN THE END OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


UNDER HENRY II., FRANCIS Il., CHARLES IX., 
HENRY III.. AND HENRY IV. 


1. Tue reformed religion had made _ the 
greater progress in France from the impolitic 
persecution it sustained from Henry IL, the 
son and successor of Francis I., who, though he 
aided the Protestants of Germany in resisting 
‘the despotism of Charles V., showed no mercy 
to their brethren in his own kingdom, [his own 
religioussentiments, indeed, continued unshaken. 
But besides this, he wished to stand well with 
the Pope, to further his views. upon Naples and 
Sicily; his conduct, therefore, to his own Pro- 
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testant subjects. amounted to persecution, and 
had the effect of driving many into rebellion. | 

2, On the death of Henry Il. the: conspiracy 
of Amboise was planned by the Prince of Condé, 
for the destruction of the Duke of Guise, who 
ruled the kingdom under Francis I., and to 
whose intolerance and cruelty the Protestants 
attributed all their calamities. Guise owed iis 
ascendancy chiefly to the marriage of his niece, 
Mary Queen of Scots, with the young monarch; 
and the deteetion of this conspiracy, the mas- 
sacre of its principal leaders, and the barbarous 
punishment of all who partook in it, while they 
confirmed his power, served only to increase 
the rancour of the contending partics. 

3. Francis 11. died after a reign of a year, 
1560, and was succeeded by his brother 
Charles IX., a boy of ten years of age ; [when 
Francis died, the Prince of Condé was not only 
imprisoned,” but actually sentenced to be be- 
headed, but the young King set jim free. ] 
The Queen-Mother, Catharine de Medicis, [ap-. 
pointed guardian of her son, by the states, ] who" 
had no other principle but the love of power, was 
equally jealous of the influence of the Condés and 
the Guises. An ecclesiastical assembly, {or con- 
terence between the Catholics and Protestants, | 
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held by her desire at Poissy, gave toleration to 
the latter to exercise their worship through all 
France, without the walls of the towns. The 
zeal or the imprudence of the Duke of Guise in- 
fringed this ordinance, [by rashly disturbing a 
congregation, who, under the sanction of the 
new edict, were peaceably performing service in 
a barn, without the walls of the town of Vassi, in 
Champagne,] and both parties flew to arms. 
The Admiral Coligni headed the troops of the 
Protestants, who were aided by 10,000 Germans 
from the Palatinate ; and Philip of Spain, to in- 
crease the disorders, sent an army to the aid of 
the Catholics. 

_ 4, The horrors of ciyil war were aggravated 
by murders and assassinations. The Duke of 
Guise [the idol of the Catholics, brave and ge- 
nerous to a high degree, had he lived in better 
times, ] was the victim of the frantic zeal of an 
enthusiast. After many desperate ehgagements 
with various success, [in one of which the 
‘Prince of Condé, having fallen into the hands of 
‘bis enemies, was cruelly assassinated, ] a treach-_ 
_erous peace w4s agreed to by the Catholics ; and 
Coligni, with the chiefs of the Protestant party, 
were invited to court, and received by the Queen- 


Mother and her son with the most Sxtmnordinaly 
20 
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marks of favour: among the rest Henry of 
Navarre, to whom the young monarch had given 
his sister in marriage. Such were the prepar- 
atives to the infernal massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew. On the night of the 23d of August, 1572, 
at the ringing of the matin-bell, a general mas- 
sacre was made by the Catholics of all the Pro- 
testants throughout the kingdom of France. 
Charles IX., a monster of cruelty, assisted him- 
self in the murder of his own subjects. 

5. Amidst these horrors, Henry Duke of An- 
jou, brother of Charles [X., was elected King of 
Poland, but had scarcely taken possession of his 
throne, [which he reluctantly accepted, and 
regarded as a banishment, ] when he was called 
to that of France by the death of its execrable 
sovereign, 1574. The weakness of the new 
monarch Henry IIL. [who lost no time in mak- 
ing his escape from Poland, only to fall into 
fresh troubles, |] was ill fitted to compose the dis- 
orders of the kingdom. Equally bigotted and 
profligate, he became the scorn of his subjects, 
and the dupe of the contending factions, - 

6, The Protestant party was*now supported 
by the Prince-of Condé and young Henry of 
Navarre, descended from Robert of Baurbon, a 
younger son of Lewis IX. The Duke of Alen- 
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con, the King’s brother, had likewise joimed 
their party. ‘The Catholics, to accumulate their 
strength, formed [in 1576, ] a bond of union, 
termed the League, nominally for defence of 
the state and its religion, but in reality for 
usurping all the powers of government, and sup- 
pressing the Protestant faith. Ofthis dangerous 
association Henry LII., with the weakest policy, 
declared himself the head, and thus the avowed 
enemy of one half of his subjects. He saw his 
error when too late; and dreading the designs 
of the Duke of Guise, and his brother the Car- 
dinal of Lorraine, whose authority had super- 
seded his own, he basely rid himself of his tears 
by procuring their assassination, [though he had 
not long before received the holy communion 
with them, which rendered the deed more hor- 
rible.] ‘This vicious and contemptible tyrant, 
after a reign of fifteen years, was himself assas- 
sinated by Jacques Clement, a Jacobin monk, 
from the phrenzy of fanaticism, 1589. 

7. The next heir of the crown was Henry 
of Navarre, 0 had been educated a Pro- 
testant by his mother, the daughter of Henry 
D’Albret, King of Navarre. At the age of 
sixteen he had been declared head of the party 
of the Huguenots; his uncle the Prince of 
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Condé and the Admiral Coligni acting as his 
lieutenants. His first military enterprises were 
unsuccessful. Invited to Paris, at the peace of 
1572, to marry the sister of Charles IX., he 
narrowly escaped from the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, but. remained three years a prisoner. 
On the death of Charles, he again took the field 
against the army of the League, which he 
defeated in the battle of Coutras, 158'7, and still 
more signally in that of Arques, 1589. After 
the death of Henry III., [with whom he was 
at that time associated against the House of 
Lorraine, ] he won the celebrated battle of Ivry ; 
and being acknowledged sovereign of France by 
all but the party of the League, then in posses- 
sion of Paris, he laid siege to the city, which 
must have capitulated, but for the succours of 
Philip II. [and Pope Gregory IV.; for Henry 
had then to contend against France, Rome, and 
Spain.] Religion was the sole cause of the 
disunion of France, and the only obstacle to 
the acknowledgment of Henry’s title by the 
greatest part of his subjects. [T his it was which 
gave so great an advantage to Philip II., that 
even after the assassination of Henry ITl., the 
remains of the League, particularly the council 
of sixteen, had actually proposed to put every 
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thing into his hands, under the title of Protector 
of the realm; but at this critical moment, and] 
at the carnest persuasion of Rosni (Duke of 
Sully), himself a Protestant, Henry was pre- 
vailed on to declare’ himself a Catholic. He 
abjured at St. Denis, and was crowned King at 
Chartres, 1594. He soon after took possession 
of Paris; but it cost him several years, both of 
war and negociation, before he gained the whole 
of his kingdom, exhausted as it was and ruined 
by civil discord. 

8. The subsequent life of this excellent prince 
was devoted to the reparation of these misfor- 
tunes. After forcing Philip II. [who had 
hitherto refrained from giving him any higher 
title than Princé of Bearn, and done all he could 
do to prevent the Pope’s withdrawing his sen- 
tence of excommunication, after he had’ abjured 
the Calvinistic faith, ] to conclude the advanta- 
geous peace of Vervins, 1598, his whole atten- 
tion was bestowed on the improvement of his 
kingdom, by reforming its laws, régulating its 
finances, encouraging agriculture and manufac- 
ttires, enlarging and embellishing the cities, and 
finally by successfully reconciling the par tisans of 
the contending religions. In. all his beneficial 
schemes, he found an able assistant in his minister 
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the Duke of Sully, who has beautifully depicted 
the life and character of his master. It is in 
his memoirs that we see not only the great de- 
signs, but the private virtues, the engaging and 
amiable manners of this illustrious man, who, 
while he was the arbiter of the contending powers | 
of Europe, was the indulgent father of a happy 
people. 

9. The period of the splendour and happiness 
of France was of short duration. Henry IV.,, 
worthy to be immortal, was assassinated at the 
age of fifty-seven, 4th May, 1610, by Ravaillac, 
ail insane fanatic. He meditated at the time of 
his death, the great project of a perpetual peace 
between the states of Europe; a design highly 
characteristic of the benevolent mind of its 
author, but which the weakness of mankind, and 
the impossibility of reasoning with nations as 
with wise individuals, must for certain have ren- 
dered abortive. 
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LV. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND OF SCOTLAND IN THE 
REIGNS OF ELIZABETH AND MARY QUEEN OF 


SCOTS. 


1. Exizasetu, daughter’ of Henry VIII. by 
Anna Bullen, [born in 1533] succeeded to the 
‘throne on the death of her sister Mary, 1558 ; 

and [though she began her reign under very 
trying and perplexing circumstances, ] England 
attained to a high degree of splendour under the 
rule of this great and politic Princess, whose 
talents enabled her [after surmounting the dif- 
ficulties which at first stood in her way, | to 
pursue the true interests of her people, while 
her vigorous and intrepid mind led her to take 
an important part in maintaining the balance of’ 
power in Europe. While she encouraged at 
home every useful art: and manufacture, [of 
which she had particular opportunities afforded 
her by the disturbed state of the Low Gountries, ] 
she colonised a great part of North America, 
supported the infant republic of Holland against 
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its tyrannical enemy, humbled the pride of 
‘Spain in the defeat of its invincible Armada, and 
assisted Henry IV. in the recovery of his king- 
dom. It was her fortune to have the aid of most 
able ministers, and her merit to place her con. 
fidence in their counsels. | 

Had Elizabeth been equally endowed with 
the virtues of the heart as with the powers of the 
mind, she would have shone the most illustrious 
character in the annals of modern Europe. Her 
conduct to her cousin Mary Queen of Scots has 
fixed an indelible stain on her character. Mary, 
the daughter of James V., and great-grand- 
daughter of Henry VIL, educated in France, 
and married, when very young, to the Dauphin, 
afterwards Francis I., had imprudently assumed 
the arms and title of Queen of England, by the 
persuasion of her maternal uncles the Guises. 
The pretence was the illegitimacy of Elizabeth, 
declared by Henry VIII. ‘on his divorce from 
Anna Bullen. This false step laid the found- 
ation of all the miseries of the Queen of Scots. 
[Though it has been exceedingly well observed, 
that there was no cause wanting to produce an 
enmity between these near relations, there 
being a constant rivalship and competition of 
nation, crown, religion, wit, and beauty. ] 
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3. The Reformation was at this time going 
forward in Scotland with the most ardent zeal. | 
The Earls of Argyle, Morton, Glencairn, and 
others, its chief promoters, had, by their own 
authority, suppressed the worship of the mass 
over a great part of the kingdom. The Catholic 
bishops, by an ill-judged persecution of the Re- 
formers, greatly increased the number of their 
proselytes. They began to muster their strength ; 
and headed by John Knox, a disciple of Calvin, 
4 virtuous man, but of the most furious and in- 
temperate zeal, threw down the altars and 
images, expelled the priests, and demolished the 
churches and monasteries. Acting now in 
arms, and in open defiance of government, the 
Queen-Mother, Mary of Guise, attempted, by the 
aid of French troops, to reduce her Protestant 
subjects to submission; and these applied for 
aid to the Protestant Queen of England. Eli- 
zabeth sent an army and a fleet to their assist.” 
ance. The death of the Queen-Mother was 
followed by a capitulation, by which it was 
agreed that the French should evacuate Scot- 
land, and that Mary should renounce all preten- 
sion to the crown 6f England. The Protestant 
religion, under Presbyterian forms, was now 
established in the room of the Catholic. 
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4. In this situation of Scotland, Mary, at the 
age of eighteen, on the death of her mother, 
and of her husband Francis IJ., returned to her 
hereditary kingdom ; having fortunately escaped 
an English fleet which Elizabeth had dispatched 
to take her prisoner on her passage. Her mis- 
fortunes began from that hour. Her Protestant 
subjects regarded their Catholic Queen with 
abhorrence, and looked up to her enemy Eliza- 
beth as their support and defender. That artful: 
Princess had secured to her interest the very. 
men on whom the unsuspecting Mary placed 
her utmost confidence, her bastard-brother the 
Earl of Murray, the Earl of Morton, and Secre-_ 
tary Lethington. The views of Murray aimed 
at nothing less than his sister’s crown, and the 
obstacles which opposed his criminal ambition 
served only to render his attempts more daring 
and more flagitious. 

5. The marriage of Mary with her cousin 
Lord Darnley, [a Catholic as well as herself, ] 
son of the Earl of Lennox, who stood in the 
same relation to Elizabeth, was not relished by 
that Princess. Encouraged by her ministers, 
Randolph and Cecil, Murray formed a conspi- 
racy to seize and imprison the Queen, and put 
to. death her husband, and usurp the govern- 
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“ment; and on the detection of his designs, 
attempted to support them by open rebellion. 
Defeated, exiled, pardoned, and loaded with 
benefits by his injured Sovereign, he persevered 
in the same atrocious purposes, till he at length 
accomplished them. ) 

6. The spouse of Mary had incurred her re- 
sentment by his vices and his follies. Taking 
advantage of the weakness of his mind, Murray, 
Morton, and Lethington had rendered him jea- 
alous of the partiality of Mary for her foreign 
secretary, the aged Rizzio, and engaged him 
in the barbarous act of murdering this ill-fated 
wretch at the feet of the Queen, to whose gar- 
ments he clung for protection. ‘The purpose of 
this shocking outrage was to procure the abor- 
tion of Mary, then big with child, and possibly 
her death; or should she survive, to alienate 
completely her affections from her husband, and 
thus to render her suspected of the design they 
had projected of cutting him off by assassination. © 
In the latter purpose they succeeded. The 
house which Darnley inhabited was blown up 
by gunpowder; his body was found strangled 
near the place, and the report immediately pre- 
vailed that. Mary had been accessary to his 
murder. | 
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7. A most imprudent step, to which she was 
conducted by the same band of traitors, gave 
countenance to this suspicion. At the earnest 
recommendation of Morton and some of her 
chief nobility, she married the Earl of Bothwell, 
a man openly stigmatised as one of the mur- 
derers of her husband. He had, it is true, been 
absolved on trial for that crime, and had by 
force made himself master of her person. The 
plans of Murray and his associates, successful to 
the utmost of their wishes, were now ripe for 
consummation. On the pretext of the Queen’s 
guilt of murder and adultery, she was confined 
by Murray in the castle of Lochleven, and there 
compelled to resign her crown into the hands of 
her unnatural brother, who was to govern the 
kingdom as Regent during the minority of her 
infant son, now proclaimed King by the title of 
James VI., 1567. Bothwell escaped beyond 
seas, and died in Denmark. 

8. A great part of the nation reprobated 
these infamous proceedings. Mary escaped from 
her confinement; and at the head of an army 
gave battle to the rebels at Langside; but, 
being defeated, she fled for shelter to the north 
of England. Elizabeth, who had secretly taken 
part in all the machinations of her enemies, had 
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now gained a great object of her.ambition; she 
had in her hands a hated rival, and by her sup- 
port of Murray and his party, the absolute 
command of the kingdom of Scotland. Yet 
policy required some show of friendship and 
humanity to the Queen of Scots, who claimed 
as a suppliant her protection and aid. She 
professed her desire to do her justice, but first 
required that she should clear herself of the 
crimes alleged against her. To this Mary agreed, 
in the intrepidity of conscious innocence. In a 
conference held for that purpose, Murray openly 
stood forth as the accuser of his sister and Queen, 
appealing to certain letters said to be written by 
her to Bothwell, plainly intimating her guilt. 
Copies of these letters were produced. Mary 
demanded the originals, boldly declaring them 
to be the forgeries of her enemies; but they 
were never produced. ‘she retorted on Murray 
and Morton the charge of Darnley’s murder ; 
and the conference was broken off at the com- 
mand of the Queen of Iingland, who detained 
Mary in close imprisonment. 

9. The ungenerous policy of Elizabeth was 
condemned by her own subjects. The Duke 
of Norfolk, the first of her nobility, and, though 
a Protestant, favoured by the Catholic party, it 
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England, secretly projected to marry the Queen 
of Scots; and the discovery of these views giving 
alarm to Elizabeth, brought that ill-fated noble- 
man to the block, and hastened the doom of the 
unfortunate Mary. Worn out with the miseries 
of her confinement, she privately solicited the 
aid of foreign princes for her deliverance. Her 
cause was espoused by all the Catholics of Eng- 
land; and some of the most intemperate of these 
[animated, if not encouraged, by the Princes of 
Guise, the holy See, the Jesuits, and the Spa- 
niards, | had formed a plot to deliver her from 
captivity, and to place her on the throne by the 
murder of Elizabeth. This dangerous conspi- 
racy was discovered, and its .authors [to the 
number of fourteen ] deservedly suffered death. 
The schemes of Mary for her own deliverance 
were held presumptive of her acquiescence in 
the whole of the plot. Though an independent 
sovereign, she was brought to trial before a fo- 
reign tribunal, which had already decreed her 
fate; and being condemned to suffer death, she 
was beheaded at Fotheringay Castle, 1587, in 
the forty-fifth year of her age, and nineteenth of 
her captivity in England. Previously to this 
event, Murray had fallen the victim of the pri- 
‘Vate revenge of a gentleman whom he had injured, | 
z3 
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and Lethington poisoned himself’ in prison, to 
escape the sentence of his enemies ; Morton, for 
some time Regent of the kingdom, was after- 
wards tried and suffered death for his concern 
in the murder of Darnley. 

10. We have noticed the formidable prepara- 
tions of Philip II. for the invasion of England, 
and their disastrous issue in the total destruction 
of the invincible Armada. The English, in 
their turn, made descents on the Spanish coasts ; 
and the glory of the nation was nobly sustained 
by those great Admirals, Rawleigh, Howard, 
Drake, Cavendish, and Hawkins. The Earl of 
Essex distinguished himself in those expeditions, 
and won the favour of Elizabeth, both by his 
prowess and personal accomplishments. The 
death of Leicester, her former favourite, and of 
her minister Burleigh, left Essex unrivalled in 
her affections, and of chief authority in the di- 
rection of her councils. Haughty and impa- 
tient of control, he disgusted the nobles; and 
his failure in quelling a rebellion in Ireland gave 
them ground to undermine him in the favour of 
his sovereign. In the madness of inordinate 
aiipbition, he proposed to possess himself of’ the 
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This treasonable ehtempeae brought mn to the 
scaffold, 1600. 

11. From that time Elizabeth fell into pro- 
found melancholy, and soon after died in the 
seventieth year of her age, 1603, having named 
for her successor James VI. King of Scotland. 
Her talents were great, and the firmness of her 
mind unequalled; yet her private character was 
tarnished by cruelty, hypocrisy, and an insatiable 
desire of admiration. Her maxims of govern- 
ment were despotic, and she had little regard 
for the liberties of her people, or the privileges 
of her parliaments, to whom she never allowed 
the liberty of disputing her commands. The 
actual government of England in those days was 
little different from an absolute monarchy. 


LVI. 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN IN THE REIGNS OF 


JAMES I. AND CHARLES 1. 


1. James VI. of Scotland succeeded by here- 
ditary right to the throne of England, thus 
uniting the two crowns ; a prince of considerable. 


le 
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or political energy. He became unpopular from 
his notions of’ an uncontrollable prerogative, to 
which unwisely proclaiming his title, he pro- 
voked his subjects to question it. The current 
of public opinion was now strongly turned to 
an extension of the rights of the subject, and 
retrenchment of the powers of the crown; and 
during this reign the seeds were sown of 
that spirit of resistance on the part of the people, 
which was destined in the next to overturn the 
Sana, 

~ 2, Domestic events were such as chiefly dis- 
tinguished the reign of James I. A conspi- 
racy was discovered in 1603 for subverting the 
government, and placing the King’s cousin, 
Arabella Stuart, on the throne, in which the 
Lords Cobham and Grey and Sir Walter Raw- 
leigh were principally concerned. The two 
former were pardoned, and Rawleigh con. 
demned, but reprieved ; when, on the ground 
of his infringement of the peace with Spain, by 
unwarrantably attacking one of her American 
settlements, he was, after an interval of fifteen 
years, beheaded on his former sentence. 
3. Another conspiracy followed of a. still 
amore dangerous nature, the gunpowder tr eason 5, 
4 “plot of the cat 





solics to destroy at one blow the 
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King and the whole body of the parliament, 1604. 
It was discovered, from a circumstance of private 
friendship, on the very eve of its accomplish-— 
“ment ; and the principal conspirators suffered a 
capital punishment. The public indignation 
now raged against the Catholics; and the hu- 
manity of James, which sought to mitigate this 
fury, was as ungenerously as absurdly construed 
into a favour which he entertained for their re- 
ligious principles. 

4. It was a peculiar weakness of the King to | 
attach himself’ to undeserving favourites. Such 
was Carre, Earl of Somerset, who had no other re- 
commendation than a handsome person, and who, 
after several years’ exercise of all the insolence of 
power, fell into disgrace, on conviction of his 
concern in an infamous murder. His place was 
supplied by Villiers, afterwards Duke of Buck- 
ingham, [the first subject unconnected with the 
royal family ever raised to that dignity, ] a man 
devoid of every talent of a minister, and odious 
to all ranks of the state. He planned a journey 
of Charles Prince of Wales into Spain to court 
the Infanta, and by his folly and insolence frus- 
‘trated the treaty on the brink of its conclusion. 

_ 4. Elizabeth, the daughter of James, was 
“married to the Protestant Elector Palatine, who 
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was dispossessed of his electorate by the Em- 
peror Ferdinand II. for imprudently accepting 
the crown of Bohemia, till then an appanage of 
the empire. James was urged by Parliament 
to a war in defence of his son-in-law, which 
touched the nation both as a point of honour, 
and as the cause of the Protestant interest. He 
[gave some money, and] sent a feeble armament, 

which was of no service; the only military en- 
terprise of his reign. His favourite project was 
a complete union of the kingdoms of England 
and Scotland; a measure which, however be- 
neficial, the mutual prejudices of the two nations 
were as yet too violent to bear. As a prepar- 
atory step, the’ Episcopal hierarchy was intro- 
duced into Scotland; but this served only as 
the food of future commotions. James I. died, 
1625, in the 59th year of his age, and 22d of' his 
reign over England. 

6. On an impartial estimate of the character 
of the succeeding monarch, Charles I., it may be 
allowed, that had the nation in his reign enter- 
tained the same ideas of the regal prerogative, | 
of the powers of parliament, and of the liberty 
ofthe subject. that had prevailed for the two pre- 
ceding centuries, this unfortunate Prince would 
have reigned with high popularity. But it was. 
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his lot to mount the throne at that critical period 
when the public opinion had undergone an. en- 
tire revolution on those topics; and, with many 
excellent endowments, both of head and _ heart, 
he wanted that political prudence which should 
have taught him to yield to the necessity of the 
times. | 

7. Charles quarrelled with his first parliament 
on their refusal of adequate supplies for the war 
in support of his brother-in-law the Elector Pa- 
latine. (He demanded the money as a tribute 
due to him; the Commons had learned to resist 
such claims, and to contribute to the public exi- 
gencies in the way only ofa free gift, and not 
without consideration of such grievances as they 
wished to have redressed.] Engaged to his al- 
lies, the King, dissolving the parliament, issued 
warrants for borrowing money of the subject. 
A new parliament was found equally uncomply- 
ing, and evinced its jealousy of the King by the 
impeachment of his minister, Buckingham ; 
[whose pride and power were every day be- 
coming more offensive ;] ‘Charles avenging the 
insult by imprisoning two members of the House 
of Commons. A quarrel thus begun received 
continual addition from new causes of offence. 
The levying money trom the subject was en- 
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forced by billeting soldiers on those who refused 
to lend to the crown; and some were even im- 
prisoned on that account. A war was under- 
taken against France by Buckingham’s insti- 
gation, a sufficient cause of its unpopularity ; and 
it ended in a fruitless attempt on Rochelle. 
The King again dissolved his parliament, 1626. 


termined reformation. A Petztion of Right was 
passed by both Houses, which declared the il- 
legality of raising money without thcir sanction, 
or enforcing loans from the subject, annulled all 
taxes imposed without consent of parliament, 
and abolished the exercise of the martial law ; 
and Charles was obliged, with much reluctance, 
to give his assent to this great retrenchment of 
prerogatives sanctioned by the usage of the most 
popular of his predecessors. 

9. The taxes of tonnage and poundage had 
usually been continued from one reign to another. 
On this ground the King conceived he was war- 
ranted to levy them without a new grant; and 
a member of the House of Commons was im- 
prisoned on refusal to pay them. ‘This arbitrary 
measure excited an outrageous ferment in that 
assembly, and the consequence was a new dis- 
solution of the parliament, 1629. i 
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10. It was now a measure of necessity to 
make peace with France and Spain. The King 
persevered in levying the tonnage, poundage, 
and ship-money, and high fines were imposed 
for various offences,: without trial, by authority 
of the Star-chamber. ‘The legality of the tax of 
ship-money was disputed by John Hampden ; 
but he was condemned by the Court of Ex- 
chequer, contrary, as was generally thought, to 
justice and the laws of the realm. 

11. These discontents were increased by re- 
ligious enthusiasm. Charles, by the advice of 
Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, had relaxed 
the penalties against Catholics, and countenanced 
some innovations in the ceremonials of church- 
worship, preludes, as they were termed, to the 
Popish idolatries. He had likewise imprudently 
attempted to introduce the liturgy of the church 
of England among the Scots; measures which 
excited in the latter country the most general 
discontent, and produced the most violent com- 
motions. A bond, termed the National Covenant, 
containing an oath of resistance to all religious 
innovations, was subscribed in Scotland by all 
ranks and conditions; and in a General As- 
sembly at Glasgow, the Episcopal hierarchy 
was solemnly abolished, 1638. To maintain 
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this violent procedure, the Scots reformers took 
up arms; and, after seizing and fortifying the 
most important “places of strength in the kjng- 
dom, boldly marched into the heart of England. 

12. It was now absolutely necessary to as- 
semble a parliament; and the King at length 
saw that the torrent was irresistible, and re- 
solved, though too late, to give it way. [All 
the rights which the King, in imitation of his 
father, and through an ignorance of the true 
spirit of the English constitution, had arrogated 
‘to himself, were denounced as usurpations;] a 
bill passed for abolishing the tonnage and 
poundage without consent of parliament, and 
received the royal assent. Monopolies of every 
kind were abolished. A parliament was agreed 
to be summoned every third year. Unsatisfied 
with these concessions, the Commons impeached 
the Earl of Strafford, the King’s first minister, 
of high treason, together with Laud, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who were charged, as the chief 
counsellors of the crown, with a design of sub- 
verting the laws and constitution of the realm. 
The fate of Strafford, whose trial by his peers 
would have terminated in his acquittal, was 
secured by a bill of attainder, to which the King 
was, with the greatest reluctance, forced to give 
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his assent. The Commons seized that moment 
of anguish to obtain his consent to a decisive 
measure, a bill which rendered the parliament 
perpetual, by declaring that it should not be 
dissolved or adjourned but by its own decree, 
1641. Strafford and Laud were both beheaded. 

13. This last measure of the Commons evinced 
a determined purpose to overturn the constitu- 
tion. Their proceedings hitherto had the show 
of justice, and most of them might be vindicated 
on the principles of true patriotism. But from 
this period their conduct was treason to their 
country and its government. — The last bill de- 
stroyed the equal balance of the constitution of 
England, and every subsequent measure was a 
step towards its entire annihilation. 

14, The Irish Catholics took advantage of 
these disorders, and, with the purpose of assum- 
ing the entire command of that kingdom, and 
shaking off its dependence on England, at- 
tempted, in one day, to massacre all the Pro- 
testants in Ireland; [a very great number, as 
many as forty thousand, it has been said, actually 
suffered.] To extinguish this horrible rebellion, 
Charles consigned to the parliament the charge 
of the war, which they interpreted into a trans- 
ference to them of the whole military powers of 
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the crown. Under this authority a great force 
was levied, and supplied with arms from the 
royal magazines. 

15. The bishops having complained that their 
lives were in danger from the populace, withdrew 
from parliament, and protesting against the pro- 
ceedings of the Lords in their absence, were 
impeached of treason by the Commons, and 
[twelve of them] committed to the Tower. The 
patience of Charles was exhausted. He caused 
to be impeached five of the Commons, and went 
in person to the house to seize them; a breach 
of the privilege of parliament, for which he 
found it necessary to atone by a humiliating 
message. 

16. A new bill of the Commons, naming the 
commanders of all the fortified places, who 
should be responsible to parliament alone, was 
understood to be a declaration of war, [for it 
was a direct invasion of the royal prerogative. ] 
The next step was to assume the whole legis- 
lative power, by declaging it a breach of privilege 
to dispute the law of the land declared by the 
Lords and Commons. But the former were 
mere name, being entirely under the control of 
the latter. | 
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17. The sword was now to decide the contest. 
The royal cause was supported by a great pro- 
portion of the landed interest, all the friends of 
the established church, and all the Catholics in 
the kingdom. [The Queen, with great activity 
and singular resolution, procured some succours 
from abroad; not from France, indeed, but 
Holland, where her daughter was married to the 
Prince of Orange. Prince Rupert, brother to 
the unfortunate Elector Palatine, who had 
marnied the King’s sister, was placed at the head 
of the royal army. ] On the side of the partia- 
ment were the city of London and most of the 
greater towns, with all the dissenters and sec- 
taries. The first campaign was favourable to 
the royalists. ‘hey defeated the parliamentary 
forces at Worcester and Edgehill, but lost the 
battle. of Newbury. 

18. ‘The parhament now entered into a strict 
confederacy with the Scots, both in the articles 
of politics and religion ; and the Solemn League 
and Covenant, a new bond, more specific in its 
objects than the former, and more treasonable in 
its purpose, was framed at Edinburgh, for the 
purification of both churches, the reformation of 
both kingdoms, the maintenance of the privileges 
of King and parliament, and the bringing to 
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justice all malignants. In consequence of this 
confederacy, 20,000 Scots took the field to co- 
operate with the forces of the parliament. 

19. Oliver Cromwell commanded at this time 
a regiment of horse under Fairfax, General of 
the parliament, but in reality directed all the 
measures of the army. [It was the younger 
Fairfax whom he had managed to get appointed, 
after the removal of the members of both Houses 
from the army, in virtue of the self-denying 
ordinance, whereby both peers and commoners 
were made to renounce all civil and military em- 
ployments, leaving the field open to Cromwell’s 
ambition, who possessed a perfect ascendancy 
over the new General. ] In Scotland the royal 
cause was galiantly sustained by the Marquis of 
Montrose ; but all was lost in England by the 
defeat at Naseby, 1645. The King’s troops 
being entirely dispersed, he threw himself into 
the hands of the Scots, who basely delivered him 
up to the commissioners of parliament, from 
whom he was taken by Cromwell’s orders, and 
conducted to the army, now the masters of the 
kingdom. Cromwell, entering London, assumed | 





> walute control over the parliament, and im- 
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of Wight, but was there detained a prisoner in 
Carisbrook Castle. 

20. The parliament, suffering under this mili- 
tary usurpation, were now sincerely desirous of 
terminating a miserable anarchy by a treaty with 
the King, and, after a long negociation, all terms 
were finally adjusted. Charles agreed to resign” 
to parliament the military power, the disposal of 
all the offices of state, and the right of creating 
peers without their consent: he agreed to abolish - 
the Episcopal hierarchy, and to establish the 
Presbyterian discipline ; and these concessions 
the parliament accepted by a majority of suf- 
frages, and declared to be a sufficient basis for 
the settlement of the kingdom. Cromwell in- | 
stantly surrounded the House of Commons, and, 
excluding all but his own partisans (about sixty 
in number), a second vote was passed, rescind- 
ing the former, and declaring it treason in a 
King to levy war against his parliament. A 
court of justice was then appointed to try the 
“King for this act of treason. The House of 
Lords having unanimously rejected this decree, — 
were immediately voted, by this junto of’ in-- 
dependents, to be a useless branch of the con- 
stitution. 
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~ 21. Charles was brought to trial; and, re- 
fusing to acknowledge the authority of his 
judges, was condemned to suffer death. He 
was beheaded on the 30th of January, 1649. 
The arbitrary proceedings of this monarch in 
the beginning of his reign, [ which, as far as re- 
garded the unfortunate monarch personally, may 
be said to have had for their foundation prin- 
ciples which he had regularly derived from his 
ancestors and predecessors on the throne, who 
had not only avowed and acted on them to a 
greater extent, but been actually encouraged so 
to do,] were certainly sufficient to justify that 
resistance on the part of the people which at 
length’ produced its effect, in confining the regal 
authority within its just bounds, and securing 
the rational liberties of the subject. But from 
the period that this end was attained, resistance 
ceased to be lawful. Its farther operations were 
criminalin theextreme. ‘Phe subsequent usurp- 
ations of the Commons can no more be justified 
on any constitutional principle, than the murder 
of the King can be defended on the score of 
legality, justice, or humanity. 
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LVITI. 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF ENGLAND. 


1. Tue parliament of Scotland had taken no 
part in these latter scenes, and had formally 
protested against the trial of the King. On his_ 
death they proclaimed Charles Il. their Sove- 
reion, but on the express condition of his sign- 
ing the Covenant, and ratifying their Confession 
of Faith. Ireland recognised him without any 
conditions. ‘The heroic Marquis of Montrose 
Janded in the north of Scotland with a few fo- 
reign troops, and attempted to reduce the party 
of the Covenanters, and establish the legal au- 
thority of the King, independent of the servile 
restrictions with which they had fettered it; but, 
attacked by a much superior force, he was de- 
feated, and betrayed into the hands of his ene- 
mies, who put him to death by the hands of the 
executioner, 1650; displaying in the circum. 
stances of his punishment all the insolence of 
cruelty which distinguishes revenge in the 
meanest of souls. Charles betook himself’ to 
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“Scotland, and was obliged, however reluctantly, 
to acquiesce in all the terms that were imposed 
on him. | 

2,. Cromwell, [who had at first been ap- 
pointed Governer of Ireland, but on the refusal 
of Fairfax to proceed against the Scotch, 
recalled, ] marched, with 16,000 men, into 
Scotland against the now royalist Covenanters, 
whom he defeated in the battle of Dunbar; 

{ becoming, thereby, master of Edinburgh ; ] and 
then following the royal army, which retreated 
into England, he cut them to pieces in the de- 
cisive battle of Worcester, September 3. 1651. 
Charles fled in disguise through the western and 
southern counties till he found an opportunity 
of escaping to France. Cromwell returned in 
triumph to London. 

8. The republican parliament formed and 
executed preat designs. A war with Holland 
was most ably maintained on both sides by 
those great naval commanders, Blake, Van 
Tromp, and De Ruyter; but the advantage was 
greatly in favour of the English, who took above 
1600 of the Dutch ships. ‘The parliament, 
proud of these successes, justly conceived that 
while the nation was thus powerful at sea, the 
land-army was an unnecessary burden, and de- 
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termined to reduce it. To prevent this measure, 
Cromwell framed a remonstrance of the army, 
demanding the election of a new parliament ; 
and this meeting with no regard, he entered the 
House of Commons, which he had surrounded 
with his troops, and, declaring the parliament 
dissolved by his authority, forcibly turned the 
members out of doors. ‘The republic of Eng- 
land, which had subsisted four years and three 
months, was thus annihilated, in one moment, 
April 20. 1658. 

4. It was necessary, however, that there 
should be the appearance of a parliament. A 
few mean persons, [about a hundred and forty, ] 
of fanatical character, were chosen by Cromwell’s 
partisans, from the different counties of England, 
with five from Scotland, and six from Ireland, 
to hold their functions for fifteen months. This 
assembly, termed Barebone’s Parliament, from 
its leading member, a leather-seller, became the 
scorn of the public, and was dissolved by its 
own vote, after five months. 

5. The government was now vested in the 
Council of Officers, who nominated Oliver Crom- 
well Lord Protector of the three kingdoms, in- 
vested him with the power of making peace, 
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war, and alliance, and authorised a standing 
army of 30,000 men to be kept up for the sup- 
port of government. [He was formally invested 
with the protectorship December, 1653, at the 
royal Palace of Whitehall, where he took up his 
residence.| His administration was despotic, 
vigorous, and spirited. He maintained the ho- 
nour of the nation in the war with the Dutch,, 
compelling them to yield the honour of the flag, 
and to compensate to the India Company all its 
losses. [His Navigation Act alone was a measure 
of consummate policy, calculated greatly to in- 
crease the commerce of the lation, to encourage 
seamen, to advance the knowledge of maritime 
affairs, and naval skill, and to give consequence 
to the state.] He was successful, likewise, in 
his negotiations with France and Spain. [All the 
foreign powers seemed to vie with each other 
in paying court to him.] But in his domestic 
government he was traversed by his parliaments, 
whom it cost him a continual struggle, and even 
violence, to keep in order. One parliament, 
properly prepared, voted him the regal title, 
which, by the counsel of his best friends, he was 
forced most unwillingly to refuse. In recom. 
pense of this self-denial, the parhament con- 
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firmed his title of Protector, with a fixed revenue, | 
and decreed his right of appointing a successor. 
He was King in all but the name; [leading, 
however, rather a gloomy life in the late abodes 
of royalty, without pomp or luxury. | 

6. By consent of parliament, Cromwell ap- 
pointed a House of Lords; but all the ancient 
Peers declined the proffered honour. He was 
torced to choose them trom the Commons; and 
thus he lost the majority in the Lower House. 
His temper soured with disappointment, a prey to 
chagrin, and in continual fear of assassination, he 
fell at length into a mortal disease, and died in the 
59th year of his age, 3d September, 1658. [He 
was buried with great pomp, but no real sorrow. 
An eye-witness of great respectability has re- 
corded, that it was “ the joyfullest funeral -he 
ever saw.” | 

7. Richard Cromwell, son of Oliver, suc- 
ceeded, however, by his father’s appointment, 
to the Protectorate; a man of weak under- 
standing and facile temper, utterly unfit for 
his hazardous situation, which accordingly he 
maintained only for a few months, resigning his 
office on the 22d April, 1659. His brother 
Henry, Viceroy of Ireland, immediately fol- 
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_ lowed his example; and the family of the Crom- 
wells, which the talents of one man had ele- 
vated above the sovereigns of their country, re- 
turned once more to its original obscurity. 

8. The remains of that nominal parliament 
which had put the King to death, termed, in 
derision, the Rump, was now dissolved by the 
Council of Officers. Of these, every aspiring 
individual had his own separate views of am- 
bition. Intrigue, cabal, and anarchy, were uni- 
versal; and the nation, looking forward with 
horror to a series of calamities, began earnestly 
to desire the restitution of its ancient govern- 
ment. George Monk, commander of the army 
in Scotland, [supported by Fairfax, who now 
came forward again, in a better cause, | judging 
these symptoms favourable for restoring the 
exiled monarch to the throne of his ancestors, 
marched his army into England, declaring his 
resolution to be, to bring about the election of 
a free parliament, which all men knew to be 
synonymous with the restoration of the King. It 
was of course violently opposed bythe republican 
party, who even attempted to excite a new civil 
war; but they were forced at length to ac- 
quiesce in the measure. A free parliament was 
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assembled ; and a message being. presented from 
Charles, offering a full indemnity, complete 

liberty of conscience, and payment to the army 

of all arrears, it was received with transports of 
joy, and Charles II. proclaimed King, 29th May, 

1660. 


LVIIL. 
THE REIGNS OF CHARLES Il. AND JAMES IL. 


1. Tux nation, without imposing any terms 
on their new sovereign, trusted implicitly to his 
good dispositions. These were humane and 
complacent ; but the character of Charles, indo- 
lent, luxurious, and prodigal, was neither fitted 
to support the national honour abroad, nor to 
command obedience and respect to his domestic 
government. ‘The sale of Dunkirk, [so recently 
obtained trom France by Cromwell, as the price 
of his assistance against Spain, ] was a measure 
offensive to the pride of the nation. A war with 
Holland, supported at a vast expense, and main- 
tained in many desperate but indecisive engage- 
ments, was attended finally with no material 
benefit; [and in one instance, indeed, with no 
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small disgrace, when the Dutch got as far as 
Chatham, and burnt the English ships in the 
harbour.] By the treaty of Breda, concluded 
in 1667, New York was secured to the English, 
the Isle of Polerone to the Dutch, and Acadia; 
in North America, to the French. 

2, The sale of Dunkirk, and the unsuccessful 
issue of the war, attributed to the counsel of 
the Earl of Clarendon, procured the disgrace 
and banishment of that illustrious man, 1667. 
The peace was scarcely concluded with Holland, 
when England joined with her and Sweden in a 
triple alliance, to oppose the progress of the 
arms of Lewis XIV. in the Low Countries ; and 
that object being attained, by the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle in 1668, the French monarch gained 
the English over to his interest, in a new war 
against the Dutch, which brought their republic 
to the brink of destruction. 

8. The domestic administration of Charles 
was embroiled from various causes, originating 
in the personal character and dispositions of the 
sovereign. He trusted to profligate and worth- 
less counsellors. His arbitrary notions of go-— 
vernment, and the partiality he showed to the 
Catholics, gave perpetual alarm and uneasiness 


to a great proportion of his subjects. Com- 
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plaints resounded from every quarter; and the 
parliament required a test-oath, abjuring Po- 
pery, from all persons in public employment. 
On refusal to take this oath, the King’s brother, 
James Duke of York, was deprived of' his office 
of High Admiral. | 

4. Titus Oates, a worthless impostor, pre- 
tended to have discovered a plot of the Catholics 
for assassinating the King, burning London, 
massacring the Protestants, and placing the Duke 
of York on the throne. Another villain, named 
Bedloe, joined his evidence to that of Oates ; 
and on their perjured testimony, afterwards fully 
exposed, a few miserable priests suffered death. 
A new test was imposed, which excluded all 
Papists from both Houses of Parliament. The 
treasurer Danby was impeached for advising the 
last peace with France, though it was proved 
that he had acted by his sovereign’s orders ; 
and a bill passed the House of Commons, ex- 
cluding the Duke of York from the succession 
to the crown. A more important bill for the 
general liberty, the act of Habeas Corpus, was: 
the work of the same session of parliament. 
(See Sect. LIX. § 14.) 

5. The distinguishing epithets of Whig and 
Tory were now first known; the former, the 
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opposers of the crown, against the latter, its 
partisans; and cach party, as in all factions, 
carried its principles to an extreme. The Whigs, 
predominant in the next parliament, raged with 
fury against the Catholics, and insisted on the 
King’s assent to the bill for the exclusion of his 
brother. He had no other expedient but to dis- 
solve them, but found their successors equally 
violent. After various fruitless attempts to con- 
ciliate their favour to his measures, a dissolution 
ensued of this parliament, the last which Charles 
assembled. 

6. But the great cause of dissatisfaction 
remained. The Duke of York was at the bot- 
tom of all the measures of government. A 
conspiracy was formed by Shaftesbury, Russel, 
Sidney, and the Duke of Monmouth, natural 
son of the King, on the pretence of vindicating 
the national liberties. It was discovered by one 
of the associates, and Russel and Sidney suffered 
a capital punishment. ‘The detection of this 
conspiracy strengthened the authority of the 
Sovereign. The Duke of York was restored to 
his office of High Admiral, and tacitly acknow- 
ledged as the successor to the crown. Charles II. 
died 6th February, 1685, in the 55th year of 
his age, and 25th year of his reign. 
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7. The Duke of York succeeded to the throne 
by the title of James II. His reign was short 
and inglorious. He was the instrument of his 
own misfortunes, and ran headlong to destruc- 
tion. The Catholics at this time were not the 
hundredth part. of the nation, yet James, [in- 
close connection with the Jesuits,] was weak 
enough to make the desperate attempt of sub-. 
stituting the Popish faith in room of the 
Protestant. Discarding the nobility from his 
councils, he was directed solely by Romish 
priests; and in the very outset of his reign ex- 
pressed his contempt of the authority of parlia- 
ment, and a firm purpose to exercise an unlimited 
despotism. a. 

8. The Duke of Monmouth, having excited 
a new rebellion, was defeated, made prisoner, 
and beheaded; and the most inhuman rigour 
was shown in the punishment of all his partisans, | 
The parliament was in gencral submissive to the 
King’s will, which for a while met with no op- 
position or control. A declaration was published, 
establishing full liberty of conscience in matters: 
of religion; and several bishops, who refused to 
publish it in their dioceses, were committed to 
prison. A Catholic president was appointed to 
one of the colleges of Oxford, An ambassador 
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was sent to the Pope, and a pape nuncio re- 
ceived in London. The Catholics openly boasted 
that theirs would soon be the religion of the 
state. 

9. James had three children: Mary, the wife 
of the Stadtholder, William, Prince of Orange ; 
Anne, married to Prince George of Denmark ; 
and James, an infant. The Stadtholder had 
looked on his right to the crown of England as 
certain before the birth of this infant, and, after 
that event, projected still to gain it by arms or 
intrigue; the infatuation of the King’ and the 
general discontent of the people giving him the 
most flattering invitation. James himself was 
informed of these views of his son-in-law, but 
would give them no credit, till actually apprised 
of his landing with an army, 15th November, 
1688. 

10. The principal nobility and officers im- 
mediately joined the standard of the Prince of 
Orange; and James was at once abandoned by 
his people, his ministers, his favourites, and his 
own children. Leaving London in disguise, he 
was discovered and brought back by the popu- 
lace; but the Prince of Orange wisely favouring 
his escape, he found means a few ays after to 
convey himself to France. 
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11. The throne being declared vacant, it was 
proposed ina convention-parliament, that the 
crown should be settled on the princess Mary 
and her issue, her husband governing as Regent; 
whom failing, on the Princess Anne. The Stadt- 
holder declining the office of Regent, it was 
finally resolved to confer the crown on the 
Prince and Princess of Orange, the former to 
have the sole administration of the government. 
[It was decreed at the same time that no Ca- 
-tholic Prince, or husband of a Catholic princess 
shoud ever become King of Great Britain or 
Ireland, but should be considered as dead, and 
that the title should pass to the next heir. ] 

12. To this settlement [of the crown] was 
added a declaration fixing the rights of the sub- 
ject and the royal prerogative. Of this the 
most important articles are the following: The 
King cannot suspend the laws or their execution ; 
he cannot levy money without consent of Parlia- 
ment: The subjects have right to vetition the 
Crown: A standing army cannot be kept up in 
time of peace but by consent of Parliament: - 
Elections and parliamentary debate. must. be 
free, and parliaments must be frequently as- 
sembled, &ec. Such was the final settlement of 
the British government at the great era of the 
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Revolution. At this period, when the consti- 
tution of the country became fixed and deter- 
mined, we finish the sketch of the history of our 
own country. | 


LIX. 
ON THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 


1. Tue rudiments of the constitution of 
England may be traced as far back as the 
Norman conquest. William distributed a great 
proportion of the lands among his Norman fol- 
lowers, subjecting these, as well as the Anglo- 


Saxons who retained their property, to the 
e 


“feudal tenures, and thus extinguishing at once 






-the ancient liberties of’ the people. — England 
was divided into 60,215 military fiefs, all held 
of the Crown, under the obligation of the vassal’s 
taking arms for his sovereign whenever required. 

In the continental kingdoms of Europe, as in 
France, the feudal system arose by slow degrees, 
nor was there of consequence the same union of 
fhe fabric as in England. The feudal lords 
“were independent of each other, ever at Variance 
their mutual pretensions, and often owing 
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but a very slender allegiance to the Crown. 
Their vassals suffered from oppression, and often 
struggled for their freedom; but these efforts 
being partial produced no consequence favour- 
able to the liberty of the nation. In England 
all were oppressed by the enormous weight of 
the crown; it was a common grievance, and 
produced at times a violent effort for the general 
liberties of the people. 7 

2. The forest-laws imposed by the Conqueror 
(see Sect XV. § 2. 11.) were a grievance felt by 
the whole nation, as rendering every man’s 
property precarious, and subject to the arbitrary 
encroachments of the Crown. It was no wonder 
that the barons and their vassals should cordially « 
unite to rid themselves of so intolerable a hard. 
ship. Henry I. found it necessary to conciliate 
his subjects, by mitigating the most rigorous of’ 
the feudal laws. A greater advance was made 
under Henry II. by the institution of' the trial 
by jury. But John, imprudently resisting this 
natural progress towards a rational freedom, 
was soon compelled into those important con- 
cessions, the Charta de Foresta and Magna 
Charta, From that time, whatever we. may 
judge of the actual government, which was often 
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most arbitrary and despotical, the constitution 
of England was that of' a limited monarchy. 

3. The next memorable era in the growth of 

the English constitution was the reign of 
Henry III., when, under that weak prince, the 
parliament received a new form, by the admission 
of the representatives of the people, the deputies 
of the counties and boroughs. (Sect XXII. § 2.) 
His successor Edward I. acknowledged their 
authority in obtaining all his subsidies, and 
ratified a new law, which declared, that no tax 
should be levied without the consent of Lords 
and Commons.— The Magna Charta was con- 
firmed no less than eleven times in the course of 
this reign. 
_.4. Thus the constitution continued advancing, 
fill its progress was suspended by the civil wars 
of York and Lancaster. The rights of both 
prince and people seemed then to be entirely 
forgotten; and the race of Tudor found no 
resistance from parliament to their vigorous but 
despotic sway. The talents of Elizabeth, and 
the high character which her government sus- 
tained with foreign powers, extinguished all 
domestic disquiets, while the predominant feel- 
ing was the maintenance of the power and dig- 
nity of the crown. 
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5. But under the succeeding prince, when 
that power and dignity were abased by his own 
weakness, the nation began to awake from its 
lethargy; and that spirit of opposition, which 
in this reign confined itself to complaints, was 
in the next to break forth with alarming violence. 
Charles I., endowed with superior energy of 
character, and acting, as he conceived, on a 
principle of duty, which called on him to main- 
tain the prerogative of his predecessors, and 
transmit it unimpaired to his posterity, was im- 
prudent in exerting with rigour an authority 
which he wanted ultimate resources to support. 
He was compelled to sign the Petztion of Rights, 
a grant more favourable to liberty than MZagna 
Charta. ‘The true patriots were satisfied with 
this concession, which conferred the most ample 
constitutional freedom. But with the popular 
leaders patriotism was the cloak of insatiable 
ambition ; and advancing in their demands with 
every new compliance, the last appeal was made 
to the sword, and the contest ended by the 
destruction of the constitution. 

6. The despotism which succeeded, and the 
fluctuation of power from the Long Parliament 
tothe Protector, and finally to the leaders of a 
standing army, afforded convincing demonstra- 
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tion how vain was the chimera of a republic, 
under which the demagogues had masked their 
designs. Weary of anarchy, the nation returned 
with high satisfaction to the best of all constitu- 
tions, a limited monarchy. 

7. New encroachments under Charles II. pro- 
duced new limitations, and the act of Habeas 
Corpus gave the utmost possible security to per- 
sonal liberty. The violent and frantic invasion 
of the constitution by J ames II. banished himself 
and his posterity from the throne, and produced 
a new and solemn contract between the King 
and people. Regarding, therefore, the Revolu- 
tion as the final settlement of the English con- 
stitution, we shall endeavour briefly to delineate 
the chief features of that great political structure. 

a The constitution of Great Britam may be 
viewed under two distinct heads, the legislative 
and the executive power: the last comprehend- 
ing the prerogative of the Crown. 

The power of legislation belongs to parlia- 
ment, whose constituent parts are, the King, 
Lords, and Commons. The House of Lords 
consists of the temporal peers of England, and 
the spiritual, viz. the two archbishops and 
twenty-four bishops. To these, since the unien 
with Scotland [and Ireland, ] are added sixteen 
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delegates from the peerage [of the former king- 
dom, and thirty-two from the latter.] The 
House of Commons consists of the deputies of 
the counties and principal towns of England, 
and the two universities, amounting in all to 518 
members ; [to whom, since the unions, are added 
45 from Scotland and 100 from Ireland. | ‘These 
deputies are chosen by the freeholders who pos- 
sess a property yielding a certain yearly rent. 
The Chancellor generally presides in the House 
of Lords ; the Speaker is president in the House 
of Commons: 

9. The King is the most. essential component 
part of parliament, because he alone has the 
power to convoke, prorogue, and dissolve it. 
He has likewise a negative on all its acts, which 
are invalid without his approbation; and each 
house has a negative on the decrees of the other. 
It is likewise competent to the King to propose 
any measure to be laid before the parliament. 

10. All questions regarding public affairs and 
national measures may originate in either house 
of parliament, except grants of money, which 
must take their rise in the House of Commons, 
and cannot be altered, though they may be re- 
jécted by the Lords. The matter must be pri- 
marily discussed in that house in which it ori- 
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ginates, and, until there decided, cannot be re- 
ceived by the other unless a conference should 
be‘demanded. A bill refused by either house, 
or, though passed by both, refused by the King, 
is utterly void. 

11. The executive power of government 1s 
lodged in the King. (1.) The first branch of 
his office is the administration of justice. ‘The 
judges of all courts of judicature are the King’s 
substitutes. He is the prosecutor of all crimes, 
and has the power of pardoning and suspending 
the execution of all sentences. (2.) He is the 
fountain of all honour, the giver of all titles and 
dignities, and the disposer of all the offices of 
state. (3.) He is the superintendant of com- 
merce, and has the power of regulating weights 
and measures, and of coining money. (4.) He 
is the head of the church, and names the arch- 
bishops and bishops. (5.) He is commander in 
chief of all the sea and land forces, and can 
alone equip fleets, levy armies, and appoint all 
their officers. (6.) He has the power of making 
war, peace and alliance, and of sending and re- 
ceiving ambassadors. (7.) He is above the 
reach of all courts of justice, and is not respon- 
sible to any judicature for his conduct in the 
administration of government. _ 
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12. These high powers of the Sovereign 
which, at first sight, would seem to render him 
an absolute monarch, are thus admirably con- 
trolled : — The King is dependent on parliament 
for all subsidies, without which he can neither 
maintain his fleets and armies, nor pay the sa- 
laries of officers. The parliament indeed settles 
a revenue on the King for life, but this is 
merely sufficient for the maintenance of his 
household, and supporting a proper dignity of 
establishment ; and as it must be renewed by 
parliament at the beginning of every reign, it is 
in the power of that body to withhold it till all 
abuses shall be remedied. Thus the constitu- 
tion may be brought back at those periods to its 
first principles, and all encroachments of' the 
prerogative restrained. 

13. The King can never reign without a par- 
liament. It must by law be assembled once in 
three years, on a notice of forty days before its 
meeting. Although the head of the church, 
the King cannot alter the established reli- 
gion, nor frame ecclesiastical regulations ; these 
must be made by the assembly of the clergy, 
The King cannot interfere in the ordinary ad- 
ministration of justice, nor refuse his consent to 
the prosecution of crimes. He may pardon of- 
fences, but cannot exempt the offender from 
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pecuniary compensation to the party injured. 
He cannot alter the standard of money, either in 
weight or alloy. He cannot raise an army without 
the consent of parliament ; and, though a mo- 
derate standing force is kept up with their con- 
sent, the funds for its payment require an annual 
renewal by parliament. | 

Finally, although the Sovereign himself is 
not amenable to any judicature, his ministers 


are responsible for.all.the.measires of govern- 





ment, ava are impeachable by the Commons 
‘afthe bar of the House of Lords, for every spe- 
cies of misconduct or misdemeanour. 

Moreover, the freedom of parliamentary dis- 
cussion is secured, as no member can be ques- 
tioned for any opinions or words, but in that 
house of parliament in which they were uttered. 

14. The personal security and the nghts of 
the subjects are farther guarded by these three 
peculiarties of the British constitution, the Ha- 
beas Corpus, Trial by Juries, and the Liberty of 
the Press. By the act of Habeas Corpus ‘every 
prisoner must be brought before a judge, the 
cause of his detainer certified, and the judge’s 
authority interposed to it. The violation of 
this statute is punishable by the highest pe- 
nalties. The Habets Corpus may be suspended 
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in times of danger to the state, as during the ex. 
istence of a conspiracy or rebellion. Although 
this act does not extend to Scotland, the sub- 
jects of that part of the United Kingdom are 
equally secured by their own laws. * 

15. All crimes must be tried by a jury of 
twelve men in England and Ireland, and fif- 
teen in Scotland. ‘The prisoner has a right of 
challenging or objecting to the jurors ; and (ex- 
cept in Scotland) without showing any cause he 
may challenge twenty successively in ordinary 
cases, and thirty-five in cases of treason. The 
jury are judges both;f the law and the fact ; 
nor has the opinion-ef, the Court any weight in 
their decision, but such as they choose to give 
it. | | 

16. The liberty of the press is in this respect 
a guardian of the constitution, that it is com- 
petent for any individual to convey to the public 
his opinion of the whole conduct of government, 
and the merits of its conductors; to canvass 
every counsel of state, and examine every public 
measure ; thus forcibly restraining all ministers 
and magistrates within the limits of their duty. 
It is farther the guardian of injured innocence, 
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and the redresser of all wrongs tnat evade the 
cognisance of law. Yet this most valuable 
right, if itself unrestrained, would be the source 
of the greatest mischief. If it were allowable 
with impunity to assail the established govern- 
ment, to convulse society, to disseminate atheism, 
to injure the reputation or endanger the life and 
property of individuals by false accusations, 
there would be an end of all liberty.and civil 
happiness. The liberty of the press consists in 
this, that there is no examination of writings 
previous to their being printed and published ; 
but, after publication, sueh writings as offend in 
any of the above particulars, are, on trial of 
the offence by jury, punishable by law. Thus 
the public is properly constituted the judge and 
censor of all writings addressed to itself. 

17. Such are briefly the outlines of the ad- 
mirable fabric of the British constitution. Esto 
perpetua ! 
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LX. 
OF THE PUBLIC REVENUE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


1. Tue property belonging to the Crown of 
of Great Britain, which was anciently very 
great, and fully adequate to the maintenance of 
government, consisted of domain-lands, the first 
fruits and tenths of church-benefices, the rents of 
vacant bishoprics and abbeys, the profits of mili- 
tary tenures, fines imposed in courts of justice, 
forfeitures, &c. ‘These are now from alien- 
ations made by the sovereigns, and retrench- 
ments of their prerogative, become so incon- 
siderable, that the King may be considered 
as entirely dependent on the people for the 
support of his dignity, and the means of' car- 
rying on the business of the state. The:pub- 
lic revenue, destined both for the former and 
latter purpose, arises now from the subsidies 
granted by the people ; the supplies are yoted 
by the Commons; and the means of: furn- 


nishing them, by taxes proposed by the Chan- 
"ae. 
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cellor of the Exchequer, must receive their 
sanction. 

2, Of these taxes, some are annual, [that is, 
subject to a yearly renewal by parliament, ] as 
the land-tax and malt-tax; and others [unless 
repealed or modified,] perpetual as the cus- 
toms, excise, salt-duty, post-office duty, stamps, 
house and window-tax, duties on servants, hack- 
ney-coaches, pensions, &c. The customs are 
a tax paid by the merchant on all imported 
and exported commodities; the excise, an in- 
land imposition, laid sometimes on the con- 
sumer, and sometimes on the retail-seller. 

8. The produce of these taxes is, in the first 
place, destined to the paying the interest of the 
national debt, and afterwards to the ordinary 
support of government. 

The national debt arose soon after the Revo- 
lution, when it was thought hazardous to im- 
pose annual taxes equal to the annual expense 
of government, and more expedieut to borrow 
large guns for the immediate service of the 
state, raising annually no more than to pay the 
aaa of that debt. The same system has 
bee since persevered in; so that the national 
débt, which a century ago was 16 millions, is 
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now above 300 millions. * To pay the interest 
of this enormous sum, the produce of the taxes 
(excepting the malt and land-tax) are primarily 
destined ; and, as somewhat more is annually 
raised than that exigence and the maintenance 
of government demand, the surplus constitutes 
a sinking fund for paying off the principal of 
the debt. | 

4. The produce of the taxes, originally se- 
parate funds, is now thrown into two or three 
capital funds, one of which is mortgaged by 
parliament for the maintenance of the King’s 
household and the civil-list, viz. the salaries of 
officers of state, judge’, ambassadors, private ex- 
penses, pensions, &c. ‘ 

5. Notwithstanding the little prospect of an 
extinction of the national debt, government 
maintains its credit, and will always find lenders, 
because the terms granted are beneficial, and 
the security is transferable ; so that a lender can 
thus always obtain payment of his principal’ sum, 
and frequently make gain by the transference. | 
The value of stock rises and falls from various oc- 





casional causes, as national prosperity, or thé’ re- 





verse, plenty or scarcity of money, quantity. of pu 


* [Mery greatly increased since.] 
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lic debt. On this variation is founded the practice 
of stock-jobbing ; that is, either buying and 
selling actual property in the public funds, 
which is a lawful speculation, or gaming and 
wagering on the price of stock, which is an il- 
licit though common practice. The practice of 
stock-jobbing, even by the transference of actual 
property, far more by gaming on that which is fic- 
titious, is prejudicial to commerce and manufac- 
tures, by engrossing a great part of the national 
wealth, repressing industry, encouraging fraud, 
and often tempting to the most treacherous 
and dangerous devices for raising and sinking 
the funds. [It cannot, however, now be prac- 
tised to the extent it formerly was, the stocks 
being by many regulations regarding the sink- 
ing-fund, secured from such fluctuations, as 
were formerly the chief temptations to that 
species of gambling. | 
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LXI. 


HISTORY OF FRANCE UNDER LEWIS XIII. 


1, France, which under Henry IV. had’ 
risen from a state of miserable anarchy to high 
prosperity and splendour, sunk, immediately 
upon his death, into weakness, faction, and dis- 
order. Mary of Medici, [appointed not by the 
states-general as should have been the case, but 
by the Parliament at the instance of the Duke 
om. nee — in the on of her son, 











bition, disgusted the nobility by her vartialt 
for her Italian courtiers. Concini, her first 
minister, [though ignorant of the laws, manniess, 
and interests of the kingdom, ] created Mapgh 
d’Ancre, [without the smallest milita 
tensions, ] became so universally odious 
was [with the privity of the young: 
openly murdered in the Louvre, and his bod: 
torn to pieces ; [his wife being, if possible, st il 
more cruelly treated.] The Queen [-mot cs 
her guards being previously removed a id. dis- 
armed, ] was exifed from Paris, and kept for two 
VOL. I. cc 
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years a prisoner at Blois, till relieved by the 
Duke d’Epernon, to serve his own purposes of 
ambition. ‘The Queen’s party was at war with 
that of her son, and the whole kingdom in a 
state of anarchy. 

2. The genius of Cardinal Richelieu, [first 
noticed by the Cencini, and a sharer in their 
disgrace, but] who was now brought into power 
by Mary of Medici, soon effected a wonderful 
change. He reconciled the mother and her son, 
soothed the contending factions, and, on the 
King’s assuming the government, directed every 

* pablic measure to the complete re-establishment 
of the power and dignity of the monarchy. 


t The party of the Calvinists, alienated by per- 






aon, and having several great ee on 








Mace, and establish an independent state, “of 
rh Rochelle should be the capital. Riche- 
ms) be bargained with the Dutch to furnish a ficet 
at duing their Protestant brethren, and the 
fe now fought as keenly for the Catholic 
seliion as they had lately done for the Pro- 
testant. The English sent a fleet to the aid of 
the Rochellois, who for a year maintained, [with 
astonishing firmness and undaunted resolution, ] 
a most*obstinate siege against tHe French troops 
commanded by the Cardinal in person ; ‘[the 
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King himself being iss often present, and by 
no means inactive in forwarding the assault. ] 
They were at length forced to surrender, [ chiefly. 
through famine,] and Rochelle, with all the: 
other Protestant cities of France, were stripped | 
of all such privileges [as might be dangerous to: 
the state, | and had their fortifications destroyed. 
Thus Calvinism was for ever crushed in France, 
[though not extirpated; for they were still 
allowed liberty of conscience, and to have their 
teraples, municipal laws, and courts of justices 
as a tolerated sect. ] | 

3. Lewis XIII., though a weak Prince, saw 
his advantage in entering into all the great 
designs of his minister. Richelieu influenced’ 
the politics of all Kurope. [He had three grand 
objects constantly before his eyes: to reduce 
the exorbitant power of the princes and nobles; 







to keep the reformed party quict ; and to prey, it 
the too great aggrandisement of the hous | 
-Austria.| The power of Austria was atta ; 
in Germany, Flanders, Spain, and Italy ; and 
the talents of the minister were equally displayed 
in active war, in for eign negociation, and in his 
domestic arrangements. Yet at this very time 
a formidable cabal was ynder mining him. Mary 
of Medici was jealous | of the man she had raised, 
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and Gaston, Duke of Orleans, the King’s brother, 
sought to supplant him in his power. Richelieu, 
[though dismissed by the King, and, to all ap- 
pearance, nearly falling a sacrifice, ] with as- 
tonishing intrepidity of mind repressed this 
conspiracy. Fortified by the King’s authority, 
[whose favor he found means to recover at the 
most critical moment, ] he scizcd the Marshal 
de Marillac, one of his most dangerous enemies, 
at the head of his army, and tried and put him 
to death by a lawless stretch of power. Orleans, 
apprehensive of a similar fate, fied the kingdom ; 
[protesting that he would never return, while 
so great an enemy to himself and his mother 
was permitted to enjoy such power; ] and Mary 
of Medici, arrested and removed from court, 
{and who never afterwards saw her son, | ended 
her career of ambition in voluntary exile at 
Brussels; [and in wretched circumstances. ] 
®rleans, supported by the Duke de Montmo- 
renci, attempted a rebellion ; but their army was 
defeated, and Montmorenci, [who, but a short 
time before, had received extraordinary thanks 
from his sovereign for defeating his enemies, 
Imperialists, Spaniards, and Savoyards, on the 
plains of Vegliane, ] executed for treason. The 
Queen “had tafglin part with the enemies of the 
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and eyannined ie papers ; ; and Anne of Austria 
was very near sharing the fate of Mary of 
Medici. The only motive of this extraordinary 
yenmity to both Queens being probably the fear 
and apprehension he entertained of their ob- 
taining too great an influence with the King, the 
son and the husband. ] 

Amidst all this turbulence both of foreign 
war and state cabal, Richelieu, [whose love of 
glory was general and insatiable, | cultivated the 
pursuits of literature, encouraged the sciences, 
instituted the French Academy, and composed 
pieces for the theatre. The administration of | 
Richelieu, though turbulent from faction and 
civil war, was, on the whole, extremely glorious © 
for France. [His whole plan, with a view to the 
political or exterior interests of the kingdom he 
ruled, was from the first grand and magnificent ;] 
and the seeds were [by him unquestionably] 
sown of the splendour of’ that monarchy in, the 
succeeding ageof Lewis XIV. [ In fact, the whole 
of Europe was included in the very first projects 
of his administration ; and to repress the threaten- 
ing preponderance of Germany, he wisely 
turned to the almost unknown northern powers 
for assistance, overlooking the difference of reli- 
gion, and thereby produced a balance never to 
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be lost sight of-] The death of this great mi- 
nister, 1642, was soon after followed by that of 
his sovereign, Lewis XIII., 1643. [The Queen- 
mother, widow of Henry IV., had died five, 
months before him, ‘a beggar at.Cologne,”’ as 
a celebrated writer has observed. | 


LAI. 


SPAIN UNDER PHILIP lI]. AND PHILIP IV. — CON- 


STITUTION OF PORTUGAL AND OF SPAIN. 


1. From the death of Philip II. Spain de- 
clined in power, and notwithstanding her great 
sources of wealth, the national finances were in 
the utmost disorder. Philip III. was forced to 
“conclude a peace with the Dutch, [who had 
stripped him of some of his most valuable settle- 
ments, being more than his match at sea,] and 
to festore to the house of Nassau its confiscated 
estates. With a weak and despicable policy, 
he expelled from his kingdom all the Moors, 
who were the most industrious of its inhabitants, 
1610 ; and this depopulation, joined to that al- 
ready produced by her American colonies, ren- 
dered Spain a lifeless and enervatedémass. 

2. The national weakness and. its disorders 
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increased under Philip IV., who, equally spirit- 
less as his father, was implicitly ruled by his mi- 
nister Olivarez, as Philip III. had been by the 
* Duke of Lerma. His reign, [in addition to the 
grossest mismanagement in regard to all things 
appertaining to the internal wealth and pros-: 
perity of the kingdom, ] was one continual series 
of miscarriages and defeats. ‘The Dutch seized 
Brazil; the French, [after driving the Spaniards 
out of Piedmont,] invaded Artois; Catalonia 
revolted to France; and Portugal shook off its 
yoke, and became an independent kingdom. 
8. No revolution was ever effected with such 
ease and celerity as that of Portugal. The 
people were disgusted with the rigorous and im: 
politic administration of Olivarez. The Duke 
of Braganza, descended from the ancient kings 
of Portugal, had at this time the command of the 
army. Instigated by the ambition of his 
Duchess, and seeing the spirit of the nation 
favourable to his views, he caused himself to 
be proclaimed King at Lisbon. The Spanish 
guards were attacked and routed, and the chief 
partisans of the government put to death by the 
populace. All the principal towns followed the 





example of the, capital, and soon after all the 


foreign acttlehients 3 {the Duteti’ even joming 
cc 4 
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the new king, and restoring to him what they 
had wrested from the Spaniards in Brazil.] 
From that era, 1640, Portugal became an 
independent sovereignty, after having been for 
sixty years an appanage of the kingdom of Spain. 
4, The government of Portugal approaches to 
an absolute monarchy. The consent of the’ 
states or Cortes, consisting of Clergy, Nobility, 
and Commons, was formerly necessary to the im- 
position of taxes, and the settlement of the suc- 
cession to the crown. But this assembly, never 
convoked but by the royal mandate, has now for 
along time ceased to meet. The ordinary busi- 
ness of government is transacted by the King 
and his council of state, which is appointed by 
himself. The crown’s revenue arises from its do- 
mains, including the family-estates of Braganza, 
from the duties on exports and imports, from 
the taxes, and from a stated proportion of the gold 
brought from Brazil. ‘The state of the commerce 
and ‘manufactures of Portugal is extremely low ; 
and, though favoured by soil and climate, the 
agriculture of the kingdom is much ec acunsed . 


* [What has already been said of Spain may with oil 
truth be applied to Portugal. Though both the parent state 
and Brazil have been for some years subject to extraor- 
dinary changes and revolutions, things donot appear yet to 
be sp permanently gettled as to become mattéi 8 of history, ] 
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5. The reigns of Philip III. and IV. of Spain, 
though an era of national humiliation, derived 
some small lustre from the state of literature. 
Dramatic compositon, poetry and romance, and 
even history, were cultivated with great success. 
But these are in some sort the amusements of 
‘indolence, and this was the predominant cha- 
racter of the people. This character may have 
arisen from two sources: The torrent of wealth 
poured in from America retarded, in the lower 
classes, domestic industry and manufactures, 
while it increased the pride of the gentry, and 
made them disdain all occupation. [The magnifi- 
cence of the grandees consisted in a profusion 
of plate, and a great number of domestics: the 
comforts and conveniencies of life were sadly 
overlooked; and sincethe expulsion of the Moors, 
whose industry had supplied many things useful 
and agreeable, the whole kingdom exhibited a 
wretched appearance of dreariness and. sloth. ] 
The despotism of the government, indeed, was 
strongly repressive of all enterpise and activity 





in the people. [The inland trade was checked, 
“&nd stifled, as it were, in its birth, by a multipli- 
city of harassing and impolitic duties, which 
7 prevented ae profitable intercourse between 
| fice and another ; so that what both 
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nature and fortune seemed to conspire to put 
into their hands was turned to no account : they 
would not even work for themselves, but sent 
their raw materials to be prepared in other 
countries for their use, and to be purchased 
back again, at a great profit to other states, so” 
that even with the command of all the mines of 
the new world, money itself became scarce. | 

6. The constitution of Spain, of which the so- 
vereignty was in ancicnt times elective, 1s now 
that of an absolute monarchy. The crown is 
hereditary ; though at different times, as in 1619 
and 1'713, there has been a new limitation made 
by the monarch of the succession. ‘The Corfes, 
or states of the kingdom, limited in former times 
the power of the sovereign, but Charles V. re- 
duced their authority to nothing, by depriving 
the nobility and clergy of their seat in those as- 
semblies ; the remaining members, the deputies 
of the towns, being entirely under the control 
of the monarch. The King’s council, or Conseja 
Real, is the organ of government; but there is 
no department of the state which has any consti- 
tutional power to regulate the will of the Prince. 
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LXIII. 


AFFAIRS OF GERMANY FROM THF ABDICATION OF 

CHARLES V. TO TITE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA. 

. 

1. To preserve the connection of the affairs 
of Germany with those of the other kingdoms of 
Europe, we must look back to the period of the 
abdication of Charles V., when the empire was 
distracted both by the political factions and 
quarrels of its independent princes, and the con- 
tending sects of the Catholics, Lutherans, and 
Calvinists. Ferdinand attempted to reconcile 
these factions, and unite the three religions, but 
in vain. Maximilian II. had still less power to 
effect this object than his predecessor; nor was 
the face of affairs at all changed during the suc- 
ceeding reigns of Rodolphus II. and Matthias. 
[ The former was emperor, and King of Bohemia 
and Hungary, but without influence in either 
,country; and the latter kingdom during his reign 
had nearly fallen into the hands of the Turks : but 
he was more of a philosopher than a king, which 


made hinasin fact resign most of his regal honors 
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before his death to his brother Matthias, while 
Tycho Brahe and Kepler were distinguishing 
him as a philosopher, by their Rodolphine tables 
of calculations. His successor Matthias, who had 
taken his place before his death,"at the instigation 
of those who had ends of their own to answer, 
found himself awkwardly placed when he came 
to the imperial throne, between the reformed 
party, ,whom he had favored in Hungary and 
Bohemia, and the Catholics of his hereditary 
states: he had no resource but to yield to the 
demands of both, without having the satisfaction 
of conciliating either.] A civilwar, of thirty years’ 
duration, [beginning 1618, and ending with the 
treaty of Westphalia, 1648, ] reduced the empire 
to extremity. Under Ferdinand II., [the suc 
cessor of Matthias, who died 1619,] a zealous 
Catholic, the Protestant states of Bohemia, who 
had suffered under the government of Matthias, 
conferred their crown on the Elector Palatine ; 
[a prince of the house of Bavaria, but of the Cal. 
vinistic religion.] The Emperor, in revenge, 
[assisted by the other, or Catholic, branch of the 
Bavarian family, ] deprived him both of his crown 
and his electorate. [The Elector fled for refuge 
and assistance to Silesia, Denmark, Holland, 
England, and France ; but though if was the in- 
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terest of the'latter power’ to prevent the Em- 
peror becoming too powerful, and of James 
the First of England, his father-in-law, to support 
the Protestant party, he obtained no effectual 
aid. |] | 

2. ‘The Protestant cause was [thus to all ap- 
pearance | declining fast in Germany, and every 
thing seemed to indicate success to the schemes 
of Ferdinand for its entire annihilation, when it 
received new [and unexpected] vigour from the 
intervention of Gustavus Adolphus, King of 
Sweden, [with whose affairs Ferdinand had im- 
prudently interfered.] This great Prince de- 
feated the [most celebrated] Imperial Generals, 
[particularly Tilly, ] and carried the Protestant 
banners, [in amost extraordinary manner, | trium- 
phantly through Germany. [He triumphed not 
only by the force of his arms, but by the grandeur 
of his character: just, humane, and moderate ; 
where others (particularly the ferocious Wal- 
stein) had violated every right, and acted in open 
and avowed contempt of every amiable feeling, 
Gustavus won the hearts even of those who were 
opposed to him, and astonished a distracted 
world, by a displAy of heroic virtue little ex- 
pected to be found in the person of a Scandina- 
di deror was completely 
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humbled, and the Elector Palatine%on the eve of 
restoration to his dominions, when the heroic 
Gustavus was slain in the battle of Lutzen, 1632. 
The war was successfully prosecuted by the 
Swedish Generals, while Cardinal Richelieu 
harassed the house of Austria both in Germany 
and Spain. [Ferdinand II., who had spent his 
whole reign in the midst of war, without ever 
taking upon him any command, or engaging per- 
sonally-in the contests, which he provoked or’ 
promoted, died, as it has been said, of mortifi- 
cation and chagrin, at the age of fifty-nine, 
1637. | 

3. In the succeeding reign of Ferdinand ITI. 
the Protestants of Germany found the most ac- 
tive support both from the Swedes and the 
French ; and the Emperor being forced to con- 
clude the peace of Westphalia, 1648, these 
powers dictated its terms. By this celebrated 
treaty all disputes were settled between the con- 
tending princes of the empire and the contending 
religions. ‘The Swedes, [who assumed a high 
tone in consequence of their victories, and, as it 
has been well remarked, negotiated through their — 
minister, Salvius, as Gustavus‘had fought, ] were 
indemnified for the charges of the war, and ac- 
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quired Péricegpia, Stettin, Wismar, &ew and 
their sovereign the dignity of Prince of the em- 
pire; the Palatine family was restored. to its 
chief possessions ; the King of France made 
Landgrave of Alsace ; [an acquisition of great 
importance ; | and an equal establishment de- 
creed of the three religions. This salutary 
peace laid the foundation of the future great 
ness and prosperity of the German empire, 
[miserably wasted by so long and ruinous a war, 
and never standing more in need of rest and 
repose. | 


LXIV. 
FRANCE UNDER LEWIS XIV. 


1. Ow the death of Lewis XIIL, 1643, his 
son Lewis XIV. succeeded to the throne in the 
fifth year of his age. Hurope, as we have seen, 
was in a most turbulent state; and France, 
under the administration of Richelieu, acted a 
gonspicuous part in exciting those general com- 
motions. The Queen-mother, Anne of Austria, 
appointed Regent by the states, chose for her 
‘minister the,,Cardinal Mazarjn, an Italian, and 
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from,that ‘circumstance odious,to the pegple. 
The Spaniards, taking advantage of the King’s 
minority and the popular discontents, made an 
attack on Champagne; but they were defeated 
in a series of engagements by the great Condé ; 
and the Marshal de Turenne shared with him 
the palm of glory. The peace of Westphalia 
composed these differences. 

2, At this very time the commotions of the 
Fronde broke out in Paris. The jealousy felt 
by the nobility of Mazarin’s power, the unpopu- 
larity of his measures, the disorder of the 
finances, and the oppression of new taxes, in- 
flamed the nation; and the intrigues of the 
coadjutor, afterwards Cardinal de Retz, blew up 
this flame into a civil war. The parliament of 
Paris took part with the rebels, who were headed 
by the Prince of Conti, the Dukes of Longue- 
ville and Bouillon, and the chief nobility. The 
Queen and the royal family removed to St. Ger- 
main’s, and the ministerial party besieged Paris. 
-Turenne, who at first supported them, was 
gained over by the rebels. ‘The women, who 
have always their part in the disturbances of. 
Frattce, had a conspicuous share in those of the 
Fronde. A short pacification ensued; but the 
imprudent violepge of Mazarin sgon renewed 
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the disorders. At length the parliament.of Paris 
assumed the right of banishing this unpopular 
minister, who retired to the Imperial dominions, 
though his influence continued still to regulate 
the measures of state. 

3. A change ensued on the King’s coming of 
age, 1652. De Retz and Orleans, the chief 
promoters of the rebellion, were banished, and 
Mazarin resumed his station as minister. — 
Condé had joined the Spaniards in an attack on 
the I'rench Netherlands, but was overmatched 
by Turenne, who revenged this insult by the 
taking of Dunkirk, and several fortified towns 
under the Spanish government. Dunkirk was, 
by convention with Cromwell, ceded to the 
English, and afterwards sold back to France, as 
we have seen, by Charles II. 

4, ‘The war with Spain, [a sort of supplement 

r appendage to the ‘Thirty Years’ war,] was 
snided in 1659, by the peace of the Pyrenees. 
Many cessions were made on both sides, but 
Trance kept Roussillon and part of Artois. It 
was stipulated that Lewis XIV. should marry 
the Infanta, daughter of Philip 1V., but should 
renounce all right that might thence open to 
the crown of Spain. 

5. The treaty. of A Pyrenees aks peace to 

VOL. I) BD 
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the south of Europe; and the wars in the north 
between Sweden, Poland, and Denmark, which 
arose after the abdication of Christina of Swe- 
den, were terminated in the year following by 
the treaty of Oliva. Christina, a singular but 
not a great character, held the sceptre of Sweden 
for twenty-two years after the death of her father, 
Gustavus Adolphus; till at length, tired of the 
cares of government, and affecting a passion for 
literature and philosophy, she resigned the 
crown in 1654, to her cousin Charles X.; an 
example which was followed soon after by 
Casimir King of Poland, though after an ho- 
nourable reign, and for a better reason, age and 
sickness. 

6. Mazarin died in 1661, and Lewis XIV. 
entered on a -vigorous and splendid career, 
The finances, which from the time of Henry IV. 
had been in extreme disorder, were admirably 
regulated by Colbert. [The character of this 
able minister was so well known to Mazarin, 
that he is said, on his death-bed, to have claimed 
credit with the King, for having introduced him 
to his notice. ‘*I owe every thing to Your 
Majesty,” said the dying minister; « but I feel 
that I am repaying part of the debt, by making» 
you acquainted with Colbert;” and they were 
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not merely words of course, for under the admi- 
nistration of the latter,] the commerce and ma- 
nufactures of the kingdom, wisely encouraged 
by government, were soon in the most flourishing 
situation. ‘The canal of Languedoc joined the 
Bay of Biscay and the Mediterranean ; the prin- 
cipal sea-ports were enlarged and fortified; and 
the internal police of the kingdom was regularly 
and strictly enforced. The arms of France 
aided at the same time England against the 
Dutch, Germany against the Turks, and Por. 
tugal against Spain. 7 
7. On the death of Philip IV., Lewis, on pre- 
tence that Spain had failed in payment of the 
dowry of his Queen, besieged and took Lisle, 
[in the year 1667,] with several other fortified 
towns of Flanders, and in the next campaign 
made himself master of Franche-Comté. The 
Sovereign marched with his armies, but the 
glory of these conquests was owing to Turenne 
and Vauban. ‘The triple alliance hastily formed, 
[under the auspices of Sir William Temple, ] by 
England, Holland, and Sweden, checked this 
career, and brought about the treaty of Aix-la 
Chapelle, 1668, by which Lewis, though he re- 
tained Flanders, restored Franche-Comté, and 
confirmed the peace of the Pyrenees. 
pape 
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8. The strength and prosperity of the. king- 
dom continued to increase under the able admi- 
nistration of Colbert and Louvois. The civil 
factions of Holland between the Stadtholder and 
the party of the De Witts tempted Lewis to 
undertake the conquest of that country; and 
England, Germany, and Sweden, favoured his 
views. He overran the provinces of Utrecht, 
Overyssel, and Guelderland, and advanced 
almost to the gates of Amsterdam, when the 
Dutch inundated the country by letting in the 
sea, and the I'rench were forced to retreat. 

g. The confederate powers now became jeal- 
ous of the ascendancy of France ; and the Prince 
of Orange, [in whose family the stadtholdership 
had just been made hereditary, |] had sufficient 
influence with England, and both branches of the 
house of Austria, to obtain their alliance in aid 
of the republic. The arms of Lewis, however, 
still continued to be successful, and the peace 
concluded at Nimeguen, in 1678, [against the 
wishes of the Stadtholder,] was much to the 
honour [and advantage] of France. Franche- 
Comté was assured as a part of her dominions, © 
and Spain allowed her right by conquest to a 
great proportion of the Netherlands. [Sweden 
suffered severely in this way through the efforts 
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of Frederic-William, Elector of Brandenburg, 
a strenuous ally of the united provinces, and the 
last to lay down his arms. ] | 

10. Notwithstanding the peace, Lewis, with 
the most culpable insincerity, seized Strasburg, 
[occupied Casal, the capital of Mountserrat, dis- 
turbed the Swiss by erecting the fortification of 
Huningen, attacked Luxemburg, insulted the 
Genoese, | and secretly took part with the Hun- 
garians and Turks in their attack on the Imperial 
dominions. Vienna must have fallen into the. 
hands of the Turks, had it not been seasonably 
relieved by the victorious arms of John Sobieski, 
King of Poland, 1683. | 

11. One of the weakest and most impolitic 
measures of Lewis XIV. was the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, granted by Henry IV. for 
the toleration of the Protestants. While their 
worship was suppressed, their churches de- 
molished, and their ministers banished, the Pro. 
testant laity were forbidden, under the most 
rigorous penalties, to quit the kingdom, 1685. 
France, however, by this measure lost above 
500,000 of her most industrious and useful sub- 
jects; [who eagerly transferred their property, 
talents, and industry, to Prussia, Holland, and 
other Protestant states;] and the name of 

Dns 
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Lewis XIV. was execrated over a great part of 
Europe. — It was not long after this time that a 
similar excess of intolerant bigotry precipitated 
James II. from the throne of Britain, and forced 
him to seek an asylum from the monarch of 

France. 

12. William Prince of Orange, the inveterate 
enemy of Lewis, brought about the league of 
Augsburg, 1686 ; and the war was renewed with 
France by Germany, Spain, England, and Hol- 
land. The French arms were still successful. 
Luxemburg defeated William in the battles of 
Steenkirk and Nerwinden; Noailles was vic- 
torious in Spain ; and an army of 100,000 French 
ravaged the Palatinate, [in the most lawless 
and cruel manner, ] and took many of the most 
important towns on the Rhine; [the principal 
of which were absolutely razed to their found- 
ations. ] ‘This was the crisis of the glory of Lewis, 
whose fortunes were to sustain the most morti- 
fying reverse. 

13. Those various and most extensive military 
enterprises, however flattering to the pride of 
the monarch, had been attended with enormous 
€xpense, and no solid advantage to the nation. 
‘The finances had fallen into disorder after the 
death of Colbert. [No ally remained to France 
but the Grand Signior, who was unable to check 
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the operations of the Emperor on tne Rhine. ] 
A peace was absolutely necessary ; and by the 
treaty of Ryswick, concluded in 1697, Lewis 
restored to Spain all the conquests made in the 
two last wars, several towns to the Emperor, the 
duchy of Lorraine to its duke, and acknow- 
ledged the right of William to the crown of 
England. 

14. The succession to the kingdom of Spain, 
on the expected death of Charles II. without 
issue, was now the object of political intrigue. 
The Emperor and the King of France had the 
only natural right of succession, [having mar- 
ried Charles’s daughters ;] but William III. of 
England, from the dread of such an increase of 
power to either, proposed a treaty of partition of 
the Spanish dominions, at home and abroad, be- 
tweed the Elector of Bavaria, the Dauphin, and 
the Emperor’s second son. Charles II., [who 
was inclined to act justly, | chose rather to make 
his own destination, and appointed by will that 
the Duke of Anjou, second son of the Dauphin, 
should inherit Spain; [particularly stipulating 
that the latter kingdom should remain an undi- 
vided and independent monarchy. ] On his death 
without issue, it was to devolve on the Arch- 
duke Charles, youngest son of the Emperor. 

DD 4 
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15, On the death of Charles, the Duke of 
Anjou succeeded to the throne of Spain, in 
virtue of this settlement. The Emperor, the 
King of England, and the Dutch, proposed to 
separate from his crown the Spanish dominions. 
in Italy. In this enterprise Prince Eugene, son 
of the Count de Soissons, commanded the Im- 
perial troops, an illustrious renegado from 
France, of great prowess and military skill. 

16. James IT. of England died in 1701 at 
St. Germain’s, and Lewis gave mortal offence 
to that government by acknowledging the title 
of his son, [whom the English parliament had 
excluded from the succession, and who had 
been passed over at the treaty of Ryswick. | 
On the death of King William in the year fol- 
lowing, war was declared by England, Holland, 
and the Empire, against France and Spain. 
Lewis XIV. was now in the decline of life. He 
had lost the ablest of his ministers and his greatest 
Generals. The finances of the kingdom were 
exhausted. The armies of his enemies were 
commanded by Eugene and the Duke of Marl- 
borough, the ablest Generals of the age, and 
supported by the treasures of the united powers. 
Savoy and Portugal joined this formidable con- 
federacy, to overwhelm both branches of the - 
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house of Bourbon, and place the sai aia son 
on the throne of Spain. 

17. Marlborough took Venlo, dia nresiie | 
and Liege, and, together with Kugene, defeated 
Tallard and Marsin, with the Elector of Bavaria, 
in the signal battle of Blenheim, 1704. England 
and Holland attacked Spain by sea and land. 
Catalonia and Valencia were subdued in six 
weeks ; and Gibraltar, taken by the IEnglish, 
has ever since remained with them. In the 
battle of Ramilies, Marlborough defeated Vil- 
leroy, and left 20,000 dead on the field. The 
contest, at first doubtful in Italy, ended alike 
disastrously for the house of Bourbon. The 
Archduke Charles was in the mean time pro- 
claimed King at Madrid; and Philip V. had 
serious thoughts of abandoning Spain, and es- 
tablishing his dominion in America. But the 
successes of the Duke of Berwick, natural 
son of James II., recovered for a while his 
desponding spirit, and even prompted his grand- 
father Lewis to avenge himself on England, by 
aiding the bold but desperate enterprise of es- 
tablishing the Pretender James on the throne of 
Britain. 

18. But France and Spain were daily toting 
ground. The Pope had acknowledged the title 
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of the Archduke Charles; the English seized 
the Mediterranean islands; and Lewis, fallen 
from all his proud pretensions, humbly entreated 
a peace, which was refused, unless on the con- 
dition of his dethroning his grandson with his 
own arms. He maintained for a while this un- 
equal contest, and was at length forced to pro- 
pose terms equally humiliating ; the cession of 
all his conquests in the Netherlands and on the 
Rhine; the acknowledgment of the Archduke’s 
title to the crown of Spain; and a promise to 
give no aid to his grandson ; but these were re- 
fused, and the inhuman condition still insisted 
on, that he should himself assist in dethroning 
his grandson. .A last exertion was made in 
Spain under the Duke of Vendome, at the head 
of a prodigious army ; and the victory obtained 
by the French at Villa-Vitiosa restored Philip V. 
to the throne of Spain. His competitor, the 
Archduke, soon after became Emperor, on the 
death of his elder brother. 

19. The intrigues of the cabinet of Queen 
Anne, and the coming in of a Tory ministry, 
changed the politics of Europe. It was re- 
solved to make peace with France and Spain, 
and the treaty was concluded at Utrecht, 1713. 
— It was stipulated that Philip King of Spain 
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should renounce all eventual right to the crown 
of France, as his brother should to the crown 
of Spain; the Dutch obtained an extension of 
frontier ; the Emperor a great part of Spanish 
Flanders; the English gained from Spain, Gib- 
raltar and Minorca, and from France, Acadia, 
Newfoundland, and Hudson’s Bay; with one 
term most humbling to the latter, the demoli- 
tion of the harbour of Dunkirk. [The acquisition 
of Gibraltar was not merely of importance to 
the English as securing to themselves an en- 
trance to the Mediterranean sea, but as ren- 
dering their friendship and alliance of more im- 
portance to the northern, and other powers, 
trafficking in those parts.] In the following 
year a peace was concluded at Rastadt between 
France and the Empire. 

20. The conclusion of this peace, after an hon. 
ourable war, was the most memorable event in the 
reign of Queen Anne, if we except the Union of 
the two kingdoms of England and Scotland, 1706, 
which was brought about by the negociation of 
commissioners mutually chosen, to secure the 
rights of either kingdom in the best manner for 
their mutual benefit. It was stipulated that they 
should be represented by one parliament, (Sect. 
LIX. § 8.) but that each kingdom should retain 
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its own laws and its established religion, and 
that they should have the same privileges with 
respect to commerce. The succession to the 
crown was limited to the house of Hanover. 
Queen Anne died 30th July, 1714, and Lewis 
XIV. on ist September, 1715, in the 78th 
year of his age; a prince of great vigour of 
mind, of good talents, though unimproved by 
education, of dignified yet amiable manners, and 
whose greatest fault was his inordinate ambition, 
to which he sacrificed the real interests of his 
people. It was his highest honour, that he dis- 
cerned and recompensed every species of merit ; 
and France was in his time equally illustrious by 
the great military talents} of her Generals, and 
by the splendour of literature and the arts and 
sciences. [Herendered his nation the arbitress 
in matters of wit, taste, and politeness; and by 
encouraging the resort of foreigners to the me- 
tropolis, and promoting in a high degree every 
branch of learning, nearly raised the French lan- 
guage toa level with the Latin, as an universal 
vehicle of intercourse and communication. ] 
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LXV. 


OF THE CONSTITUTION OF FRANCE UNDER THE 
MONARCHY. 


1. Ir is necessary, for understanding the his- 
tory of France, that we should have some ac- 
quaintance with its former monarchical constitu- 
tion ; and we shall very briefly trace the progress 
ofits government under the different races of its 
sovereigns. ‘The regal prerogative was, under 
the Merovingian princes, extremely limited. 
(See Sect. II. III.) The eeneral asssembly of 
the nation had the right of electing the sovereign, 
and the power of legislation. Under the Car- 
lovingian race, the authority acquired by Pepin 
and Charlemagne sunk to nothing in the hands 
of their weak posterity ; and though the crown 
had ceased to be elective, the regal dignity was 
amere shadow. ‘The power of the state had 
passed into the hands of a turbulent aristocracy, 
ever at variance among themselves, and uniting 
only to abase the crown and oppress the people. 

2, Under the third Capetian race, the crown 
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acquired ‘more weight, and many of the so- 
vereigns exerted a proper spirit in restraining 
the power and punishing the lawless outrages of 
the nobles. It was to balance the weight of the 
aristocracy that Philip the Fair introduced the 
third estate to the national assemblies, which for 
above four centuries had consisted only of the 
nobles and clergy. The chief power of the 
state began now to shift to the scale of the mo- 
narch. ‘The national assembly interfered rather 
to ratify than to decree; and in the fifteenth 
century the right of legislation was understood to 
reside wholly in the crown. The right of tax- 
ation seemed to follow of course; and the as- 
semblies' or states-general were now rarely 
convened, and from the reign of Lewis XIII. 
entirely laid aside. 

3. But another power gradually arose in the 
state, which in some measure supplied their 
function in limiting the royal prerogative. The 
parliaments were originally nothing more than 
the chief courts of justice in the territory where 
they were established. The parliament of Paris 
had naturally a higher respect and dignity than 
those of the provinces, and, acquiring a right of 
appeal from their decrees, was considered as the 
paramount jurisdiction, and the depository of 
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the laws of the kingdom. The sovereigns of 
France, on first assuming the powers, of legisla- 
tion and taxation, produced their edicts:to be 
registered in that court, and frequently con- 
sulted with its members on momentous affairs 
of state, as in questions of peace, war, or al- 
liance, ‘Thus the nation began to regard the 
parliament of Paris as a body which shared the 
powers of government with the monarch ; and, 
in the latter reigns, the parliament availed itself 
of that general opinion, and made a bold stand 
in opposing any arbitrary stretches ofthe King’s 
authority, by refusing to verify and en his 
edicts. ie 

4, But as this power of the palemenes was 
in reality an usurpation, it was constantly a sub- 
ject of dispute. The members of this court 
were in no sense the representatives of the 
people, or vested with any portion of the con- 
stitutional authority of the national assemblies. 
They were in the King’s nomination, removable 
by him at pleasure, and even subject to entire 
annihilation as a body at his command. Nay, 
without so violent a remedy, the sovereign could 
“at any time frustrate their opposition to his will, 
~ by appearing personally in the hall of parliament, 
and commanding his edict to be registered. 
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5..Yet even a power thus easily defeasible 
had its advantages to the state, and operated as 
a very considerable restraint on the royal au- 
thority. Considering itself as the guardian of 
the public liberty, it remonstrated against all 
arbitrary encroachments of the crown, and by 
giving alarm to the nation, furnished an oppo- 
sition sufficiently powerful to obtain its ends. 
The provincial parliaments, although they like- 
wise registered the royal edicts, never assumed 
any similar authority. They were no more than 
the chief courts of civil judicature. 

6. The King of France was therefore to be 
considered as an absolute monarch, but whose 
authority was in some degree limited by the 
consuetudinary regulations of the state, and 
could not easily become entirely despotic and 
tyrannical. The crown was hereditary, but 
could not descend to a female, [though females 
might become regents, { nor to a natural son. 
The royal, revenue was partly fixed and partly 
arbitrary. The former comprehended the royal 
domains, the duties on wines and salt, the land- 
tax, ‘capitation-tax, and gift of the clergy ;; the 
latter arose from all other taxes which the mo- 
narch thought fit to impose, and from the sale 
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of offices. Most of these duties were leased out 
to the farmers-general. » ae es 

7. The Gallican. church, a * Geholic, 
and acknowledging the spiritual authority of 
the Pope, had greatly abridged his ancient 
prerogatives within the kingdom. The assembly 
of the church, in 1682, declared, that no tem- 
poral sovereign could be deposed by the Pope, 
or subjects absolved from their allegiance: it 
decreed the subjection of the Pope to the coun- 
cils of the church, and denied his infallibility. 
when in opposition to the canons of those coun- 
cils. ‘The Pope had no power to levy money in 
France without the royal licence. In short, 
the ecclesiastical authority was in all respects 
subordinate to the civil. 


LXVI. 


OF PETER THE GREAT, CZAR OF MUSCOVY, AND 
CHARLES ‘XII. KING OF SWEDEN. 
1. Two most illustrious characters adotned 
‘the north of Europe in the latter part of the age 
of Lewis XIV., Peter the Great of Muscovy, 
and Charles XII. of Sweden. | 
VOL. I. EE 
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Russia is said to have received the light of 
Christianity in the tenth century; [and in the 
eleventh, under Vladimer I. and his successor, 
to have made some advances towards refinement 
and civilization, through its communication with 
Greece and Constantinople, but which were 
crushed, and all traces of them obliterated by 
the invasion of the Tartars, so that] its history 
is scarcely known till the middle of the fifteenth. 
At that period John Basilowitz, [or the son of. 
Basil, ] redeemed the empire from its subjection 
to the Tartars, and extended its limits. His 
successors maintained a considerable splendour 
as sovereigns ; but their dominions were uncul- 
tivated, and their subjects barbarians. Alexis 
Michaelowitz, father of Peter the Great, was 
the first who published a code of laws. It was 
not till the end of the sixteenth century that 
Siberia was added to the empire, which till then 
was bounded by the limits of Europe. — 

2, Peter, the youngest son of the a 
Alexis, [by a second marriage, ] became master 
of the empire in 1689, by setting aside a weak 
elder brother, and banishing a factious sister, 
who had seized the government. Utterly un- 
educated, his youth had been spent in de. 
bauchery ; but his new situation immediately 
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displayed his talents, and gave birth to the 
wisest plans for the improvement of a barbarous 
people. The army and navy demanded his first 
attention. He began by breaking the turbulent 
militia of the Strelitzes, and by degrees formed 
a regular army of 12,000 men, on the strictest 
model of discipline. He employed some Dutch. 
men to build a small fleet, and made the first 
experiment of his arms in taking Azof, [situated 
at the mouth of the river Don,] from the 
Turks, 1696, [by which he gained a passage 
for. his subjects into the Black Sea, and where, 
in a veryshort space of time, he established a 

navy. | 
8. Having gained the little Instruction he 
possessed from foreigners, Peter resolved to 
travel in search of knowledge. Appointing Le 
Fort, an able Genevese, his ambassador, he 
travelled as a private person in his suite through 
Germany to Holland, and studied the art of 
ship-building, by working in the docks with his 
own hands. Thence he passed to England, and 
in a similar manner acquired the knowledge of 
every art fitted for the improvement of his 
kingdom. ‘The relative sciences were cultivated 
with the same ardour and success; and in 
es sigs | 
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sixteen months he retur wea to iisccse to seduce 
those important acquirements into practice. 

4, Regiments were raised and trained to ex- 
ercise on the German model; the finances ar- 
ranged and systematised; the church reformed 
by new canons and regulations ; the patriarchate 
abolished ; and a much abused civil and criminal 
jurisdiction taken from the clergy. It was ne- 
cessary to carry this reform even to the abolition 
of the national dress, and the suppression of 
ancient usages and habits of life; innovations 
reluctantly submitted to, but enforced by abso- 
lute power. 

« 5. While this great genius was thus employed 
in new-modelling and polishing a barbarous 
empire, a competitor arose to dispute with him 
the sovereignty of the North, and divide the 
admiration of Europe. Charles XII. succeeded 
to the throne of Sweden, 1695, at fifteen years © 
of age; a prince whose singular heroism of cha- 
racter and extraordinary achievements have 
ranked him with the greatest conquerors of 
antiquity. The situation of his kingdom speedily 
brought his genius into display. Russia, Poland, 
and Denmark, joined in a league to seize and 
share his dominions. The attack was begun by © 
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the Danes on Holstein, while the King of Poland 
invaded Livonia, and the Czar, Ingria. Charles 
immediately landed an army on Zealand, at the 
gates of Copenhagen; and in six weeks forced 
the Dane to purchase the safety of his capital 
and kingdom, by laying down his arms, and 
making full indemnity to the Duke of Holstein. 
The Swedish monarch now hastened into Ingria ; 
and at the battle of Narva defeated 60,000 of 
the Russians, and took 30,000 prisoners. Such 
was the first campaign of Charles XIL., then a 
boy of seventeen. | 

6. Poland was destined to receive a yet more 
humiliating chastisement. Charles reduced Cour- 
land and Lithuania, penetrated into the heart of 
the kingdom, and subdued the capitals of 
Warsaw and Cracow. He then assembled the 
states, declared King Augustus deposed, and 
signifed his pleasure that Stanislaus, his own 
dependent, should be elected Sovereign of Po- 
land. The factions of the kingdom aided this 
revolution, and the will of Charles was complied 
with. ‘The deposed King retired to his electoral 
dominions of Saxony. é a 

7. A negotiation begun with the Hes was 
ideeuiihe terminated by Charles, who declared 
he would only negotiate at Moscow; and en- 

-EES 
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tering the Russian dominions with 45,000 men, 
he was in the way of making good his threat, 
when he was induced, by a treacherous promise 
of aid from the Cossacks, to march through the 
Ukraine in the dead of winter. His army was 
wasted by fatigue and famine, when he was 
encountered by the Czar at Pultowa; and the 
fate of Russia, Sweden, and Poland, hung upon 
that battle. Charles was entirely defeated ; 
9000 Swedes fell in the field, and 14,000 were 
taken prisoners, 1709. Augustus was restored 
to the throne of Poland, and the Czar took 
possession of Finland and Livonia. 

8. With the wreck of his army, reduced to 
1800 men, Charles retreated into the Turkish 
dominions, and formed a camp near Bender. 
He endeavoured to prevail with the Grand 
Seignior to arm against the Czar, and suc- 
ceeded after a long negotiation. Two hundred 
thousand Turks took the field; and the Czar’s 
army, infinitely inferior in number, was_ sur- 
rounded, and, after ineffectual resistance, forced 
to capitulate to the Grand Vizier. — The news 
of this capitulation was death to all the hopes 
of Charles; and his subsequent conduct seems 
the result of phrenzy. The Grand Seignior 
having intimated -his desire that the Swedes 
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should quit his territories, Charles fortified his 
camp, and declared he would defend it to the 
last extremity. After every means ineffectually 
tried to make him alter this resolution, he was 
attacked by the Turkish army, and taken fight- 
ing sword in hand amidst a massacre of his 
troops, 

9. The Czar and the King of Denmark were 
in the mean time tearing Sweden to pieces. 
Charles returned in disguise with two of his 
officers to his own dominions. and immediately 
conceived the design of wresting Norway from 
Denmark. Failing in the outset of this enter- 
prise, he was persuaded by Gortz, his prime mi- 
nister, to engage in another, the dethroning of 
of George II., seizing a part of his continental 
dominions, and placing the Pretender James on 
the throne of England. This project was con- 
certed between Gortz and Alberoni, prime mi- 
nister of Philip V. The Czar joined in the 
scheme, and made peace with Sweden; but an 
unforeseen event broke all their measures. In 
besieging the Norwegian fortress, of Frederick- 
shall, Charles XII. was killed by a cannon-ball, 
11th December, 1718. 

10. Sweden gained by the death of Charles 
a reformation of her government, and a salutary 

EE 4 : 
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limitation of the arbitrary power of the sove- 
reign. His sister Ulrica succeeded to the throne, 
and raised to it her husband, Frederick Land- 
grave of Hesse-Cassel. The States made peace 
with all the hostile powers. The Czar was now 
engaged in a war with Persia, in the view of 
obtaining the command and commerce of the 
Caspian. This object he accomplished, and 
gained, by cession from the Sophi, three pro- 
vinces of the Persian empire. 

11. Peter the Great died 28th January, 1725, 
and was succeeded by the Czarina Catherine, 
formerly a Livonian captive, but who possessed 
merit equal to her elevated situation. His only 
son, Alexis Petrowitz, [under whose sway the 
Czar is said to have suspected that Russia 
would fall back into her former state of bar- 
barism, | had been condemned to lose his life for 
treason; and the mode of his death, which im- 
mediately followed his condemnation, is at this 
moment unknown. [‘The whole proceeding tends 
to show, that though the mind of the Czar 
might be capacious, he was in manners, morals, 
and principle,’ little better than a half-civilised 
barbarian.] Russia owes to Peter the Great all 
those beneficial improvements which have raised 
her, within the period of a century, from_bar- 
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barism and obscurity, to the highest rank among 
the powers of Europe. [His conquest of Livonia, 
_Ingria, and Carelia, which he took from Sweden, 
gave him a footing on the shores’ of the Baltic, 
brought Russia forward as a commercial nation, 
and led to the establishments at Cronstadt and 
Petersburgh. The trade of Archangel, indeed, 
from this time declined, but the Czar had been 
previously careful to secure to himself a passage 
into the Black Sea, where he actually established 
anavy. larly in the eighteenth century, Peters. 
burgh had become a commercial city of no small 
importance, thus securing to the Russians an 
ample share in the trade, both of the west and 
east, | 
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LXVII. 


A VIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE AND LI- 
TERATURE IN EUROPE : 


. 
FROM THE END OF THE FIFTEENTH TO THE END 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


1. We have seen how much literature and 
the sciences were indebted to the art of printing 
for their advancement and dissemination towards 
the end of the fifteenth century. (Sect. XXXIV. 
§ 12.) From that period classical learning, cri- 
ticism, poetry, and history, made a rapid pro- 
gress in most of the kingdoms of Europe. Phi- 
losophy did not keep pace. The dogmas of 
Aristotle had possession of the schools down to 
the seventeenth century, and had engrafted 
themselves even on the doctrines of theology. - 
It required a superior genius to dissipate this mist 
of error, and break those fetters on all advance- 
ment in useful science ; and such was the great 
Bacon, Lord Verulam, the most profound phi- 
losopher, and perhaps the most universal genius, 
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that any age has produced. We find in his 
works an estimate of the actual attainments in 
all the sciences, a catalogue of the desiderata in 
in each department, and a detail of the methods 
best suited to prosecute improvement and new 
discoveries. In fine, we owe to Bacon the sure 
method of advancing in knowledge by experi- 
ment and the observation of nature, instead of 
system and conjecture. 

2. The philosophy of Bacon produced its ef- 
fect only by slow degrees. Gassendi, though 
he exposed the doctrines of Aristotle, was still 
a theorist, and attempted to revive the atomic 
system of Epicurus. Des Cartes followed in the 
same track, and reared a whimsical theory of the 
universe, produced, as he supposed, by the for- 
tuitous combination of atoms, moving in vortices 
through the immensity of space; a theory re- 
commended by the ingenuity with which it was 
supported, and its apparently solving many of 
the phenomena of nature. Copernicus had, a 
century before, published his- system of the 
planets, which, though condemned by the 
church, was received by Des Cartes and the 
best philosophers. 

3. Galileo, in 1609, constructed insniees, 
(Sect. XXXIV. § 5.) and discovered [the Phases 
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of the planet Venus, the spots on the sun 
and moon, | the satellites of the larger planets, 
and their motions, for which he was rewarded 
by imprisonment, as a supporter of the Coper- 
nican heresy, [though he had laboured hard to 
convince his prejudiced judges that the system 
of the latter was in fact not heretical, nor at_ 
variance with the sacred writings. | Kepler, 
[the friend and disciple of Tycho Brahe, | inves- 
tigated the laws which regulate the motions of 
the planets, and the analogy between their dis- 
tances from the sun and periodical revolutions. 
[ He was the first who ventured to assert that the 
sun revolved on its axis, which the glasses of 
Galileo fifteen years afterwards confirmed.] The 
discoveries in astronomy led to improvements in 
navigation, and a great advancement of geometry 
in all its branches. Napier, in 1614, abridged 
calculation by the invention of logarithms. The 
Torricellian experiments determined the weight 
of the atmosphere. In 1616, Harvey discovered 
the Aen of the blood. | 

. The Royal Society, which originated from 
Pits meetings of the English philosophers, was 
incorporated by CharlesII. in 1662, and_ has 
greatly contributed to the advancement of the 
sciences and useful arts. The Royal Academy of 
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Sciences was instituted in 1666 by Lewis XIV.; 
and similar institutions were founded in most of 
the countries of Europe; among which there is 
a communication of science, and a laudable emu- 
lation excited by the publication of their Trans- 
actions. 

5. In the end of the seventeenth century 
arose the immortal Newton, who, by exhausting 
the most important discoveries of the laws of 
nature, has rendered it impossible for posterity 
to eclipse his fame. He had discovered, before 
the age of twenty-four, the theory of universal 
gravitation, a principle which solves the chief 
phenomena of nature, and collects and regulates 
the whole machine of the universe. His theory 
of light and colours is the foundation of the 
whole science of optics, and his Principia the 
basis and elements of all philosophy. 

6. Locke, the contemporary of Newton, suc- 
cessfully applied Lord Bacon’s mode of investi- 
gation to the study of the human mind; and, 
utterly rejecting the systems of the old philo- 
sophers, examined the soul by attending to its 
operations. From the simple fact that all know- 
ledge is progressive, and that an infant gains 

its ideas gradually through the medium of its 
| senses, he drew the general conclusion, that. 
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there are no innate ideas in the mind, but all 
are either immediate perceptions conveyed by 
the senses, or acts of the mind reflecting on 
those perceptions; a conclusion which has 
been obstinately controverted, chiefly by draw- 
ing from it false consequences, but which has 
never yet been shaken. 

7. The progress of literature in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries was equally remark- 
able with that of science and philosophy. Tris- 
sino was the first of the moderns who composed 
an epic poem in the language of his country, 
LU’ Italia Liberata da Gott, and the first Italian 
who wrote a regular tragedy, Sophonisba. Of 
much superior merit to the epic poem of Tris- 
sino is the Lustad of the Portuguese Camoens, 
a work abounding in passages of high poetic 
beauty, and displaying a sublime imagination. 
In the end of the sixteenth century Spain pro- 
duced the Araucana of Ercilla, an epic poem of — 
great inequality of merit, but frequently ex-_ 
hibiting novelty of figures and bold conceptions. 
The subject is a revolt of the Peruvians seat 
the Spaniards. 

8, But the principal epic. poems of this age : 
are the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, and eae : 
Gierusalemme Liberata of Tasso; the former 
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work most irregular in its plan, most uncon- 
nected and desultory in its conduct, most ex- 
travagant and absurd in the characters of its 
| persons, but displaying alternately every excel- 
lence of poetry in the various departments of the 
descriptive, comic, satiric, moral, and sublime. 
The Gierusalemme of ‘Tasso, ofa regular plan and 
perfect polish in its structure, has been fre. 
quently brought in comparison with the equally 
high-finished poem of the ineid ; nor does the 
Italian suffer much in the comparison. There 
is a romantic charm both in the incidents and 
characters of his poem which must ever render 
it a favourite with all readers of genuine taste. 
9. From the time of Tasso, the genius of epic 
poetry lay dormant for a century, till the days 
of Milton; for the Fazry Queen of Spenser is 
rather a romantic allegory than an epic poem. 
The Paradise Lost, compared with the great 
poems of antiquity, is more irregular and less 
perfect as a whole than the Ziad, Aineid, and 
Odyssey, but exhibits in detached parts more of 
the sublime and beautiful than them all. It has 
been well remarked, that the inequality of this 
poem arises in a great measure from the nature 
of the subject, of which some parts are the most 
lofty that can enter into the human mind, and 
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others could only have. been supported by a 
laborious elegance and. polish, which the author’ 8 
oon could not stoop to bestow. 

10. Lyric poetry was cultivated in the six- 
teenth century, in Italy, France, and England, 
but with no high success. The lesser poems of 
Ariosto and Tasso have no tincture of’ the ge- 
nius displayed in their greater works. Chiabrera 
is perhaps the only lyric poet of this period that 
merits distinction. In France, Ronsard and 
Bellay imitated Petrarch with all his false wit, 
but without his passion. Marot, however, in 
the naiveté and easy vein of his humour, is justly 
accounted the master of La Fontaine. In the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, French — 
versification received a considerable polish from 
the compositions of Racan, and yet more from 
those of Malherbe; and towards the end of that 
century lyric poetry was cultivated with high 
success by La Farre, Chapelle, and saa : 
Chaulieu, and Gresset. 

11. The English lyric poetry of the ile 
century, of Spenser, Surrey, | Harrington, Syd-. 
ney, and even Shakspeare, is harsh and inharmo- | 
nious; nor is much improvement discernible 
till the time of Cowley and Waller. The merit » 
of Cowley as a lyric pott was too highly prized © 
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in his own age, and is undergated in ours. 
With all his false wit, pedantry, and obscurity, 
he is often both sublime and pathetic in no mo- 
derate degree. The lyric ode in the third book 
of the Davideis has few parallels in the English 
language. As a prose-writer, Cowley shines in 
that age with superior excellence. Waller is 
more polished and harmonious than any of 
the preceding or contemporary poets, but his 
wit is quaint, and his clevation too frequently 
-bombast. 

12. Dryden, in the end of the seventeenth 
century, carried lyric poetry to its highest per- 
fection. His Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day surpasses 
all the lyric compositions both of antiquity and 
modern times. He shines conspicuously as a 
satirist, possessing the keen and caustic wit, 
without the indelicacy, of Juvenal or Horace. 
His versions from Chaucer and Boccaccio are 
‘easy and spirited, and display a happy talent 
for poetical narrative. His numerous dramatic 
pieces, though exhibiting both invention and 
poetic beauty, are deficient in true passion, and 
in the just delineation of character. 

1% It was not till the end of the sixteenth 
century that the drama in Europe began to fur 
nish a, gational entertainment. At that period, 
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Lope de Vega and Calderona in Spain, and 
Shakspeare in England, produced those pieces, 
which, though irregular and stained with ble- 
mishes, are at this day the admiration of their 
countrymen. The Spanish plays of that age 
nave been a rich mine for succeeding dramatists, 
both among the French, Italians, and English. 
The merits of Shakspeare are familiar to every 
person of taste. Ignorant of the rules of his 
art, he is the pure child of nature, and thus 
exhibits often her caprices and absurdities; but 
these are redeemed by the most transcendant 
beauties. ‘The ‘old English drama is, with all 
its irregularities, incomparably superior to the 
modern, both in touching the passions and in 
displaying just views of human character. The 
persons are more discriminated by various and 
appropriate features, and the nicer shades of 
nearly resembling characters are thus more dis- 
tinctly marked. ‘The mixture of the comic and 
tragic in the same plot, though condemned by 
modern practice, is a great source of pleasure in 
the pieces of Shakspeare and his contemporaries ; 
nor is there any thing in such a mixture, but 
what is consonant to nature. To a persen of. 
true, taste, it will be found’ often to heighten, 
by contrast, the capital emotion to be excited,,. 
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14. The’ composition’. for the : 
in‘ the end of the seventeenth century, are 
strictly conformable to dramatic rules, and 
many of those pieces are models of a: correct 
and polished taste. ‘The morality of the French 


French stage, 


drama of that age. and the next is, in general, 

purer than ours; but their pieces are deficient 
in the nice delineation of character, and in the 
power of exciting the passions. Corneille and: 
Racine brought the French tragedy to its highest 
elevation, as Moliere the comedy. Corneille 
has more grandeur and sublimity than his rival, 
who excels him in the tender and pathetic. 
The. comedies of Moliere, highly amusing in 
the present time, were more particularly valu- 
able in the age when they were written, and 
had a sensible effect in correcting its prevailing 
follies ; the pedantry of the ladies, the ignorance 
and. quackery of the physicians, and the pride 
and arrogance of the French noblesse. The 
last of the eminent dramatists who adorned 
France in the seventeenth century, was the 
elder Crebillon, who drew many sublime and- 
impassioned scenes from the source of terror ; 
and who, in all his works, was as eminently the 
friend ‘of virtue as his wortliless son has beén the 
pander of vice. 
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“Us. ‘The | “most ‘eminent historians of ‘the 
sixteenth century are, De Thou, Davila, and 
Machiavel. De Thou has written the annals of’ 
his own time, from. 1545 to 1607, with great 
judgment, and in most elegant Latin com- 
position. The history of Davila, the annals of 
the Civil Wars of France in the time of the 
Leagues, though the work of a partisan, is com- 
posed with no common degree of candour and 
impartiality. Machiavel wrote, in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, the History of Florence, 
of which the style is classical and the matter 
well arranged, but too much interrupted by 
reflections and political discussions. ‘In the 
seventeenth century, Bentivoglio composed his 
History of the Civil Wars of Flanders with the 
most accurate knowledge of his subject, per- 
spicuity of narrative, and eloquence of style. 
Among the English historians in the beginning 
of that period Rawleigh is the most distinguished, i 
though his History of the World is, in point of 
style, inferior to the judgment shown in the 
arrangement of the matter. In the latter part: 
of the seventeenth century, Clarendon’ 8 History 
of the Rebellion i is a work of the highest merit, 
whether we consider the authenticity of its facts, 
the deep knowledggi human nature displayed 
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in ‘the delineation of the charicters, or the grave 
and manly eloquence of the style. Ig. in the 
opposition of .political opinions, he has been 
deemed too partial in the defence of his Sove- 
reign, even his adversaries have admitted his 
perfect integrity, and entire conviction of the 
rectitude of the cause which he supports. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


EXPLANATION OF THE TABLE OF CHRONOLOGY. 


THE Plan of the following CHronoLocicaL TABLtr, 
though extremely simple, requires, as being a new one, a 
short Explanation. In order to give a distinct View of the 
succession of Princes in the chief Empires or Kingdoms, 
without employing, for that purpose different columns which 
distracts too much the attention, and occupies unnecessarily 
a great deal of space, the series of the Sovereigns of different 
Nations is distinguished in this Table by their being printed 
in different Typographical Characters. Thus the Series of 
the Kings and Emperors of Rome is printed in a larger 
Roman Type than the rest of the table ; —as, 


14. Tiberius Emperor of Rome. 


Tue Series of the Popes is distinguishable by this cha- 
racter, q, prefixed to each name; — as, 
1513. ¢ Pope Leo X. 


Twat of the Sultans of the Ottoman Empire, by a vw 
prefixed to the name. 
. Tne names of the Emperors of Germany are printed in 
Roman Capitals ; — as, 
887. ARNOLD Emperor of Germany 
Frd4 
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Tux Kings of ‘England are marked by the Black Sq° yn 
Typey4a8, 
1066. Gilliam (the Conqueror) King of England. 


Tur Kings of Scotland, by a larger Capital beginning 


the word; — as, 


1390. Mosse III. King of Scotland. 


Anp the Kings of France are distinguished by the Italic 
Type ; — as, 
1498. Lewis XII. King of France. 


By this method the Succession of the Sovereigns in the 
different Kingdoms is immediately distinguishable to the 
eye, as well as the Duration of their Reigns, while the in- 
tervening space is filled by the Remarkable Events that 
occurred in that period all over the world; and thus the 
connection of General History is preserved unbroken. A 
marginal Column is added of InLustrious Persons, which 
being appropriated chiefly to men of Learning and Genius, 
presents to the Reader a View of the Progress of Science, 
and affords an easy means of forming an estimate of the 
Literary Character of any particular Age in the History of 
Mankind. : 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


Yrs. before 
Christ. 
Sastre staneanenieaael 


4004 (THe Creation of the World, according to the 
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tustrious Persons. 





remenengree sareostnertacnimen 


2348 
2247 


2227 
2217 


2188 


2084: 
2075 
2040 
1996 
1912 


1897 


1895 


1856 


1836. 
1825: 
1823 
1796. 
1650 


1635 


1582 
1571 







Hebrew text of the Scriptures. 
According to the version of the Septuagint,5872, 
According to the Samaritan version, 4700. 

The universal Deluge. | 

The building of Babel.— The Dispersion of Man- 
kind, and the Confusion of Languages. 

Ninus King of Assyria began to reign. 

Nimrod supposed to have built Babylon, and 
founded the Babylonish Monarchy ; and Assur 
to have built Nineveh, and founded the Monarchy 
of Assyria. | 

Menes (in Scripture Misraim) founds the Mo- 
narchy of Egypt. 

The Shepherd Kings conquer Egypt. 

Semiramis Queen of Assyria. 

Meeris King of Thebes and Memphis in Egypt. 


The birth of Abram. 


Chedarlaomer subdues several of the Kings in 
Judea. 

Sodom and Gomorrah destroyed by fire from 
Heaven. 

Isaac born. 

Inachus founds the Kingdom of Argos in Greece. 

Jacob and Esau born. 

The Shepherd Kings abandon Egypt. 

Death of Abraham, 

The Deluge of Ogyges in Attica. 

Sesostris or Rameses King of Egypt. 

Joseph dies in Egypt. | 

The Chronology of the Arundclian Marbles begins|1588 Atlas, Astronom, and 
with this year. Prometheus Ais brother. 


{Moses born in Egypt. 
1556. 
1546 
1532 \Judgment of the Areopagus between Mars and 
| Neptune, two Princes of Thessaly. 


Cecrops founds the Kingdom of Athens. 
Scamander founds the Kingdom of Troy. 
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Yrs. before 
Christ. 











fllustrious Persons. 


| 
{ 
The Deluge of Deucalion in Thessaly. | 
The Council of the Amphictyons instituted. 
Corinth built. 
The supposed era of the History of Job. | 
Danaus came from Egypt into Greece. 
Ixrectheus or Erecthonius institutes the Panathe- 
nzan Games. 
Cadmus builds Thebes, and introduces letters into | 
Greece. | 
| 


“7529 
1522 
1520 
1513 
1511 
1506 





1493 


Moses brings the Israelites out of Egypt. 
The first Olympic Games celebrated in Greece. {1459 Hermes Triso, 2. 
The Pentateuch, or five books of Moses, written, [Horus Apollo, f. 
The Israelites led into the land of Canaan by Joshua. 
Pandion King of Athens, 11430 Bacchus, 0d. 
The Book of Joshua supposed to be written by 
Phinehas the High Priest. 
Minos reigns in Crete, and gives Jaws to the Cretans.|Eumolpus. 
Sethos reigns in Egypt. ai 
Belus reigns in Babylon. 
Ninus reigns in Assyria. 1284 Orpheus, Linus, /, 
(Edipus marries his Mother Jocasta, and reigns in ! 
Thebes. 
The Argonautic Expedition. — (According to thejJason, Hercules, 7f. 
Newtonian Chronology 937.) 
Thescus unites the Cities of Attica. | 
The Israelites delivered by Deborah and Barik. 
| 
| 


149] 
14.5. 
14.52 
145] 
1438 
1415 


1406 
1376 
1322 
1267 
1266 


1263 


Tyre, the capital of Phoenicia, built by the Sido-(1253 Muszeus, Poet, 77. 
nians. 
1239 |Latinus begins to reign in Italy. 
1225 |Siege of Thebes. — War between Etyocles and| 
Polynices. 

—— |Eurysthenes and Procles Kings of Laccdamon. 

1215 |Second War of Thebes, or War of the Epigonoi. 

1207 |Gideon Judge of Israel for forty years. 1213 Nestor, /. 
| 
{ 
| 
| 

j 





1202 |Teucer built Salamis. | 
1193 |The Trojan War begins. Menclaus, Ulysses, 7. 


1184 |Troy taken and burnt by the Greeks. —( According|Hector, Achilles, ff. 
| to the Arundelian Marbles, 1209.) 
1182 | A‘neas lands in Italy. ) 1180 Dares Phrygius, 
1155 [Samson born. | dtist. fl 
1104 jReturn of the Heraclida into Peloponnesus. Dictys Cret. fl 
1099 |Samucl delivers Israel. 
— \Jephthah Judge of Israel. 
1079 |Saul King of Israel. 
1070 |Medon first Archon of Athens. 


i 








Yrs. before 
Christ. 


“1069 


1055 
1004 
980 
971 
923 
914 
889 
886 
884 
869 
825 


820 


— 806 
779 


776 
769 
767 
760 


757 
754 


7152 
748 
TAT 


738 
724 
721 


718 


715 
71) 
710 
708 
703 
700 
696 


Codrus King of Athens devotes himself for his} 
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Titustrious Persous. 


ee 


country. 

David King of Israel. 1040 Sanconiathon, 7. 

Dedication of Solomon's Temple. 

Rehoboam King of Israel. 

Sesac or Sesostris King of Egypt. 907 Homer, Hesiod, f. 

Ahab and Jezabel reign over Isracl. 900 Thaletes of Crete, 

Omri King of Israel. Poel, fl. | 

Athalia, wite of Jehoram, usurpsthe throne of Judah./396 Elijah, Prophei, ft. 

Homer’s poems brought from Asia into Greece. 

Lycurgus reforms the Republic of Lacedemon. 

The City of Carthage built by Dido. 

Jeroboam restores the glory ef Isracl ina reign of/826 Belesis, Astron. and 
forty-one years. Priest of Babylon, 

Nineveh taken by Arbaces and Belesis, which|Elisha, Prophet, ob. 
finishes that kingdom. 

Jonah preaches repentance to Nineveh. 

The race of Kings end at Corinth, and are suc- 
ceeded by annual Magistrates, called Prytanes, 
of whom Automenes was the first. 

The First Orympiap begins in this ycar. 

Syracuse built by Archius of Corinth. 768 Isaiah, Prophet. 

Sardanapalus King of Assyria. Joel, Prophet. 

The Ephori, popular Magistrates, instituted at)Amos, Prophet. 
Lacedamon. Elatus the first of the Ephori. |Micah, Prophet. 
Hylattes King of Lydia. Obadiah, Prophet. 

Decennial Archons elected at Athens. Charops 
the first Archon. 

The Foundation of Rome by Romulus. 

Rape of the Sabines. 

The /&ra of Nabonassar made use of by Ptolemy. 

Xth Olympiad. 

Candaules King of Lydia, 

Hezekiah tenth King of Judah. 

Salmanazer takes Samaria, and carries the ten tribes 
into captivity, which puts an end to the Israel- 
itish kingdom. 

Gyges King of Lydia. 

Numa Pompilius, second King of Rome. 

Sennacherib, King of Assyria, invades Judea. 

Dejoces King of Media. 

Habakkuk prophesied. » 

Corcyra founded by the Corinthians. 

XXth Olympiad. 

Manasseh sixteenth King of Judah. 











875 Lycurgus, od. 


736 Eumelus, Poel. 
Agathon, Poet, l. 


Ae 





| Yrs. before 
Christ. 
688 
684 
68] 


672 
670 
667 
660 
658 
640 
637 
636 


Sa cement 


624 
620 
616 
606 


60] 


600 
599 
594 
591 
580 
578 
572 
57] 


562 


55] 
550 
548 


540 
538 
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Illustrious Persons, 


Judith kills Holoternes the Assyrian General. | 
Annual Archons elected at Athens. | Archilochus, Poet. 
Esarhaddon unites the Kingdoms of Babylon and!Tyrteus, Poct. | 
Assyria. 
Tullus Hostilius, third King of Rome. 
Psammeticus King of Egypt. Terpander, fl. 
The combat between the Horatii and Curiatii, — |Alcman, 7. 
XXXth Olympiad. 
Byzantium founded by Pausanias King of Sparta. |Stesichorus, 7. 
Phraortes King of Media. 
Ancus Martius, fourth King of Rome. 
The forty years of Ezekiel began. 
Periander Tyrant of Corinth. 
Nabopolasser, father of Nebuchadnezzar, begins 
to reign at Babylon. Arion, Musician, fi. 
Draco, Archon and Legislator of Athens. 
XLth Olympiad. 
Tarquinius Priscus, fifth King of Rome. [612 Pittachus of Mity- 
Nebuchadnezzar takes Jerusalem, and carries the} lene. 
Jews into captivity. — Bias of Pyrene. 
Battle between the Mcdes and Lydians, who are|Alcaus, Poet, jt. 
separated by a great eclipse of the sun, predicted|Sappho, Poctess, f. 
by Thales. (Newton Chron. 585.) 
End of the Assyrian Empire. — Nineveh taken by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 
Jeremiah prophesied. 


Birth of Cyrus the Great. 596 Epimenides of Crete. 
Solon, Archon and Legislator of Athens. 

Pythian Games established at Delphi. 590 Memnermus, Po. fl. 
Lith Oly mpiad. ; Jeremiah, Prophet. ob. 
Servius Tullius, sixth King of Rome. Esop, Fab. 
Nebuchadnezzar subdues Egypt. 


Phalaris Tyrant of Agrigentum. ; 
Comedies first exhibited at Athens by Susarion|562 Cadmus of Miletus, 


and Dolon. Hist. fi. 
Croesus reigns in Lydia. —Pherecydes of Sycros, 
Confucius, the Chinese Philosopher, born. Phil. fl. 
Pisistratus Tyrant of Athens. 558 So on, 0b. 

The ancient Temple of Delphos burnt by the Pisis-/556 Chilo of Laceda- 
tratide. mon. . . 
LXth Olympiad. 554 Anacharsis, of Scy- 

Babylon taken by Cyrus, — End of the Babylonian thia. 
Empire. 552 Ibycus, Poet, 7. 


548 Thales, Phil. ob. 





Christ, 


536 


535 
534 





529 


Recents 


522 
520 


510 
509 


508 


504: 
500 
498 
497 
493 
490 


488 
486 


485 
483 


480 


479 


477 
476 


Yrs. before 
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Tilustrious Persons. 


Cyrus ascends the throne of Persia. — He puts anj548 ‘IHeognis, Poet, fi. 


—Stesichorus, Poet, fl. 
547 Anaximander, ob. 
—Phocylides, Poet, ft. 
—Susarion and Dolon, 

Comedians. 

546 Orpheus, jf. 

544 Bion, Poet, fi. 
Xenophanes of Colo- 
Death of' Pisistratus Tyrant of Athens. — phon. 

Darius, son of Hystaspes, King of Persia. Thespis, Tragedian, fl. 
The Jews begin to build the second Temple, which|Anacreon, Poet, 7. 

is finished in four years. Ncylax, Geog, 

The Pisistratida expelled from Athens, and the|Diogenes, Phil. born. 

Democracy restored. 519 Zoroaster, ft. 

The ‘Tarquins expelled from Rome, the Regal —Hagpal, Piopnets: 
| salt " _ (516 Onomacritus, Po, fl. 
government abolished, and the Consular ¢s-(1y jinn Phil. fi 
tablished. ? 
The first alliance between the Romans and Car-|Ocellus Lucanus, ff. 
thaginians. Georgias, Soph. ff. 
Sardis taken and burnt by the Athenians. Epicharmus, Poet, fl. 
LXXth Olympiad. Anaximenes, Phil, 06, 
The first Dictator created at Rome (Lartius). —_|pythagoras, od. 
Institution of the Saturnalia at Rome. 
The port of Piraeus built by the Athenians. 
The Battle of Marathon, in which Miltiades defeats 

the Persians. a 
The first tribunes of the people created at Rome. imonides, Doct, fl. 
Statues erected at Athens to Harmodius and} 

Aristogiton. 
Miltiades dies in prison. 
Xerxes succeeds his father Darius in the kingdem|Cormna, Poel, fi. 

of Persia. 

Coriolanus banished from Rome. 

Questors instituted at Rome. 

Aristides banished from Athens by the Ostracism. 
The Spartans, under Leonidas, cut to pieces at 

Thermopyle. 

Naval victory gained by the Greeks over the Per- 
sians at Salamis. 

Attica laid waste, and Athens burnt, by Mardonius. 

Victories over the Persians at Plataea and Mycale. 

Xerxes leaves Greece. 

300 Fabii killed by the Veientes 

Themistocles rebuilds Athens. 

Valerius triumphs over the Veientes and Sabines. 


end to the Jewish captivity, which had lasted 
seventy years. 
Tragedies first acted at Athens by Thespis. 
Tarquinius Superbus, seventh King of Rome. 
Daniel prophesied. 
Death of Cyrus the Great. — Cambyses King of 
Persia. 


Theano, Phil. ff. 


Confucius, Chinese Phil. 
ob, 
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Yrs. before 
Christ. 


476 


449 
4.48 


Itlustrious Persons. 


The Roman citizens numbered at 103,000. 

A great eruption of Etna. 

Hiero King of Syracuse. 

Volero, the Roman Tribune, obtains a law for the 
election of, Magistrates in the comitia held by 
tribes. 

Cimon, son of Miltiades, defeats the Persian army 
and fleet in one day, at the mouth of the river 
Eurymedon. | 

Capua founded by the Tuscans. 

Artaxerxes (Longimanus) King of Persia. Zeno, the elder, Phil. fl. 

Cimon banished by the Ostracism. 


Egypt revolts from the Persians. 

The Terentian law proposed at Rome. Esdras, Prophet. 
LXXXth Olympiad. . 

Cincinnatus Dictator at Rome. Eschylus, Poet, ob. 


The Ludi Seculares first instituted at Rome. Democritus, Phil. ff. 
Commencement of the Seventy Prophetical Weeks 
ofDaniel. 
The Romans send to Athens for Solon’s laws. 
The number of the Tribunes of the People atjAristarchus, Crit. fl. 
Rome increased from five to ten. Leucippus, Phil. ft 


2 |The two books of Chronicles supposed to havejCratinus, Com, 7. 


been written at this time by Ezra. 
Creation of the Decemviri at Rome, and Compil-|Bachylides, Poet, f. 
ation of the Laws of the Twelve Tables. | 
Peace between the Greeks and Persians concluded|Charon_ of Lampsacus, 
by Cimon, glorious for Greece. the Historian, 
The first Sacred War, concerning the Temple of 
Delphi. 
Death of Virginia, and abolition of the Decem- 
virate. , , 
The Law of Canulcius for the intermarriage of|444 Herodotus, Hist. fl. 
the Patricians and Plebeians at Rome. 
Military Tribunes created. 
The Censorship first instituted at Rome. Empedocles, Phil. 
Pericles in high power at Athens. Bee oe 
Meton’s nineteen years’ Cycle of the moon. me ue es, Lint, fl 
The Peloponnesian war begins, which lasted|**° Pindar, ow 
twenty-seven years. ge Phidias, Se. ob. 
The history of the Old Testament ends about this|#upolis, Com. 7. 


time. Aristippus, Phil. ji. 
Great Plague at Athens, eloquently described by|Antisthenes, Phil. f. 
Thucydides. Agathon, Poet, fl. 


t 
Malachi the last of the Prophets. Anaxagoras, Phil. ob, 
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Yrs. before 
Christ. 





4.28 
423 
4.20 
418 


414 
413 
4.12 
405 
404 


403 
40] 


399 


397 
396 


391 
387 


385 
382 


380 


Spear 


371 
364 
363 


362. 
361 


358 |War of the Allies against Athens. 


Tilustrrous Persons. 


Death of Pericles. 

Darius Nothus King of Persia. 

XCth Olympiad. 

Disturbances at Rome on account of the Agra- 
rian Law. 

The Athenians defeated before Syracuse. 

Alcibiades, accused at Athens, flies to the Lace- 
dzemonians. | 

A council of 400 governs Athens. 

Lysander defeats the Athenians at 2gos Potamos. 

Artaxerxes II. (Mnemon) King of Persia, 

End of the Peloponnesian war. 

Lysander takes Athens.—Government of the 
Thirty Tyrants. 

The Younger Cyrus son of Darius Nothus de- 
feated by his brother Artaxcrxes, and killed. 

Retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks. 

Persecution and Death of Socrates. 

Thrasybulus drives out the Thirty Tyrants, and 
delivers Athens, 

A Lectisternium celebrated at Rome for the first]Archytas of Tarentum. 
time. 

The Lake of Alba drained by the Romans. 397 Xeuxes, Paint. fi. 

Syracuse unsuccessfully besieged by the Cartha-[Socrates, ob, 
ginians. Damon and Pythias. 


Marcus Furius Camillus Dictator at Rome.—Veii rl eet a i 
taken. ee tye a eed 

Dishonourable peace of Antalcidas between the a irae : 
Spartans and Persians. ee 

Rome taken by the Gauls under Brennus. 

Phebidas, the Spartan, seizes the citadel of 
Thebes. 

Pelopidas and Epaminondas deliver Thebes from 
the Lacedemonians. 

Cth Olympiad. 

Battle of Leuctra, in which the Lacedamonians . 
are defeated by the Thebans under Epaminondas.|378 Lysias, Or. ob 

Pelopidas defeats the Tyrant of Pherea, but is|Timcns, Phil. 7. 
killed in battle. | 

Battle of Mantinea, in which Epaminondas is Sera Con. fl 
killed. Pelopidas, 0d. 

Curtius leaps into a gulf in the Forum at Rome. |pomocritus, Add. ob. 

Darius Ochus (or Artaxerxes III.) King of Persia.j5¢1 Hippocrates, od. 
— (According to Blair, 353.) 559 Xenophon, Hist. ob. 

Theopompus, Hist. ff, 














415 Meton, Math. and 
Astron, fl. 


Gorgias, Orator. 

Parrhasius of Ephesus, 
Printer. 

407 Muripides, ob. 

406 Sophoeles, od. 


Telestes, Dithyrambic 
Poct. 

Cebes, f.—Euclid, Phil. 

Kuclid, Meg. Phil, ff. 
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Yrs, before 
Christ, 


358 










Tilustrious Persons. 


Philip of Macedon takes Amphipolis, Pydna, and 
Potidea. 
Dion overcomes the party of Dionysius at Syra- 
cuse. 
Alexander the Great born at Pella in Macedonia. 
The Temple of Diana at Ephesus burnt by Ero- 
stratus. 
The Phocian or 2d Sacred War begins in Greece. 
Philip conquers the Thracians, Peonians, and Illy- 
" rians. 
Darius Ochus subdues Egypt. 
Philip of Macedon takes Olynthus. Plato, 0b, 
End of the Sacred War. 
Dionysius restored at Syracuse, after an exile 
of ten years. | 
Philip admitted a Member of the Amphictyonic 
Council. 
Syracuse taken by Timoleon, and Dionysius the 
Tyrant finally banished. 
The war between the Romans and Samnites, which 
led to the conquest of all Italy. 
CXth Olympiad. 
The Carthaginians defeated near Agrigentum. 
P. Decius devotes himself to his country. 
Battle of Cheronwa gained by Philip over thejlsocrates, Or. of. 
| Athenians and Thebans. 
Philip chosen Generalissimo of the Greeks. 
Philip murdered by Pausanias. 
Alexander the Great King of Macedon. 
Alexander the Great destroys Thebes. Parrhasius, Paint, fl. 
Darius III. (Codomanus) King of Persia. Aristides, Paint. i. 
Alexander chosen Generalissimo by the States of/Timanthes, Paint. fi. 
Greece. 


357 
356 


3.50 
348 


347 
346 
343 


334 | Alexander defeats the Persians on the banks offApelles, Paint. f. 
the Granicus. 
333 |The Persians defeated by Alexander at Issus. : 
332 | Alexander conquers Egypt and takes Tyre. 332 Eudoxus, Astron. ob, 


Darius defeated by Alexander at Arbela. 

Darius Codomanus killed.—End of the Persian 
empire. 

Alexander takes possession of Susa, and sets fire 
to the palace of Persepolis. 


Alexander passes into India, defeats Porus, founds 
several cities, penetrates to the Ganges. 
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Yrs.before ; 
Christ. ; Itlustrious Persons. . 


penne 
* 


328 |The voyage of Nearchus from the Indus to the|526 Lysippus, Sc. ff 


Euphrates. Oschines, Orat, fl. 
325 |Papirius Cursor, Dictator at Rome, triumphs over|Onesicrates, Hist. 7. 
the Samnites. Eudemas, Math, fi. 


324: |Alexander the Great dies at Babylon, at the age|Diogenes, Phil, ob. 
of thirty-three. 
321 |The Samnites make the Roman army pass undet|s9o Domost. Or, ob. 


the yoke at Caudium. —Aristotle, 0d. 
330 {Ptolemy carries 100,000 Jews captives into Egypt.|Menander, Com. ff. 
317 |Agathocles Tyrant of Syracuse. Philemon, Com. jf. 
312 |ZEra of the Seleucide. 314 Xenocrates, Phil. fl. 


311 jCassander, Lysimachus, and Ptolemy, conclude Pyrrho, Phil, ob. 
a peace with Antigonus. 
304 {Demetrius beseiges Rhodes. 
303 {Demetrius restores the Greek cities to their|300 Dephilus, Con. fl. 
liberty. 
301 |Battle of Ipsus in Phrygia, in which Antigonus is|_ Posdippus Com.,f. 
defeated and slain. 
-——— {Fabius Maximus and Valerius Corvus Dictators. 
| 300 |Seleucus founds Antioch, Edessa, and Laodicea. |Arcesilas, Math, jf. 
-—— |CXXth Olympiad. 


298 |Athens taken by Demetrius Poliorcetes. Euclid, Math. jf. 
294 |Seleucus resigns his wife Stratonice to his sonig93 Menander, Poet, od. 
Antiochus. 


286 |Law of Hortensius, by which the decrees of theless Praxiteles, Sc. od. 
people were allowed the same force as those of] post. 
the Senate. 

985 \The astronomical era of Dionysius of Alexandria,|Theophrastus, fl. 


284 |Ptolemy Philadelphus King of Egypt. 284 Demetrius, Phal. ee 
283 |The Library of Alexandria founded. Soren ea fi 
981 |Commencement of the Achean league. Megasthenes Hist. fl. 
280 Pyrrhus invades Italy. Lycophron, Poet, fi. 


—— |Antiochus Soter King of Syria. Aratus, Poct, fl 
277 |The translation of the Septuagint made by the or- 
der of Ptolemy Philadelphan: (Playfair, 285. 
-——|Antigonus Gonatas reigned in Macedon thirty-six 
years. 
275 \Pyrrhus unsuccessful against the Carthaginians in 
Sicily. 
274 Pyrthus, totally defeated by the Romans near| 
- | Beneventum, evacuates Italy. 
272 |The Samnites finally subdued by the Romans, 272 Polemo, Phil. ob. 
266 |Silver money is coined at Rome for the first time,270 Epicurus, Phil. 0b. 
265 |The citizens of Rome numbered at 292,224, [268 Berosus, Hist. f. 
VOL. If. Ga 


Raat 
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Yrs. before 


Christ. 


264 |The first Punic war begins.—The Chronicle of oon — Younger, 


260 |Provincial Questors instituted at Rome. 
—— (CXXXth Olympiad. 

—— |First naval victory obtained over the Carthagi-[261 Manetho, Hist. 7. 

nians by the Romans under the Consul Duilius.|259 Zoilus, Crit, f. 
255 |Regulus defeated and taken prisoner by the Car-|Conon. Astron. i. 
thaginians under Xantippus. aa 
253 |Manasseh chosen High Priest of the Jews. Aratus of Sicyon, f. 
251 {Great victory of Metellus over Asdrubal. 
250 |The Romans besiege Lilybarum,—are defeated by Ht son of Sirach. 
Handlear. vallimachus, Po, fi. 
24] |Knd of the first Punic War. 

—— |Attalus King of Pergamus succeeds [umenes. Liv, Andronicus, Po. f. 
240 |Comedies are first acted at Rome. Apollonius, Math. f. 
235 |The Temple of Janus shut for the first time since 

the reign of Numa. 
228 |Hamilcar killed in Spain. — 
225 \Great victory of the Romans over the Gauls. _ {Fabius Pictor, Hist 
220 |CXLth Olympiad. a Eratosthenes, Ged, 
219 |Hannibal takes Saguntum. eased aes 
218 |The second Panic War begins. rea etialaes Phil. fl. | 
tae tens gathus, Ist Physi- 
217 |Hannibal defeats the Romans under Flaminius. inn at Romie: 
—— {Vabius Maximus Dictator. : 
216 |Battle of Canna, in-which the Romans are totally 
defeated by Hannibal. 
212 |Philip II. of Macedon defeats the /Etolians. Archimedes, Math. ob. 
-~—— {Marcellus takes Syracuse after a siege of two 
years, . 
211 |Capua surrenders to the Romans. 
—-— jAntiochus the Great conquers Juda. 
210 |Asdrubal vanquished in Spain by the Scipios. Evander, Phil. ff. 
, Publius Scipio sent into Spain, takes New Carthage. 
206 |Philopceemen Pretor of the Achzans 
203 |The Carthaginians recall Hannibal to Africa. {203 Naevius, Poet, ob. 
-—— |Sophonisba poisoned by Massinissa. 
201 [Syphax led in triumph to Rome by P. Scipio. 
200 |The first Macedonian war begins. 
197 |Philip defeated by the Romans at Cynocephale. | 
196 |The battle of Zama, and end of the second Punicji94 Apollonius Rhod. 
War. Po, fi. ae 
190 |The Romans enter Asia and defeat Antigonus at 
Magnesia. | 185 Philopeemen, 0d, 
The elder Cato Censor at Rome. j184 Plantus, Poet, ob. 
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Illustrious Persons. 


il. ob. | 
Paros composed. Cleanthes, Sto. Phil. 7. 


CLth Olympiad. 
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Yrs. before Illustrious Persona, 





173 |War between the Romans and Perseus King of]180 Bion, Poet, fl 


_ Macedon. — Moschus, Poet, ff. 
172 |Antiochus defeats the Generals of Ptolemy in 
Egypt. : 
170 |Antiochus Epiphanes takes and plunders Jeru- 
salem. | 
169 |Terence’s comedies performed at Rome. 169 Ennius, Poet, ob. 


167 {Perseus defeated by Paulus milius, and brought 
prisoner to Rome. End of the Kingdom of 


| Macedon. 
166 |Judas Maccabeus drives the Syrians out of Judea.!Cecilius, Poet, 0b. - 
164 |The Roman citizens numbered at 327,039. 159 Terence, Poet. ob. 
149 |The third Punic War begins. 156 Aces Cy ah 
147 \Metellus defeats the Achzans. ss Hinparchus,: Phil. ft 


146 /Corinth taken by the Consul Mummius. 187 M. Portius Cato 
—— {Carthage taken and destroyed by the Romans. ren ean 

140 |CLXth Olympiad. 157 Philo Byzant. fi 

137 Sta shamefully defeated by ‘the Numan- 140 Critolaus, Phil. ob. 

135 |The history of the Apocrypha ends. ad ae — , 
-—— {Antiochus besieges Jerusalem. ° C ge ee, 

133 |Tiberius Gracchus put to death. ieee ale 
—— |Numantia taken, — Pergamus becomes a Roman|'*® Cameades, Phil. ob. 

| province. | 124 Polvhius, Hist. 06. 
121 |Caius Gracchus killed. 
113 {Carbo ie oo drives the Cimbri and Teutones}115 Apollodorus, Gr. 06 | 
out of italy. 
111 |The Jugurthme War begins. 
108 |Martus defeats Jugurtha. 


103 |Jugurtha starved to death at Rome. Lucilius, Poet, ob. . 
102 |Marius defeats the Teutones and Cimbri. 101 Sext. Turpilius, 
100 |CLXXth Olympiad. Com. ob. 


91 |The War of the Allies against the Romans. 
90 |Sylla defeats the Marsi, Peligni, Samnites, &c. | L. Afranins, Com. f. 
89 |The Mithridatic War begins. | 
88, |Civil War between Marius and Sylla. — Sylla/Alexander Polyh. fi. 

| takes possession of Rome, 
86 |Mithridates King of Pontus defeated by Sylla. 
83 |Sylla defeats Norbanus.—The Capitol burned. |84 Cinna, ob. 
82 |Sylla perpetual Dictator. ~ His horrible proscrip-| 

tion. 
80 |Julius Caesar makes his first campaign. 
79 |Cicero’s first oration for Roscius. 79 L.C. Sisenna, Hist. f. 
78 |Sylla resigns all power, — and dies. 
77 |The War of Sertorius. 
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PP nieeeinmael 


72 
70 


AS 


44 


43 


42 
40 


Illustrious Persons. 
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Lucullus repeatedly defeats Mithridates, and re-|73 Sertorius, ob, 
duces Pontus to a Roman province. | 

Crassus and Pompey chosen Consuls at Rome. _|Terentius Varro, 7. 

Victories of Pompey. — He takes Jerusalem, and|Hortensius, Orat. 
restores Hyrcanus to the government of Judea.|T, Pomp. Atticus, /f. 

Catiline’s conspiracy quelled at Rome by Cicero. |Asinins Pollio, 7. 

Pompey enters Rome in triumph. 


CLXXXth Olympiad. | 
Thefirst Triumvirate: Pompey, Crassus, and Casar.jg0 C. Dec. Laberius, 
Cesar proposes a new Agrarian law. Min. fl. 
Clodius the Tribune procures the banishment of 
Cicero. 


Cesar defeats Ariovistus in Gaul. 

Cicero brought back from exile with high honour. 

Caesar lands in Britain for a short campaign. Lucretius, Poet, ob. 

—— invades Britaim a second time, and conquers , 

a part of the country. 

Crassus killed in Mesopotainia. 

Milo defended by Cicero for the slaughter of|51 Possidonius, od, post. 
Clodius. 

Cesar passes the Rubicon, and marches to Rome.|49 Trogus Pompeius, fl. 

Commencement of the ara of Antioch, October 
A.C. 49. 

Battle of Pharsalia, in which Pompcy is defeated. 

Pompey slain in Egypt. 

The Alexandrian Library of 400,000 vols. burnt, 

Cato besieged in Utica, kills himself. 46 Alex. Polyhistor, 77. 

The Kalendar reformed by Julius Caesar, by intro-|— Sosigenes of Alexan- 
ducing the Solar Year instead of the Lunar. The} dria, Math 
first Julian year began Ist January, 45 A. C. 

Julius Cesar killed in the Senate-house. 44 Juliug Cesar, ob. 

Octavius, grandnephew and heir of Julius Cesar,\Diodorus Siculus, Hist. 
comes to Rome, and is opposed at first by 
Antony. 

Second Triumvirate: Octavius, Mark Antony,|/M. T. Cicero, 0b. 
and Lepidus. | 

Battle of Philippi, in which Brutus and CassiusiA. Hirtius, Hist. fl. 
are defeated. : 

Herod marries Mariamne, daughter of Hyrcanus,|40 Catullus, Poet, ob. 
and obtains from the Romans the government|M, Junius Brutus, f. 
of Judea. | 

Antony divides Armenia among the children off 
Cleopatra. | - 35 Sallustius, Hist. od. 

Mauritania reduced into a Roman province. Pub, Syrus, Poet, 7. 
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Yrs. before 
Christ. 


32 


31 


nema 


30 


27 
28 
20 
17 
15 
10 


14, 
19 


21 
25 
25 
26 


27 


31 
33 


35 


37 
39 
40 


4] 


Ttustrious Persons, 
War declared by the Senate against Antony and|Manilius, Poet, f. 
Cleopatra. 35 Dioscorides, Phys. ob. 
Battle of Actium and end of the Roman Common-|Corn. Gallus, Poet, fl. 
wealth. Messala Corvinus, Hist. 
Octavius Emperor of Rome. 


Death of Mark Antony and Cleopatra.— Alexan- | 


dria taken by Octavius. 26 Terentius Vatro, ob 
Octavius receives the title of Augustus. Propertins, Poet, /l. 
Death of Marcellus.— Agrippa in Mitylene. 25 Corn.Nepos, Hist. ob. 
CXCth Olympiad. 19 Virgilius Maro, od. 
Porus King of India sends an Embassy to Augustus. 
Augustus revives the secular games. M. Vitruvius, Pollio, 


The Rheeti and Vindelici defeated by Drusus. Arch. ft 


|The Temple of Janus shut by Augustus for a short}12 M. V. Agrippa, 06. 


time. Grat. Faliseus, Poet, fi. 
Augustus corrects an error of the Roman Kalen-|Horatius Flaccus, 0d. 

dar. 
Death of Meczenas. M. Sceevola, Ictus, fl. 
Augustus ordains a census of all the people in the/4 Verrius Flaccus, Gr. f. 

Roman empire. N. Damascenus, fl. 
JESUS CHRIST is born four years before thejLabeo, Capito, Zcti, fl. 

commencement of the vulgar ara. Hyginus, Math. fl. 
The Roman legions, under Varus, cut to pieces in|Anneus Seneca, Or. 71 

Germany 4 Phadrus, Poet. fl. 

e \ : rT), wiva. de Dot 

Ovid the Poet banished to Tomos. pons aa 


aes Titus Livius, Hist. od. 
Tiberius Emperor of Rome. 


Germanicus dies at Antioch. 17 Ovidius, Poet, ob. 
Tiberius banishes the Jews from Rome. Tibullus, Poet, ob. 
CCth Olympiad. 17 Celsus, Med. fl. 
CCIst Olympiad. 25 Valerius Max. 7. 


Here the OLympiaps end. 

John the Baptist preaches in Judea the coming of|25 Strabo, Geo. ob. 
the Messiah. | 

Tiberius retires to the island of Caprese. |Velleius Paterculus, 0d. 

Pilate made Governor of Judea. | 

Sejanus disgraced, and put to death by Tiberius, |32 John the Baptist, ob. 


q St. Peter first Pope. — Columella, 7. 
JESUS CHRIST is crucified. Apion, Grammarian, 
The Conversion of St. Paul. 56 Fenestella, Hist. A. 
Caligula Emperor of Rome. 37 Isiodorus, Geo. ft. 


St. Matthew writes his Gospel. Philo Judaus, 72. 


|The name of Christians first given to the disciples 


of Christ at Antioch. 
Claudius Emperor of Rome. 
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Herod persecutes the Christians, and UDP ELEODe 
Peter. | 

Sergius Paulus, proconsul, converted by St. Paul. 42 Asinius Polio, fi. 

Expedition of Claudius into Britain. 

St. Mark writes his Gospel. 

Vespasian in Britain, 

The Ludi Seculares performed at Rome. 

Messalina put to death by Claudius, who marries 
Agrippina, the mother of Nero. 

St. Paul preaches in the Areopagus at Athens. 

Caractacus the British King is carried prisoner 
to Rome. | 















45 Pop. Mela, Geof 


50 Areteus Capp. ob, 


Bd Nero Emperor of Rome. 

55 |Britannicus poisoned by Nero. 56 Cornutus, Phil. f. 
59 |Nero puts to death his mother Agrippina. Apollonius Tyanensis, f. 
60 |Suetoniys Paulinus defeats the Britons. Quint. Curtius, Hist. 7. 


The Britons under Queen Boadicea defeat the|®0 Portius Latro, ff | 
Romans. 62 Persius, Sat. ob. 

. |The first Persecution of the Christians raised by|64 Asc. Pedianus, f. 
Nero. 

Rome set on fire by Nero. 

Seneca and Lucan put to death. 

Bareas Soranus and Thracea Petus put to dengl 


q Ge Lata? 66 Petronius Arb. od. 
Jioscorides, Med, ft. 
Massacre of the Jews by Florus, at Caesarea, Dioseon es, Med. fl 


Ptolemais, and Alexandria. 
St. Peter and St. Paul put to death. 
Josephus the Jewish historian, governor of Galilee. 
ee St. Clement ? 

alba Emperor of Rome. 
Otho Emperor of Rome. 
Vitellius Emperor of Rome. 
Vespasian Emperor of Rome. 
Jerusalem taken and destroyed by Titus. , 
{ Pope St. Cletus? 

- pestilence at Rome, 10,000 dying in one 






65 Luc. An. Seneca, 
Phil, ob. 
— An. Lucanus, Po. od, 


74 Silius Italicus, Poet, 


‘0b. 
Clemens Romanus, fi. 
af 
Titus Emperor of Rome. - Ua - 
Herculaneum and Pompeii destroyed! by an erup- C. PliniusSecundus, Nat, 
tion of Vesuvius, "| Hist ob, 
Conquests of Agricola in Britain. Florus, Hist. fl. 
s1 |Domitian Eesperr of Rome. - 7 





lq Pope Anacletus ? 


114 


117 
118 


120 
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Tilustrions Persons. 


~~ 184 Valerius Flaccus, Po. 

Capitoline Games instituted by Domitian. 

Apollonius of Tyanea defends himself before Do- 
mitian against an accusation of treason. 

Dreadful persecutions of the Christians at Rome 
and in the provinces. 

St. John writes his Apocalypse. 

writes his Gospel. 

Nerva Emperor of Rome. 

a Evaristus? 

3 aa 
raja Emperor of Rome. 

Trajan forbids the Christian Assemblies. 


36 Matias, Poet, ob. 

— Dio Chrysostom, od. 
95 Josephus, Hist.ob. | 
195 Quinctillian, Gr. 0b. 





96 Statius, Poet, ob. 

Sulpitia, Poet, fi. 

99 Corn. Tacitus, Hist. 
ob. . 

— Julius Frontinus, od. 


The Dacians subdued by Trajan. 

Trajan’s victories in Asia. 

St. Ignatius devoured by wild beasts at Rome. 

q Pope Alexander I. | 

Trajan’s Column erected at Rome. 114 Apicins Ceelus, 77. 

The Jews in Cyrene murder 200,000 Greeks andj115 L. Au. Florus, Hist. 
Romans. fe 

q Pope Sixtus I. 

Adrian Emperor of Rome. 

Persecution of the Christians renewed by Adnan, 
but afterwards suspended. 

Adrian’s wall built across the island of Britain. 

q Pope Telesphorus. 

Adrian visits Egypt and Syria. 

publishes his perpetual edict or code of the 


103 Pliny, Junior, 7. 


y 


119 Plutarch, od, 
C. Suetonius, Hist. fl. 


128 Juvenal, Poet, ob. 
130 Aul. Gellius, od, 
El. Adrianus, fi. - 
Arrian, Hist, and Phil. fl. 
Terentianus Maurus, 7. 
Justin Martyr, 7. 

135 Philo Byblius, 0d, 





laws. 

The Romans destroyed 580,000 Jews in Judaea. 

Adrian rebuilds Jerusalem, by the name of Ailia 
Capitolina. 

q Pope Hyginus. , 

Antoninus Pius Emperor of Rome. 

Lollius Urbicus, Roman governor of Britain, pushes _ 
his conquests to the Murray Frith. 140 Mlian, Hist. 0b, 

The wall of Antoninus built between Forth andjl.. Apuleius, 7. 


Clyde. Ptolemy, Geog. 7. 
q Pope Pits I, 148 Appian, Hist. ob. 


|M. Antoninus, Phil. fl. 

oii Phil. ob, 
erodes Atticus, 7. 

155 Athenaeus, ff. . 


q Pope Anicetus. | 
Justin Martyr publishes his Apology for the 
Christians. | 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, and Lucius 
Verus, Emperors of Rome. 
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4D. 


162 
167 
169 
171 
177 
180 


185 
189 





193 


Retains 


194 
195 
| 196 


197 
| 200 
| 902 


203 
208 
209 


211 
212 
217 


218 
222 


Cem sence 


296 
250 


235 


Ilustrious Persons. 


qi Pope Soter. 1163 Pausanias, Hist, 0b. 
Polycarp and Pionices suffered martyrdom in Asia,|!65 Polycarp, Bish. 0b. 
War with the Marcomanni. | _ [67 Justin, Hist. 7 
Death of Verus. Marcus Aurelius sole Emperor. a Demetrius Phaler: 


q Pope Eleutherius. ob. 

Persecution of the Christians at Lyons. pea Math. fi. 

N e 

Commodus Emperor of Rome. 180 Avathareides, Phil, 
Pope Victor I. 7 fi 

The Saracens defeat the Romans. — This people|186 Julius Pollux, ob. 
for the first time mentioned in history. Herodianus, Hist fi. 

Pertinax Emperor of Rome—Didius Juli-yanbienns 104, 
anus purchases the Empire. Sextus Ripineda ji. 

Pescennius N iger declared Emperorin the East. Lesa a iL Phil, ft 

1 es otinus, Phil. ff. | 

Septimius Severus Emperor of Rome. —_|jujins Solinus,f. 

Niger defeated by Severus, and put to death. 


Byzantium besieged, surrenders to Severus. 

Albinus proclaimed Emperor in Britain. - — {196 Athenaus, ob. 
——-— defeated by Severus, he kills himself, {Tertullian, 0d. 

q Pope Zephyrinus. 


“th 
The fifth Persecution against the Christians, prin-|209 Irenaeus, ob. 


cipally in Egypt. Hegesippus, Hist. fi. 
The Scots converted to Christianity by the preach-\Dionysius Cato, Poet, fi. 
ing of Marcus and Dionysius. Philostratus, fl 


Severus, with his sons Caracalla and Geta, in|206 Clemens Alex. 7. 
Britain, 207 Minucius Felix, 7. 
The Caledonians repulsed, and a wall built between paeanam 
the rivers Forth and Clyde. 
Caracalla and Geta Emperors of Rome. 
Caracalla murders Geta. 215 Oppian, Poet, ob. 
Caracalla put to death, ? 
Macrinus Emperor of Rome. 


q Pope Calixtus I. | 
Heliogabalus Emperor of Rome. 

: 220 Julius Africanus, 
Alexander Severus Emperor of Rome. |) Hist. ft a: 
A tribute paid by the Romans to the Goths. {Diogenes Laertius, ob, 
{ Pope Urban], ivanus, Hist. fi. 

he Persians totally defeated by Alexanderioo9 Dion Cassius, 7. 
Severus, _ « ess fi. 
q Pope Pontianus. | Julius Paulus, 7. 


q Pope Anterus. | es L. Pomponius, 7. 
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AD. 


236 


937 
938 
249 
DAA 
248 





249 
250 


261 
267 


268 
269 


Eee 


270 
271 
272 
273 


235 “a5 |Maximinus assassinates Alexander Severus, and 


Illustrious Persons. 





is proclaimed Emperor of Rome. 

The sixth Persecution of the Christians. 

q_ Pope Fabianus. - 

Maximinus defeats the Dacians and Sarmatians. 

Maximus and Balbinus Emperors of Rome. 

Gordian Emperor of Rome. 

Gordian defcats the Persians under Sapor. 

Philip the Arabian Emperor of Rome. 

The Secular Games celebrated at Rome. — Pom- 
pey’s Theatre burned. 

St. Cyprian elected Bishop of Carthage. 

Decius Emperor of Rome. 

The seventh Persecution of the Christians under 
Decius. 

q Pope St. Cornelius. 

Vibius Volusianus Emperor of Rome. 


Gallus Emperor of Rome. 

q Pope Lucius I. 

The Goths, Burgundians, &c. make an irruption 
into Meesia and Pannonia, 

Valerianus Emperor of Rome. 

q Pope Stephen I. 

The eighth Persecution of the Christians. 

—— /q Pope Sixtus I. 

The Persians ravage Syria. 

free Dionysius. 
allienus Emperor of Rome.— Period of the 
Thirty Tyrants. 

The Temple of Diana at Ephesus burned. 


Sapor, the Persian, takes Antioch, Tarsus, and 
Ceesarea. 


The Heruli invade and ravage Grecce. 
Claudius II. Emperor of Rome. - |Novitianus, 2. 
The Goths and Heruli, to the number of 320,000, pals Math. fa 
defeated by Claudius. | 
q Pope Felix I. 
Aurelian Emperor of Rome. 
The Alemanni and Marcomanni ravage the Empire, 
The ninth Persecution of the Christians. 
Zenobia Queen of Palmyra, defeated by Aurelian|Longinus, ob. 
at Edessa. | Achilles Tatius, Ast. 7. 


ye 













Censorinus, 77. 
Modestinus, Jctus, ff. 
245 Ammonius, Phil. fl. 


247 Herodian, Hist. ff. 


# 


Origen, ob. 


258 Cyprian, 00. 


1270 Plotinus, Phil, ob. 








308 
« 310 


313 
314 


326 
399 


395 \Constantine abolishes the combats of Gladiators. 
~—. {Constantine assembles the first General Council at} 
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Illustrious Persous. 


STAG. Pope Eutychianus. ~ [Paulus Samosatenus, fl. 


‘Tacitus Emperor of Rome. 
Florianus Emperor of Rome. 
Probus Emperor of Rome. 


Carus Emperor of Rome defeats the Quadi a 280 Manes, Phil. ob. 
Sarmatians. 

Carinus — Numerianus Emperors of Rome. 

q Pope Caius, 

Fingal King of Morven died. 

Diocletian Emperor of Rome. Nemesianus, Poet, fl. 

Diocletian takes Maximianus as his partner injogs Arnobius, f. 
the Empire. 289 Gregory Hermo-| 

The Empire attacked by the northern nations. genes, 7, 

Carausius usurps the government of Britain, and]?! Hlius Spartianus, 
reigns seven years, Hist. 

The Gregorian and Hermogenian Codes published. 

Partition of the Empire by Diocletian between twolyi], Gallicanus, 
Emperors and two Cesars. 

q Pope Marcellinus. 

Alexandria in Egypt taken by Diocletian. 


276 Modestus, 








Julius Capitolinus, Mist, 


Hist, fi. 

Trebellius Pollio, Hist. ft. 

Aéhus Lampridius, Hist. 
A 


The tenth Persecution of the Christians. 
q Pope Marcellus. 
Resignation of Diocletian and Maximian. 


ji. 
Galerius and Constantius Emperors of Rome. Steph. Byzantinus, Hist. 
Maximinus Emperor of Rome. 504 “Porphyry, ob. 
Constantine the Great Emperor of Rome Alciphron, het. ft 


—stops the Persecution of the Christians. 
Four Emperors reigning. 


Hierocles, Poet, i. ,. 
303 Fl. Vopiscus, Hist. 


q Pope Eusebius. 311 Lactantius, fl. | 
{ Pope Melchiades. 512 Ossian, Poet, fl. 
dict of Milan published by Constantine — Chris- 


tianity tolerated through the empire. 
q Pope Sylvester. 


Nice, where the doctrines of Arius are con- 
demned. : : 
St. Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria, introduces # 
Monachism in the Roman Empire. 
Constantine removes the seat of empire to Con- 
stantinople. . | | 
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A.D, Hlustrious Persons. 
331 {Constantine orders all the heathen temples to be ents 
destroyed. 
$36 \q Pope Marcus. 336 Arius, Presb. ob, 
337 \q Pope Julius I. Eusebius, Hist. 71. 
—— {Death of Constantine.—The empire divided among Donatus, ft. 
his three sons. 
__. (Constantine IJ., Constans, and Constan- ; 
tius, Emperors of Rome. 
350 |Constans murdered, —Magnentius assumes the] - 
purple. ye 
352 |q Pope Liberius, Eutropius, Hist, 7. 
356 \q Pope Felix I. Libanius, Soph. fl. 
357 |The Germans defeated by Julian at Strasburgh, |Julian, Pail. 7. 
358 |q Pope Felix II. Hilary, Bp, of Poictiers, 
959 (Council of Rimini held. fe 
361 J ulian Emperor of Rome — abjures Christianity, 
*and is elected Pontifex Maximus. 
sate attempts fruitlessly to rebuild the Temple 
of Jerusalem. 
363 |JOvian Emperor of Rome. 
3¢4 |Valentinian Emperor of the West. — Valens|Jamblichus, Paid. 05, 
Emperor of the East. alee eae 
366 |§ Pope Damasus. SU Ee 
367 \Gratian Emperor of the West. 371 St. Athanasius, ob. 
g75 |\Valentinian I]. Emperor of the West. 372 Kunapius, 7. 
376 |Valens allows the Goths to settle in Thrace. R. Festus Avienus, fl. 
378 |The Goths advance to the gates of Constantinople.|Pappus, Math. f. 
— Death of Valens. | 
379 | heodosius the Great Emperor of the East. 579 St. Bazil, 0b, 
381 |Second General Council held at Constantinople. [380 Ammian. Marcel. ob, 
383 |The Huns over-run Mesopotamia, —are defeated Prudentivs, Poet, fl.» 
by the Goths. ao ee 
384. |Symmachus pleads the cause of Paganism against 
St. Ambrose in the Senate. | 
385 \q Pope Syricius. 589 Gregory Naz. ob. 
399 ‘Theadoains Emperor of the West and East. {392 Ausonius, Poet, ob. 
395 |Arcadius Emperor of the East, and Honorius | 
Emperor of the West. | 
——. |{TheHuns invade the Eastern provinces, © | | 
397 |St. Chrysostom chosen Patriarch of Constantinople.iz97 St. Ambrosé, ob. 
$99 \q Pope Anastasius. ees 309 Hesychius, f. 


Gainas the Goth obtains honours from Arcadius. |Claudian, Poet, #. 
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me 














Alaric the Goth ravages Italy. Heliodorus, Hist. th. fl. 
q Pope Innocent I. 
Stilicho, General of Honorius, defeats Alaric near|Longus, 7. 


Pollentia. 


ercus I. King of Scotland supposed to have}405 Stobaus, 
begun his reign. 

The Vandals, Alans, &c. invade France and Spain,|/407 St. Chrysostom, ob. 

Theodosius II. Emperor of the East. abe aa | 

Rome sacked and burned by Alaric.— Death offy,5 @y) Rut’ Numati- 
Alaric. anies, ff. 

The Vandals settled #4 Spain. 

The secular Games celebrated at Rome. 

The Pelagian Heresy condemned by the Bishops 
of Africa. | 


416 Macrobius, Philol. 
ob. 
Servius Honoratus, Gr. 


q Pope Zozimus. fi. — 

q Pope Boniface I. Socrates, Eccles. Hist. ft. 

Pharamond first King of the Franks supposed to|420 St, Jerome, ob. 
have begun his reign. | Sulpicius Severus, od. 


q Pope Celestinus. 

Valentinian [1I. Emperor of the West. 
The Romans withdraw finally from Britain. 
The Vandals under Genseric pass into Africa. 
Etius, the Roman General, defeats the Franks andi430 St. Augustine, ob. 


426 Zozimus, Hist. ft. 





Goths. oe Hist. fl. 
The third General Council held at Ephesus. Pelagius, Her. ob. 
q Pope Sixtus Il. 


Ceelius Sedulius Scotus, 


The Theodosian Code published. 

Genseric the Vandal invades and plunders Italy. 

Eudosia the Empress, wife of Theodosius, retires 
to Jerusalem. 

Carthage taken by the Vandals. — Kingdom of the 
Vandals in Africa. 

q Pope Leo the Great. = 

Theodosius forced to make a disgraceful peace|Taliranus Epis. Mas. f. 
with Attila the Hun. 

Attila causes his brother Bleda to be murdered. 
The Britons in vain solicit the Romans to assist 
them against the Picts and Scots. 
Attilathe Hun over-runs Illyrium, Thrace, Dacia,| 

Meesia, and Scythia. 
The Romans engage to pay a heavy tribute of gold 
to Attila. | 


444 St. Cyril, ob. 
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AD. 
448 

449 

450 


451 


452 
4.55 


4.56 
4.57 


46] 
463 
467 
468 
470 


471 
472 


«478 


474 


475 
476 


| | 


48 | 


Illustrious Persons. 
The Saxons first come into Britain invited by] 
Vortigern. 7 
Meroveus, King of the Franks. , 
» King of the Franks Eutyches, 7. 


Marcian Emperor of the East. 450 Sozomen, Hist, 0b. 
Attila ravages Germany and France. Agathias, Hist. 7f. 
Theodoric King of the Visigoths killed in battle. 
— The Huns defeated by Aitius. 
The fourth General Council held at Chalcedon. 
Foundation of the city of Venice. 
Petronius Maximus Emperor of the West. 
Avitus Emperor of the West. 
Rome taken and plundered by Genseric the Vandal. 
Childerick King of the Franks. : 
Leo the Great Emperor of the East. 
Majorianus Emperor of the West. 
Severus Emperor of the West, raised by Ricimer. 
q Pope Hilarius. 
Paschal Cycle invented by Victorius of Acquitain.ags Victorius of Acquit.| 
Anthemius Emperor of the West. fi. 
Euric King of the Visigoths drives the Romans|466 Prosper, 0. 
out of Spain. 
q Pope Simplicius. 
Ella the Saxon takes possession of the kingdom 
of Sussex. 
Ella defeats all the British Princes. 
Great eruption of Mount Vesuvius, seen from 
Constantinople. 
Olybius Emperor of the West. 
Glycerius Emperor of the West, degraded and 
stripped by 
Julius Nepos Emperor of the West. 
Zeno Emperor of the East. 
Augustulus Romulus Emperor of the West, 
raised by his father Orestes, General to Nepos. 
Orestes put to death by Odoacer King of thel,., Hierocles, 
Heruli. | Q.Calaber, Poet, fl. 
Rome taken by Odoacer, now King of Italy. 
Extinction of the WesTern Empire of . the 
Romans, 507 years from the battle of Actium, 
and 1224 from the building of Rome. 
Clovis King of the Franks. 
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483 
485 
4.88 


490 


L eepcmaniameae 


49] 
499 
495 
496 
497 
498 
499 


500 


t mameniennisiedl 


501 
502 


504 
507 


508 


Apia emer 


Bll 
512 
514 





AD. 4 
481 


; 810 Clovis makes Paris the capital of the kingdom o 


515 jArthur King of the Britons supposed to have 
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Illustrious Persons. 


Zeno makes Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, his General, uae 482 Sidonius Apollinaris, 

| and creates him Consul. : 

g Pope Felix III. Simplicius, Phil fi. 

Battle of Soissons gained by Clovis. 

Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, entirely defeats Odo- 
acer, and is acknow wledged King of Italy by the 
Emperor Zeno. 

The Burgundians, under Gondebald, ravage Italy. 

Ireland, called the Isle of Saints, famous for its 
schools. 

Anastasius Emperof of the East. 

q Pope Gelasius. 

Odoacer put to death by Theodoric. 

q Pope Anastasius II. 

Clovis and the Franks converted to Christianity. 

q Pope Symmachus. 

Alliance between Clovis and Theodoric the Great. 


491 St. Patrick, ob. 


492 Gennadius, ob, 
Malchus, Soph. 77. 


Gondebald, the Burgundian, becomes tributary to 
Clovis. 

The Burgundian laws published by Gondebald. 

Cabades King of Persia ravages part of the 
Eastern Empire. 

The Eastern kmpire makes peace with Cabades. 

Clovis defeats Alaric the Visigoth, and receives a 
congratulatory embassy, with a diadem, from 
Anastasius. 

Theodoric the Great defeats Clovis in the battle 
of Arles, and then makes peace with him. 

Arthur chosen Pendragon, or sovereign of the 
Cumbrian British kingdom. 


501 Zozimus, Hist. ob. 


Steph, Byzantinus, 7. 


the Franks, 

Death of Clovis. — Division of his kingdom among|Proclus, Phil. fl. 
his four sons. 

Childebert (Paris), Thierry (Metz), Clotatre (Sois- 
sons), and. Clodomir (Orleans), Kings of the 
Franks. | 

The Heruli allowed by Anastasius to settle in 
Thrace. 

q Pope Hormisdas. 


begun his reign. 
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AD. 


516 


Illustrious Persons¢ 


The computation of time by the Christian Aira|Priscian, f. 
introduced by Dionysius the Monk. Hesychtus, Hist, f. 
The Geta ravage Illyrium, Macedonia, and Epirus. Festus Pompeius, Gram.) 
J rae Emperor of the East, raised from ob-lyo) 4, Marcellus, Gr. i. 

scurity. 
Justin ee the Orthodox Bishops, and con- 
|, demns the Eutychians. 
Cabades King of Persia proposes that Justin}521 AlcimusAvitus, Poet, 
should adopt his son (osroes, and makes war on| fi. 
a refusal. 7 
¢ { Pope John I. : . 
5 {The Arian Bishops deposed by Justin, — highly 
resented by Theodoric. 
Antioch, and many other cities almost destroyed|Manl. Severas Boethius, 
by an earthquake, but rebuilt by Justin. — He] Phil. ob 
adopts his nephew Justinian. 
Theodoric puts to death Boethius and Symmachus. 
Pope Felix IV. 
ustinian I. Emperor of the East. | 
Belisarius, General of Justinian, defeats the Persians.|529 Fulgentius, 0b. 
The Books of the Civil Law published by Justinian, /tibomanus, 7. 


517 
518 


519 


529 





530 q Pope Boniface IL Achilles Tatius, Hist. fi. 
532 |Justinian congratulates Cosroes on succeeding to 


the throne of Persia, and concludes a perpetual 
peace with him. 
Great insurrection at Constantinople quelled with 
prodigious slaughter by Belisarius. ee 
Athalaric King of the Ostrogoths dying, is suc-|Procopius, Hist. f. 
ceeded by his mother Amalasonta. eee Hit. fi. 
q Pope John II. Pe PHnOponUS, fe 
Theodobert King. of Metz. 
Belisarius defeats Gelimer and the Vandals in 
Africa. 
q Pope Agapetus. 
q Pope Sylvester. 
Belisarius subdues the Ostrogoths in Italy, and 
takes Rome. 
{ Pope Vigilius. 
Belisarius refuses to accept the crown of Italy. {Dionysius the Monk, od. 
Arthur King of the Cumbrian Britons killed in 
the Battle of Camlan. 
The Roman Consulship suppressed by Justinian, 
Totila, the Goth, recovers Italy from the Romans. = 
~———— takes and plunders Rome. Simplicius, Phil, (fl 
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~ BAT 


548 


549" 


550 


566 


| 568 
571 
574 


578 
580 


»582 
584 
590 


Illustrious Persons, 


Ida the Saxon lands at Flamborough, subdues}  « 


the country from the Humber to the Forth, and 

founds the Northumbrian Kingdom. 
Theodebald King of Metz. 
Rome retaken by Belisarius. | 
Commencement of the kingdom of Poland under 

Lechus. 2 
Rome recovered by Totila. i 
The manufacture of silk introduced into Europe. |552 Jornandes, Hist. 0b. 
Totila defeated by Narsus the Eunuch, and put to | 

death. , 
q Pope Pelagius I. 
The fifth General Council, or second of Constan- 

tinople. 
The Huns breaking into Thrace, are defeated by 

Belisarius. 
Belisarius degraded, and ungratefully used by 

Justinian. 
Clotaire sole King of France. 
q Pope John III. 
Belisarius restored to his honours and command. 
Caribert, Gontran, Sigebert, and Chilperic, Kings|5¢2 Cassiodorus, Hist. ob. 

of France. 
Justin II. Emperor of the East. 565 Belisarius, ob. 
The Picts converted to Christianity by St. Co-lAcathias, Hist. fl. 

lumba. 
Narses, recalled from Italy, invites the Lombards} _ 

to take possession of the country. 
Italy conquered by the Lombards. 570 Gildas, Hist. ob, 
Birth of Mahomet the false Prophet. 
Tine Benedict I. Jo. Malala, Hist. fl. 

iberius IT. Emperor of the East. 
{ Rope Pelagius II. . 

he Latin Tongue ceases to be spoken in Italy 

about this time. 
Maurice, Emperor of the East. 
Clotaire II. King of Soissons. ee 2 
Antioch again destroyed, with 30,000 inhabitants, |Hvagrias, Hist. 7. 

by an earthquake. : 7 | 
q Pope Gregory the Great. _{595 Gregory of Tours, 
Thierry II. and Theodobert II. Kings of Parts| Hist. ob. 

and Austrasia. Venant. Fortunatus, Po. 
Augustine the Monk converts the Saxons to Chris-| and Hist. 7 

tlanity. | ae 





AD. 


600 


602 
604 
607 


608 
609 
611 
613 
614 
615 
616 
618 
692 
695 
628 
639 
633 
636 


638 
640 


«641 


642 


645 
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Illustrious Persuns, 
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Phocas, Emperor of the East, acknowledges the 
supremacy of the Popes. mo, 

q Pope Sabinianus. 605 Augustine, Monk, od. 

q Pope Boniface IIL. 

The Pantheon at Rome dedicated to God, the Vir- 
gin, and all the Saints. 


q Pope Boniface LV. ; , 
The Jews of Antioch massacre the Christians, « 
Heraclius, Emperor of the East. ; 


The French Maires du Palais first introduced by 
Clotaire as Regents. 
Clotaire II. sole King of France. Secundus, Hist. fl. 
Queen Brunechilda, accused of numberless crimes, 
is put to death by Clotaire II. 
q Pope Deus-dedit. 
Jerusalem taken by the Persians under Cosroes II.|Philoponus, /7. 
q Pope Boniface V. 
Ara of the Hegyra, or flight of Mahomet from 
Mecca to Medina. . 
q Pope Honoruus I. ? 
The Persians under Cosroes I]. with the Huns,/Mahomet, Prophet, ob, 
Abari, and Sclavonians, besiege Constantinople. | 
Dagobert and Chartbert Kings of France. 
Abubeker succeeds Mahomet as Caliphate of the 
Saracens. 
Abubeker dics, and is succeeded by Omar in the 
Caliphate. | 
Jerusalem taken by Omar and the Saracens, whoj636 Isodorus Hisp. od. 
~ keep possession of it 463 years. | 
Sigibert IT, and Clovis IL. Kings of France. 
q Pope Severinus. 
q Pope John IV. 
The Library of Alexandria, founded by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, is burnt by the Saracens. 
Constantine, Emperor of the East for a fewle41 George Pisides, ob. 
months, poisoned by his stepmother, 
Heraclionas and ‘Tiberius [I]. Emperors of; 
the East. 
Constans, son of Constantine, Emperor of the 
Fast. 
q Pope Theodorus. 3 
Otman succeeds Omar in the Caliphate. 
VOL. I. HH 
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649 
653 


654: 


655 
657 
658 


668 


— 686 


687 
690 


692 


648 \Cyprus taken by the Saracens under Mawia. | 


Illustrious Persons. 


steele ante 


q Pope Martin I. | 
The Saracens take Rhodes, and destroy the Co- 
lossus. 
Childeric II. King of Austrasia. 
Pope Eugenius. I, 
Ali Caliph of Arabia, — Mawia Caliph of Egypt. |Ildefonsus, Hist. 2. 
q Pope Vitalianus. 
The Saracens obtain peace of the Emperor Con- 
stans, and agree to pay a yearly tribute. 
vonstantius V. (Pogonatus) Emperor of ‘the 
Fast. 
Sicily ravaged by the Saracens. 
q Pope Adeodatus. Paulus £gineta, Mea. fl. 
The Saracens ineffectually besiege Constantinople. + Callinicus, Math. fi. 
— Their fleet destroyed by the Greek fire used 
by Callinicus. 
The Saracens attempt to land in Spain, but are 
repulsed by Wanmba King of the Visigoths. 
q Pope Donus. 
Thierry IV. King of all France. 
q Pope Agatho. 
The Sixth General or Gicumenical Council of|Adamnanus Scotus, Hist. 
Constantinople. 


2 \q Pope Leo II. 
41 Pope Benedict I. 


q Pope John V. 

Justinian IT. Emperor of the East. 

The Britons, totally subdued by the Saxons, re- 
treat into Wales and Cornwall. 

Egfrid the Saxon penetrates northward to Angus, 
‘but is slain by Bredei the Pictish King. 

q Pépe Conon. 

(oalralls King of Wessex subdues Sussex and 
Kent. 

q Pope Sergius. 

Pepin Heristel, Maire du Palais, defeats Thierry 
and acquires the chief power in France. 

Clavis ILI. King of France. 


» 694 Justinian IL. dethroned, mutilated, and banished 





6-695 i 
omnes | 


| 


| 


a 
S 
a 
Cc 


by Leontius. 

Childebert III. King of France. 

‘Leontius Emperor of the East, — dethroned and) 
mutilated by 
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Illustrious Persons. 










697 |Apsimar or Liberius Emperor of the East. 
699 |The Saracens defeated by John the Patrician. 
700 JAchab Saracen, Con. ob. 
-— |The Saracens again defeated with great slaughter 
by Heraclius, brother of Tiberius. 
701 {| Pope John VI. 
704 |Justinian II. escapes from prison, defeats Tiberius, 
and is restored to the throne. 
707 jJustinian II. defeated by the Bulgarians. 
708 |{ Pope Sisinnius. 

q Pope Constantine. 

Philippicus Bardanes Emperor of the East. 

Dagobert III. King of France. 

Anastasius II. Emperor of the East. 

Spain conquered by the Saracens under Muca, 
the General of the Caliph Walid. 

. 114 |F Pope Gregory I. | 

‘ces | heodosius 11]. Emperor of the East. 

Charles Martel, Maire du Palais, governs all 
France for twenty-six years. 

Childeric II. King of France. 

Leo (the Isaurian) Emperor of the East, sur- 
named Iconomachus. 

Omar II. besieges Constantinople without success. 

Thierry IV. King of France. 

Leo forbids the worship of images, which occasions 
a great rebellion of his subjects, the Pope de- 
fending the practice. 

Leo orders Pope Gregory to be seized, and sent to 
Constantinople; but the order is frustrated, and 
Leo'confiscates the imperial domains of Sicily 
and Calabria. 

The Saracens ravage Gallia Narbonnensis. 

q Pope Gregory III. 

Charles Martel defeats the Saracens between 
Tours and Poictiers. 

Leo persecutes the Monks, 

Death of Pelagius, who preserved the Christian 
monarchy in Asturia. | 

The duchy of Spoleto seized by the Normans — 
Recovered by the Pope. | | 

q Pope Zachary. : 

Childertc LIT. King of France. 


Hu 2 


Muea, the Saracen, 0d. 


755 Bede, Hist. ob. 





Fredegaire, Hist. fl. 
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AD. | Illustrious Persons. 


“49, (Constantine (Copronymus) Emperor of the 
East. Enemy to images and saint-worship. 








743 defeats and puts to death Arta- 
bazdus, who had seized Constantinople. 
74.5 destroys the fleet of the Saracens. 








749 |The race of the Abasside become Caliphe of the 
Saracens, 

751 \Pepin (Le Bref) ) King of France, Hutu on the 
second or Carloviagiun race. 

752 i Pope Stephen III. 

753 \Astolphus King of the Lombards having subdued 
the Exarch of Ravenna, constitutes it a Duke- 
dom, and claims from the Pope the Dukedom 
of Rome. 

754 |Pope Stephen requests the assistance of Pepin 
against the Lombards. 

—— (Pepin invades Italv, and strips Astolphus of his 
new possessions, conferring them on the Pope 
as a temporal sovereignty. 

—— |Almanzor Caliph of the Saracens, a great en- 
courager of learning. 

756 |Desiderius or Didier proclaimed King of the Lom- 
bards, with the Pope’s consent. 

—— |Abdalrahmaml. takes the title of King of Cordova, 
and is the founder of the splendid dominion o 
the Moors in Spain. 

‘757 |q Pope Paul L renews the alliance with Desiderius. 
759 |q Pope Stephen III. quarrels with Desiderius. 
762 |Almanzor builds Bagdat, and makes it the seat of 

the empire of the Caliphs. 

767 |The Turks ravage Asia Minor. 

| 768 |Charles (the Great) and Carloman Kings of France. 

| —— | Pope Stephen IV. 

770 \Constantine dissolves the Monasteries in the East. 

772 |Charlemagne sole Monarch of France. 

, -—- makes war against the Saxons. 

—— | Pope Adrian I. 

774 |\Charlemagne defeats Desiderius, and puts an end 
to the kingdom of the Lombards, which had| 
subsisted 206 years. 

“75 Leo LV. Emperor of the East. 


778 |Battle of Roncezvalles between the Christians and 
Moors in Spain, where Rolando is killed. 
779 \Charlemagne conquers Navarre and Sardinia. 










760 Jo, Damascenus, ov. 


: eee 
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781 


787 


793 


794 


795 


797 


800 


807 
1] 


813 
$14 


816 


(meee ad 


Constantine (Porphyrogenitus) Emperor of the 


Illustrious Persons. 





East. 
Irene, Empress, Regent in her son’s minority, 
keeps him in entire subjection. 
—— she re-establishes the worship of images. 
Charlemagne subdues the Saxons. 
Haroun Alraschid Caliph of the Saracens. 
——— invades and ravages a part of] — 





the empire. 


} [Constantine assumes the government of the em- 


pire, and imprisons his mother. 

The Danes under their pirate chiefs, or Vikingr, 
for the first time, land in England. 

The seventh General Council or second of Nice, 
is held. 

Irene puts to death her son Constantine, and is 
proclaimed sole Empress. 

——— proposes to marry Charlemagne, which being|Geo, Syncellus, fl. 
disproved of by her subjects, she is dethroned, 
and confined to a monastery. 

Nicephorus Emperor of the East. — Here be- 
gins the Lower or Greek empire. 

Charlemagne defeats and utterly extirpates the 
Huns, 

q Pope Leo II. 

The Saracens ravage Cappadocia, Cyprus, Rhodes, 
&e. | 

Nicephorus associates his son Saturacius in the 
Empire. | 


New Empire or THe West. — Charlemagne|801 Paul Diaconus, 06, 


crowned Emperor at Rome. Mesue, Arab, Med. fl. 
Haroun Alraschid courts the alliance of Charle-(804 Alcuin, Hist. ob, 
magne. 


Michael (Curopolates) Emperor of the East. 


Leo (the Armenian) Emperor of the East. 
Almamon, Caliph of the Saracens, a great en- 
courager of learning. 
Lewts (le Débonnaire) Emperor and King of\g14 Charlemagne, ob. 
France. | 
The Eastern Empire ravaged by earthquakes, fa- 
mines, conflagrations, &c. 
q Pope Stephen V. — | : 
HHS 
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817 


— «82l 
823 


§24 
827 


828 
S29 
838 


839 
840 


Papnenemneiaantiiy, 


84] 


844 
84.5 


847 
848 
851 


853 


855 
857 
858 
866 
867 
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q Pope Pascal T. 
Lewis (le Deb.) divides the empire among his 
sons. | 
Michael (Balbus or the Stammerer) Emperor of 
the East, 
The Saracens from Spain take Crete, and give it 


the name of Candia. 

q Pope Eugene II, 

Egbert unites the Kingdoms of the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy.—Beginning of the kingdom of Engl and. 

q Pope Valentine. 

1. Pope Gregory IV. 
‘heopl hilus Emperor of the East. 

@theltwolf King of England. 

The Scots under Kenneth entirely subdue the 
Picts. 

Origin of the Russian monarchy. 

Loruarius Emperor of Germany. 

Charles (the Bald) King of France. 

Lotharius defeated by his two brothers in the|Albumazar, Ast. staf. 
battle of Fontenai, and deposed. 


Lewis (of Bavaria) Emperor of Germany. Keginhard, Hist. ob. 
Michael ITI. Emperor of the East. 
The Normans plunder the city of Rouen. Achmet, Astron, fl 


Kenneth M‘Alpin, King of Scots, subducs the 
Pictish kingdom, and unites it to the Scottish. 

q Pope Sergius IIH. 

The Normans plunder Hamburgh, and penetrate 
into Germany. 

q Pope Leo IV. 

The Venetian fleet destroyed by the Saracens. 

q Pope Joan, supposed to have filled the Papal 
Chair for two years. 

Basilius associated Emperor of the East. 

The Normans get possession of some cities in 
France. 

Lewis II. Emperor of Germany, 


Crhelbald and Crhelbert Kings of England. {g57 Photius, Patr. ob. 
q Pope Nicholas I. 858 Nennius, Hist. 71. 
Cthelred King of England. 
The Danes ravage England. 


Basilius sole Emper or of the East. " 


AD, 


867 


872 


875 


877 
879 
880 
882 
884 
886 
887 


888 
890 


891 
896 
897 
898 
900 


901 
904 


905 
Oi] 


912 


913 
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q Pope Adrian II. 
Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople, excommu-|g70 Godese: aleus, ob. 
nicates Pope Adrian. 


Alfred (the Great) King of England. 
q Pope John VUI. 874 Ado, ‘Hist. ob. 
Cuarces (the Bald) Emperor of Germany. 7 
Harold Harfager unites the provinces of Norway, 
conquers Orkney, Shetland, and the Hebrides, 
and appoints Earls to govern them. 
Lewis (the Stammerer) Emperor of Germany and's7g Hubba, Dae ab. 
King of France. 
Lewis IIT, and Carloman Kings of France. 
The kingdom of Arles begins. 
Cuartes (the Gross) Emperor of Germany and} . 


King of France. 
Ravages of the Normans in France. 
q Pope Marinus. $82 Hinemarus, od. 
q Pope Adrian ITT. 883 Scotus Erigena, ob. 


ae (the Philosopher) Emperor of the East. | Nieetas, Hist. 
The University of Oxford founded by Alfred. eee 
ARNoLD Emperor of Germany. WO Je 
The Normans besiege Paris, which is gallantly de- 
fended by Bishop Goselin and Count Eudes. 
Eudes or Odo King of France. 
Alfred the Great composes his Code of Laws, and 
divides England into Counties, Hundreds, and 
Tythings. 
q Pope Formosus. 
4 Pope Stephen VII. 
q Pope John 1X. 
Charles IIT. (the Simple) King of France. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 

q Pope Benedict IV. | | | 

Lewis IV, Emperor of Germany. | 

Cdward (the Elder) succeeds Alfred as King | 

of England. | 

q Pope Leo V. $ | 

q Pope Sergius IIL 909 Asser, Hist. ob. 

Conran I, Emperor of Germany. 7 

Constantine [X. Emperor of the East. 

The Normans are established in Normandy under 

Rollo. 
q Pope Anastasius. — 
un 4 
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914 19 Pope Landon. 


915 


erearmrenam 


‘Sancta 


"920 
923 
998 


emmRTeRRCT 


929 
931 


936 
939 
940 
941 
942 
943 

| 946 
O18 
954 
955 
956 
959 

: 961 
964 

| 965 
967 
969 
972 
973 


O74 
975 
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Constantine and Romanus Emperors of the 


East. 2 r 
Pope John X. 

The University of Cambridge founded by Edward 
the Elder, 


Henry (the Fowler) Emperor of Germany. 

Rodolph King of France. 

Athelstat King of England. 

q Pope Leo VI. 

q Pope Stephen VIII. 

q Pope John XI. 

Rise of the Republic of Pisa. 

City of Geneva overrun by the Saracens. | 

Orxo (the Great) Emperor of Germany. Azophi, Ar. Ast. 72. 

q Pope Leo VII. 

Lewis IV. (d’Outremer) King of France. 

q Pope Stephen IX. 

Howel-Dha King of Wales, an eminent lawgiver. 

Cdmund I. King of England. 

Naples taken by the Eastern Emperors. 94215 udes de Cluni, ob, 
q Pope Marinus XIII. 2 

q Pope Agapet. 

Cdred King of England. 

Lotharius King of France. Alfarabius, Ar. Ast. fl. 
Cdtop King of England. | 
q Pope John XII. 

Romanus IT. Emperor of the Last. 

Cadgar King of England. 

Otho the Great is proclaimed King of Italy. 

q Pope Leo VII. 

q Pope Benedict V., Leo restored. 

Nicephorus Phocas Emperor of the East. 

q Pope John XIII. 

Antioch recovered from the Saracens by Nice- 

; phorus. # 7 

J ohn Zemisses Emperor of the East. 970 Luitprand, Hist. ob. 
4 Pope Benedict VI. | | 
Orno II. Emperor of Germany. 

q Pope Boniface VII. | 

Kenneth FH, annexes the Britons of Strathcluyd 


.| tothe Scottish kmgdom. : 
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975 \Basilius and Constantine X. Emperors of 
the East, : 
Cdward LI. King af England. 
\Ethelved LI. King of England. 
Oruo III. Emperor of Germany, 


978 
983 
984 
986 


987° 


! Pope John XV. St. Dunstan, od. 

ewis V. (le Faineant) King of France. 

Hugh Capet King of France, founder of the third 
race of the French Kings. 

The Arabic numeral cyphers first introduced into 
Europe by the Saracens. 

Robert (the Wise) King of France. 

q Pope Gregory V. 

q Pope Sylvester UH. 


991 
996 


Pearce 


999 
1000 





1002 {Henry II. Emperor of Germany. 
—— |Great massacre of the Danes by Ethelred King of 

England. 
1003 |q Pope John XVI. 1003 Gerbert, (Pope Sil- 
—— |q Pope John XVII. vester II,,) ob. 
1004 |q Pope John XVIII, 1004 Abbo of Fleury, 
1005 {Churches first built in the Gothic style. ehh 5. ees 
1009 |q Pope Sergius IV. Hee Rhazec ae ae 
1012 |}q Pope Benedict VIII. pear sala 
1013 |The Danes, under Sueno, get possession of Eng- 


land. 

The Manichean doctrines prevalent in France and 
Italy. 

Comund I. (Ironside) King of England, 

Six battles fought with the Danes under Canute in} - 

England. q 


ar 


@anute the Dane (the Great) King of” Eng- 
land. 

The Normans invade ore 

gq Pope John XIX. or XX. : 

Conrap II. (the Salic) Emperor of Germany. 

Musical characters invented by Guido Aretino, 

Romanus Argyrus Emperor of the East. 

Henry I, King of France. : 

q Pope Benedict 1X. | 

Michael IV. Emperor of the East. 

Kingdoms of Castilleand Arragon begin. 


1015 


1016 


taecettinageg A 


1017 





1018 
1024 
1026 
1028 


1031 
1033 
1034 


"1035 


vet 
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\Romanus Diogenes Emperor of the Last. 






Illustrious Persons. 


Avicenna, Arad, Med. ob. 










1036 [Warola (Harefoot) King of FEnghnd. 

Henry IL. Emperor of Germany. 

Canute ll. or Pardicanute King of Eng- 
Jand. 

Macbeth usurps the throne of Scotland, by the 
murder of Duncan. 

Edward III. (the Confessor) King of England, 
restores the Saxon line, 

Michael (Calaphales) Emperor of the East. 

Constantine (Monomachus) Emperor of the 
East. 

The Turks, under Tangrolipix, subdue Persia. 

q Pope Gregory VI. 

q Pope Clement II. 

3 1q Pope Damasus II. 

q Pope Leo IX. the first Pope who maintained a 
regular army. 

Theodora Empress of the East. 

Pope Leo IX. taken prisoner by the Normans. 

q Pope Victor II. 

The Turks take Bagdat, and overturn the empire 
of the Caliphs. 

Heyry IV, Emperor of Germany. 


i Peers III. (Canmore) King of Scotland. 


Tsaac (Comnenus) Emperor of the East. 

q Pope Stephen X. 

q Pope Nicholas II. 

The Saracens driven out of Sicily by Robert Guis- 
card the Norman. 

9 |\Constantine XII. (Ducas) Emperor of the} 
East. ~~ 

Philip I. King of France. 

Rise of the faction ef the Guelphs and Ghibellines, 

Henry IV. of Germany on his knees asks pardon 
of the Pope. 

. 1q Pope Alexander II. 

| |The Turks take Jerusalem from the Saracens. 

arold IL. King of England, reigned nine 
months. 


Williams the Conqueror) King of England. 



































3 


a of Amiens, Poei 



















Baldwin, Earl of Flan- 
ders, 














Suidas, 7. 
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A.D. aes Tlustrious Persons. 


1068 |Edgar Atheling seeks refuge in Scotland. 


——— |Margaret, sister of Edgar Atheling, married to} 
Malcolm Kingof Sgotland. ve 
1070 ra Saree introduced into England. 
1071 |Michael Ducas Emperor of the East. Const. Afe 
1073 |q Pope Gregory VIL. i ci 
1076 |The Emperor Henry IV. excommunicated and de- 
posed by the Pope. 
1078 |Nicephorus (Boton) Emperor of the East, 
1079 \Doomsday-book begun by William the Conqueror.|Matilda, Countess 0 
1081 |Alexius I. (Comnenus) Emperor of the East. Tuscany, 
—~~ |The Normans under Robert of Apulia invade the Will. of Spires, Mat. f 
Eastern Empire. 
-—— |Henry IV. Emperor besieges Rome. . 
1084 re-crowned Emperor of Germany. Will. of Apulia, Poe#, ji. 
—— |Asia Minor conquered by the Turks. 
1086 /q Pope Victor III. 
1087 jq Pope Urban II. 
— |JGilltam I. (Rufus) King of England. 1088 Berenger, Poet of 
1093 {St. Margaret Queen of Scotland died. Provence, ob, 
1089 Abp. Lanfrane, ob. 
Gualfredo of Sienna, 





—— |i JonaLp Bane King of Scotland died. 


1095 Dens II. King of Scotland. Poet, fi. 

—-~ {Institution of the order of the Knights of Jeru-lpoter the Hermit. 
salem. 

—— |The first Crusade to the Holy Land. — Peter the|Godfrey of Boulogne. 
Hermit. — 


1097 |Newcastle,on Tyne built by Malcolm Canmore. 

1098 |Maguus Barefoot, King of Norway, reduces Ork- 
ney, Shetland, and the Hebrides, to complete 
subjection to his crown. 

——— |The Crusaders take Antioch. 


a Epoar King of Scotland. 
| 1099 |Jerusalem taken by Godfrey of Boulogne. — The|Rodrizo the Cid, ob. 
Knights of St. John instituted. : 
~——— /¢ Pope Pascal II. | 
1100, | | 
— |envp I. (Beauclerc) King of England. 
1102 |Guiscard of Normandy takes the title of King of 
Naples. | : 
1104 |Baldwin King of Jerusalem takes Ptolemais. 1105 Raymond Count de 
(1106 {Henry V, Emperor of Germany. Thoulouse, Po. ob. 
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Illustrious Bersons. 








Anuexavnen I. King of Scotland. 
Lewis VI,. \ Gros) King of France. 
q Pope'Gelasius IL, 
The order of Knights Templars instituted, 
John (Comneuns) Emperor of the East. 
9 If Pope Calixus II 

dgar Atheling ies 








1109 Abp. Anselm, ob. 

1110 Alhazen, Math. fi. 

1115 Sigebert, Hist, vb. 

Anna Comnena, Hist. fl. 

Laurenzio of Verona, 
Poet, fi. 

Gunther Germ. Poet, fi. 










Avip I. King of Scotland. 
q Pope Honorius I. 
Loruanius II. Emperor of Germany. 
q Pope Innocent Il. 


Stephen King of England. 

Lewis VIL. (le Jeune) King of France, married to 
Eleanor of Guienne. 

The Pandects of the Roman Law discovered at 

-| Amalphi. 
Conran II, Emperor of Germany. 

The Scots under David I., defeated by the English 
in the battle of the Standard. 

Alphonso I. King of Portugal, rescues that king- 
dom from the Saracens, 

The Canon law first introduced into England. 
Stephen King of England taken prisoner in the 
battle of Lincoln, by the troops of Matilda, 

recovers his kingdom. 
q Pope Celestinus II. 
Manuel (Comnenus) Emperor of the East. 
q Pope Lucius IL. 
q Pope Eugene III. 
The second Crusade, excited by St. Bernard. 
The Study of the Civil Law revived at Bologna, 
by Wernerus. 
The Canon Law is collected by Gratian, a Monk, Gratin, fi. 
| of Bologna. 
\Freperick I, (Barbarossa) Emperor of Ger-\Geoff, of Moeaoall fi. 
many. 
































1145 Peter Abelard, ob. 



























ALCOLM IV. King of Scotland. 11153 St. Bernard, of. 
q Pope Anastasius IV. 
{Treaty of Winchester. —- Compromise between 


King Stephen and Prince Henry. 
(Peney IL. (Plantagenet) a of England. 
on 9 Pope Adrian IV. 











Ben Edris of Nubia, 
Geog. fl. 
Eustathius, Com. on Hom. 
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AD. 
1154 


1157 
1158 


| 1159 
1160 
| 1164 


{ 1165 
1169 
1171 
1172 
1176 


1180 


1181 


1183 


1185 


TE 


1187 


Sai 


1188 
1189 


Pepemeioeatanes® 


1190 
1191 
1192 


teil 


1195 


1198 
1199 
1200 
1202 


\The third Crusade, under Richard I. and Philip 


a ae ieee 
bi Illustrious Persons. 











The on of the Guelphs and Ghibellings disturb 
Italy. , 
The Bank of Venice instituted. | Sylvégter Gerald, Hist. 1.4 
Interview between Henry II. and Malcolm IV. at} | 
Carlisle. 
q Pope Alexander III. 
The Albigenses maintain heretical doctrines. 1163 Eloisa, od. 
Institution of the order of Teutonic Knights injPeter Lombard, od. 
Germany. Aben Ezra Theol. f. 
T. Becket condemned by the Council of Cla-|Hen. of Huntingdon, f. 
rendon. . . 


Wins (the Lion) King of Scotland. 1166 Aelred, Hist. ob, 

Conquest of Egypt by the Turks. 

T. Becket murdered at Canterbury. 

Conquest of Ireland by Henry I. 

Dispensing of Justice by Circuits first began in 
England. 

Philip Augustus King of France. 

Alexis II. (Comnenus) Emperor of the East. 

q Pope Lucius III. | 

Laws of England digested by Glanville. 

pone (Comnenus) Emperor of  thelwattor de Mapes, f. 

ast. 

q Pope Urban III. 

Isaac Angelus Emperor of the East. 

q Pope Gregory VIII. 

The city of Jerusalem taken by Saladin. 

q Pope Clement III. Brito Armoricus, Po, fi. 

Richard I. (Coeur de Lion) King of England. |Giraldus Cambrensis, 7. 

Will. of Newburgh, 7. 


Ran. de Glanville, 7. 
Joseph of Exeter, fi. 
te 


John of Salisbury, ob. f 





Augustus. 
Henry VI. Emperor of Germany. . Wernerus, ob. | 
q Pope Ceelestinus III. Roger of Hoveden, Hist. 


Richard I. defeats Saladin in the battle of Ascalon. 
Guy of Lusignan King of Jerusalem. 

Alexius Angelus (the Tyrant) Emperor of the 
_ East. 

Puitie Emperor of Germany. | 

q Pope Innocent III. 


JOHN King of England. 


Peter of Blois, Hist. ob. | 


Gerv. of Canterbnrv. #. 


The fourth Crusade sets out from Venice. 
Conctantinanle taken hy the French and Venetians. 
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Illustrious Persons. 


Alexius and Murbzuphlus Emperors of the|Saxo Grammaticus, 7. 
Fast... i uP : Ralph de Direto, Hist. fl. 


Baldwin I. Emperor of Constantinople, and ee one 
Theodore I. (Lascaris) Emperor of Nicza. 

The Inquisition established by Pope Innocent III. 

Henr Y Emperor of Constantinople. 1206 Averrhoes, Med. ob. 
Oruo IV. Emperor of Germany. 

London incorporated, obtains a charter for electing|ph, Gaultier de Chatil- 


its Mayor and Magistrates. lon, Poet, ff. 
Crusade against the Albigenses, under Simon dej1208 Maimonides of Cor- 
Montfort. duba, ob. 


Frepericx JJ. Emperor of Germany. 


Aurxavor II. King of Scotland. 


‘|Magna Charta signed by King John. 


q Pope Honorius III. 

ipenep IIT. King of England. _ 

Peter de Courtenay and John Ducas Em. 
perors of the East. 

Robert son of Peter de Courtenay, Emperor of 
the East. 

Damietta taken by the Crusaders. 

Lewts VILL. King of France. 1294 Raymond Count de 

Institution of the orders of St. Dominic and St.} Thoulouse, ob, 
Francis. 

St. Lewis IX. King of France. 

q Pope Gregory 1X. 

Gengiskan and the Tartars overrun the empire of|Gengiskan, ob. 
the Saracens between the years 1206, 1227. . 

Baldwin IT. French Emperor of Constantinople. Archbp. Langton, ob. 

The Inquisition committed to the Dominican|1229 Accurstus Ictus, 7. 
Monks. 

Russia brought under subjection by the Tartars, 

q Pope Celestinus IV. : | 

q Pope Innocent IV. 1244 John de Sacrobosco, 

The fifth Crusade under St. Lewis. 


Aveisa Hi. King of Scotland. oF! 3 

Conran IV. Emperor of Germany. William of Brittany, Po. 

q Pope Alexander IV. | | 

Interregnum in the empire of Germany, from the|Nicolas de Bray, Po.. 
death of Conrad IV. in 1254, to the election of|}250 Albufaragi, Hist. 7. 
Rodolph in 1273. 


00. 
1245 Alexander Halensis, 


AD. 


1255 
1258 


1259 
1260 


banana 


1261 


‘eRe 


1263 
1264 


a 


1265 
1270 
1271 
1272 
1273 


1276 


1277 
128] 
1282 


1283 
1285 


1286 
1288 
1290 


129] 


1292 


Theodore IL. (Lascaris) Emperor of Nica. 
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Bagdat taken by the Tartars.— End of the empire 
of the Saracens, 

John (Lascaris) Emperor of Nicaea. 1259 Mat. Paris, Hist. ob, 

Michael (Palzologus) Emperor of Nicwa, 

The Flagellants preach baptism with blood. 

q Pope Urban IV. 

The Greek Emperors recover Constantinople from 
the French. 

The Norwegians invade Scotland, and are defeated 
by Alexander HI. in the Battle of Largs, 

q Pope Clement IV. 

The Deputies of Boroughs first summoned to Par- 
liament in England. 

Henry III. of England taken Prisoner in the battle 






te ft 


of Lewes. | 
Charles, Count of Anjou, King of Sicily. 1265 Montfort, Earl o 
Philip LI, (the Bold) King of Erance. Leicester, ob. 
q Pope Gregory X. 


Edward I. (Longshanks) King of England, | | 
Rovotru (of Hapsburgh) Emperor of Germany,]1¢74 a Aquinas, ob.) 
first of the Austrian family. — St. Bonaventura, ob. | 
q Pope Innocent V. | 
q Pope Adrian V. 
q Pope John XXI. 
q Pope Nicholas II. _ {1280 Albertus Mag, Phil. 
q Pope Martin IV. ob, 
The Sicilian Vespers, when 8,000 French were * 
massacred in one night. : 
Andronicus I. (Palaologus) Emperor of the\Joannes a Janua, Gr. fl 
East, jointly with his father Michael. 1284 Roger Bacon, Phil,} 
The conquest of Wales by Edward I. ob. 
q Pope Honortus IV. : 
Philip IV. (the Fatr) King of France. 


ARGARET (of Norway) Queen of Scotland. {1286 Abulfaragius, Hist. 
q Pope Nicholas IV. a ob, | 
Interregnum in Scotland for two years. —Compe- 
tition between Bruce and Baliol for the Crown. 
Decided by Edward I. 
Ptolemais taken by the Turks. — End of the Cru- 


sades. _ : ; 


oe} ou Baliol King of Scotland. 
Apoxruus (of Nassau) Emperor of Germany. 
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Illustrious Persons. 






Pope Calestinus V.- 

| 1293 |Jubilee first celebrated at Rome. 

——— |From thés year there is a regular succession of 

English Parliaments. 

~—— |Andronicus I. sole Emperor of the East. 

{ 1294 14 Pope Boniface VIII. 

1296 jInterregnum in Scotland for eight years.— Sir 
William Wallace nobly supports the liberty of 
his country, defeats the English at Stirling, and 
drives them out of the kingdom. 

Wallace chosen Regent of Scotland, — defeated 
at Falkirk. : 

Axsent I, (of Austria) Emperor of Germany. 

The present Turkish empire begins under Ottoman 
in Bithinya. 

& Ottoman: or Othoman first Sultan and founder 
of the Turkish empire. 7 
















11295 Brunetto  Latini, 
Rhet. ob, 

















Quarrel between Philip the Fair and Pope Boni-\Cimabue, Painter, ob. | 
face VIII. : 


Comyfi and Frazer defeat the English thrice in 










one day. 
- |The Mariner's Compass said to be discovered at}1303 Abram Ben Casa, 
Naples. Astron, ob, 






Wallace betrayed, delivered up,, and put to death 
by Edward I 
Iq Pope Clement V. 


opent I, (Bruce) King of Scotland. 

|The establishment of the Swiss Republics. 

Edward II. King of England. 

Henry VII. Emperor of Germany. 

Donati killed at Florence. 

The seat of the Popes transferred to Avignon for 
seventy years. 

Rhodes taken by the Knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem. 

Pierce Gaveston favourite of Edward II. put to 
death. 

The Knights Templars suppressed by Philip the 

_ Fair. 

|The Scots under Bobert Bruce defeat the English 

| under Edward II. at Bannockburn. 

emee (Lewis V. (of Bavaria) Emperor of Germany. 


















Joh. Duns Scotus, od. 
1308 Jo. Fordan, Hitt. 
ob, 
























AD, | 


| 1314. 
1315 
1316 


Pn aad 


1320 

















132] 
1327 
1328 


1329 


133] 
1332 


| 1333 


Sata 


1334 
1340 


Grqmemerernset 


134] 
1342 
1346 
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ta eaneetheiaiemmememamiemenmatneianinteenenenneninenatemenenenetene meee ceemmennennnenaaemeimnenemnaneanamt tener ane 





a acteent wnipremipainans santana 


| Illustrious Persons, . 


Sena atin en enn = nee rman ey 





Lewis X.(Hutin) King of France, 


John King of France. 1515 Guy Earl of War- 

q Pope John XXII. wick, ob. 

Philip V. (the Long) King of France. Raym. Lulli, Phil. ob. | 

Andronicus II. (Palwologus) Emperor of the pale JON ey Oh 
East. 

Charles IV. (the Fair) King of France. Dante Alighieri, Po. ob. 

Cdiard ITI. King of England. 

Philip VI. (of Valois) King of France. {Castruc. Castracani, ob. 


yw Orchanes or Urchan Emperor of the Turks. 


Daw II. King of Scotland—Randolph Earl}1539 Mortimer, Earl of 
Murray Regent. March, ob. 
The Teutonic Knights settle in Prussia. 
Edward Baliol, assisted by Edward IIL, is crowned 
at Scone King of Scots, but is soon driven out 
of the kingdom. 
Casimir II]. (the Great) King of Poland. 
The Scots defeated by Edward IIL. at Halidoun/pyrandns, ob. 
hill, July 19. 
q Pope Benedict XII. | 
eee invented by Swartz, a Monk of Co-lwe a go Lyra, ob. | 
Oil painting said to be invented by John Van Eyk,) | 
John V, (Palzologus) Emperor of the East. 
John Cantacuzenos, his tutor, usurps the throne. 
Po e Clement VI. 1342 Willi 
Battle of Gn oe aaa 
Black Prince over the French. | 
Battle of Durham, in which David IL. of Scot-l1345 Abulfeda, Hist, ob. 
land is taken prisoner. 
Cuarces IV. Emperor of Germany. 
The Order of the Garter instituted by Edward IIT. | 
Nicola Rienzi assumes the government of RomejRichard of Bury, ob. 
Peter (the Cruel) King of Castile. 1350 Jo. & Math, Vil- 
John IT. King of France. lant, Hist. fi. , 
g Pope Innocent VI. | 
The Turks first enter Europe. 
The Battle of Poictiers, in which John II. King of 
France is taken prisoner, and afterwards brought 
to London. | | 
ce Amurath I. Eniperor of the Turks. 360 Ph. Villani, Hist. 2.1 
q Pope Urban V. | a a | 










VOL. If. if 





386 |Tamerlane subdues Georgia. 


| 1395 
1398 


| 1899 
1400 


———- |Rupert of the Lower Palatinate Emperor of Ger-| Poet, ob. 
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The law pleadings in England changed from French/1363 Edwatd Baliol, ob. 
to English. 






Charles V. King of France. 
q Pope Gregory XI. 

oBtrr IL. King of Scotland. oad Ween Dobe 
The Pope's return from Avignon to Rome. 1576 G.Poceace, Po. ob. 
Richard II. King of England, — Ed. Black Pr. ob. 


Wickliffe’s doctrines propagated in England. = 17" Ralph Higden, Hist. 


The schism of the double Popes at Rome and Avig- 
non begins, and continues thirty-eight years. 

q Pope Urban VI. Rome. 

q Pope Clement VII. Avignon. 

WencrsLaus Emperor of Germany, deposed in 
1400. 


Charles VI. King of France. Mat. of Westm. Hist. ob. 
Tamerlane invades and subdues Chorassan. — Bert. du Guesclin, od. 
Wat Tyler’s and Jack Straw’s insurrection in 

England. 


Peace between Venice and Genoa. 

Bills of Exchange first used in England. 

Cannon first used by the English in the defence 
of Calais. 

Philip the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, succeeds tol1385 Wickliffe, ob. 
the Earldom of Flanders. 


Battle of Otterburn between Percy (Hotspur) and 
Douglas. 


R.. Boniface IX. 


oseRT III. King of Scotland. 
w Bajazet I. Emperor of the Turks. 
Manuel IT, (Paleologus) Emperor of the East. 


The Cape of Good Hope discovered by the Por- 
- tuguese, © 
The Jews banished from France by Charles VI. 
q Pope Benedict XIII. 
Sigismund King of Hungary defeated by Bajazet I,|1395 Henry Knyghton, 
ee subdues part of Hindostan, and takes| | Hist. ob. 
elhy. 
me 'é Froissart, Hist. ob. 
benrp IV King of England. Asis lohan Gowen: Bostob: 


1400 Geoffrey Chaucer, 
many, 


1402 |Bajazet is taken prisoner by Tamerlane in the bat- 


PL 


1403 
14.04 
1405 


1406 
1409 


1410 


1411 


1413 
1414 


1415 


1416 
1417 
1420 


142] 
1422 


1425 
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tle of Angoria. 
w Solyman I. Emperor of the Turks. 
Battle of Homildon Hill, in which the Scots are} 
defeated. | 
Battle of Shrewsbury in which Hotspur is killed. 
q Pope Innocent VII. 
Death of Tamerlane. 





J ames I, King of Scotland. 1408 Owen Glendour, 
Pope Gregory XII. ob. 
Council of Pisa, where Pope Gregory is depnsed.}1409 Nich. Flamel, Alch: 
w Musa Emperor of the Turks. ob, 
q Pope Alexander V. 
Joss (Marquis of Brandenburgh) Emperor of 
Germany. | 
q Pope John XXIII. | 
SicismunD Emperor of Germany. _ 
The University of St. Andrew’s in Scotland 
founded. 
Wenrp V. King of England, 
Council of Constance, in which two Popes were 
deposed, and the Popedom remained vacant 
near three years. 
Mahomet i. Emperor of the Turks. 
Henry V. defeats the French at Agincourt. 1415 Em. Chrysoloras, 
John Huss condemned by the Council of Con-| 0d. 
stance for heresy, and burnt. 
Jerome of Prague condemned by the same Coun- 
cil, and burnt. 


q Pope Martin V. | 
Paper first made from linen rags. 1419 P. Ailly, Theol, ob. 
The island of Madeira discovered by the Portu-jAlain Chartier, Poet, ob. 
guese. : 4 
John VI. (Palologus) Emperor of the East. 
Amurath besieges Constantinople. 1422 T, Walsingham, 
w Amurath II. Emperor of the Turks, Hist, 0b. = 


enep VI. King of England. | 

Charles VII. King of France. a | | 

James I. King of Scots liberated from captivity by|1424 Earl of Buchan, 
the English. Const, of France, ob. 

The Court of Session in Scotland instituted by | 


James I, 
112 
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AD, 


1428 Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans, compels the|Monstrelet, Hist. 7. 
English to raise the siege of that town, 

1531 |q Pope Eugene IV. Joan d’Are, ob. 

—— (Rise of the Medici family at Florence. 

1436 {Paris recovered by the French from the English. 


1437 J AMES II. King of Scotland. 
1438 |Avbert JI. Emperor of Germany. 


1439 |Re-union of the Greek and Latin churches. Scanderbeg, 7. 

—— |The Pragmatic Sanction established in France. | 

1440 {Frederic II]. Emperor of Germany. Thomas Walsingham, 

—— (Invention of the art of printing by John Gutten-| Hist. 7. _ 
berg at Strasburg. 1443 L, Aretin, ob. 


1444 |Ladislaus King of Hungary killed in battle with 
the Turks, 
1445 Constantine (Palzologus) Emperor of the East 
1446 |Great inundation of the sea in Holland. 
1447 |q Pope Nicholas V. 1447 Humph. D. of 
| —— |Hise of the Sforza family at Milan. Gloucester, 0b. 
14.50 | ~ Mahomet II. Emperor of the Turks. 
1453 {Constantinople taken by the Turks —Extincrion 
OF THE EasTeRN Emerre oF THE Romans. 
End of the English government in France. 
q Pope Calixtus III. 
Battle of St. Alban’s, where Henry VI. is taken 
prisoner by the Duke of York. 
1458 |q Pope Pius II. Aeneas Sylvius. 


Proceed 
= 
fn 
ar 


1459 |The art of engraving on copper invented. 1459 Poggio of Florence, 

1460 J Ames III, King of Scotland. ie Fust. 4, 

—— {Battle of Wakefield, where the Duke of York ist) 4¢o J. Guttenburg, a 
killed. : 

1461 |Cdward IV. King of England. Rowley, Po. of Brist. 


—— |Lewis XI. King of France. 
—— |Battle of Touton, in which the party of Lancaster 
is defeated. | 
| 1464 |q Pope Paul II. | 1464 Cosmo de Medici, 
1468 |The Orkney and Shetland islands given to} ob. 
James III. of Scotland, as the dowry of Chris-j!465 Laur. Valla, 06. 
tiern of Denmark's daughter. fae Hin, Sylvius, ob 
1470 |Henry VI. restored to the throne of England. —_{1470 Regiomontanus, 06. 
1471 {Battle of Barnet, where Warwick is killed. — Bat-j1471 Th. a Kempis, 0d, 
tle of Tewkesbury, where the Lancasterians are ; | 
totally defeated. | 


1471 


1474 
1475 


1478 


1479 


148] 
1483 


1484 
1485 


1488 
1491 


1492 


1493 
1494: 


1497 


1498 
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Tlustrious Persone.’ 





Edward IV. restored. — Prince Edward of Lan- 
caster bascly murdered by Clarence and Glou- 
cester. — Death of Henry VI. 

q Pope Sixtus IV. | 

The Cape de Verd islands discovered by the Por- 
tuguese. 

Edward LV. invades France. — Peace of Pacquigni 
purchased by the French. 

The conspiracy of the Pazzi against the Medici at 
Florence suppressed. The authority of Lorenzo 
de Medici established. 

Ferdinand and Isabella unite the kingdoms of Ar- 
ragon and Castile. 

Russia freed from subjection to the Tartars by 


1472 Card. Bessarion, 0), 





1478 Theod. Gaza, ob. 


John. 
w Bajazet I]. Emperor of the Turks. 1481 Philelphus, od. 
Charles VITI. King of France. B. Platina, Hist. ob. 


Cdward V. King of England. — Richard Duke 
of Gloucester Protector. 
Edward V. and his brother murdered. 
Richard Il. King of England. 
q Pope Innocent VIII. . . . 
Battle of Bosworth, in which Richard ILI. is}picys Mirandola, fA. | 
killed. Pomponius Lietus, Hist. 
enc VII. King of England, first of the house} 7. 
of Tudor. — Union of the houses of York and ee ab Alexandro, 
Lancaster. ; 1490 Boiardo, Poet, ob. 
J ames IV. King of Scotland. Chalcondiles, Hist. 
Granada taken by Ferdinand and Isabella. — Endji491 Annio de Vertibo,| 
of the kingdom of the Moors in Spain. 0b. | 
q Pope Alexander VI. (Borgia). . 1492 William Caxton,} 
Hispaniola and Cuba discovered by Christopher| Printer, ob 
Columbus. Lorenzo . Medici, ob. } 
Maximilian I. Emperor of Germany. obtai 2 
Expedition of Charles VIII. into Naples. 
Algebra first known in Europe. 
America discovered by Columbus. 
The Portuguese under Vasco de Gama, double 
the Cape of Good Hope, and sail to the East : 
Indies, . , a 
Lewis XII. King of France. | 1498 Savanarola, ob, | 
Savanarola burnt by Pope Alexander V1. for i 
preaching against the — of the clergy. 
Ti 
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1499 |Lewis XII. takes possession of the Milanese. 
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Illustrious Persons. 


1499 Marcillus Ficinus 
Sebastian Cabot lands in North America. 0b. 
Vasquez de Gama, i. 


Brazil discovered by the Portuguese. 
Maximilian divides Germany into six circles, and/1502 Peter Martyr, od. 
adds four more in 1512. 
q Pope Pius III. 
f Pope Julius IT. 
attle of Cerizoles in which the French lose 
Naples. 
Philip I. King of Spain. —— 1506. jane his/1504 P. Beroaldus, Hist. 
Queen. 
Madagascar discovered by the Portuguese. 
League of Cambray against the Venetians. 


Wenrp VILI. King of England. 
——~ |Battle of Agnadello, May 14. 
Cuba conquered by the Spaniards. 
w Selim I. Emperor of the Turks. 
The French defeat the Venetians in the battle of[1 519 Gaston de Foix, od. 
Ravenna. Rob. Fabian, Hist. 0d. 
Battle of Flodden, fatal to the Scots, Sept. 11. ‘11515 Aldus Manutius, od, 
The English defeat the French in the battle of 
the Spurs. 


1503 Joy. Pontanus, od. 


ob. 
1506 Columbus, 0d. 
1507 Cesar Borgia, 06, 
1508 Americanus Vespu- 
tius, ob, 
1509 Phil. de Comines, 
Hist. ob. 


J ames V. King of Scotland. 

q Pope Leo X. 

Francis I. King of France. 

Battle of Marignan, in which the French defeat 
the Swiss. 

Charles I. (Emperor Charles V.) King of Spain. 

._— [Barbarossa seizes the kingdom of Algiers. 

The Reformation in Germany begun by Luther. 

The Turks put an end to the reign of the Ma- 
melukes in Egypt. 

Leo X. condemns Luther’s doctrines. 

Charles V. Emperor of Germany. 

——— | Magellan explores the South Seas. | 

a If, (the Magnificent) Emperor of the oe honda da Urbino, | 

urks ainter, 0 | 

Sweden and Denmark united, — H. Boece, Hist. ob. 

Massacre of Stockholm by Chit il. and Bae 5, Stephen, sen. 
Archbishop Trollo. = Toners da Vinci 

If Pope Adrian VI. Painter, ob. 
ustavus Vasa King of Sweden, - 


Fabian, Hist. 


Coel. Rhodigin, Gram. fi. 


Card, Ximenes, ob. 


Card. Adrian, 0d. 
1519 John Colet, od. 
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Cortez completes the conquest of Mexico. : 
The first voyage round the world performed by ajis22 Gawin Doug 


ship of Magellan’s squadron. Poet, ob. 
Rhodes taken by the Turks. 
Solyman the Magnificent takes Belgrade. 152 5 Alex.ab Alex. ob. 
q Pope Clement VII. — P, Melancthon, ob. 
Sweden and Denmark embrace the Protestant|1524 T. Linacre, Med. 
faith, ob. 


5 |Battle of Pavia, in which Francis I. is taken pri-(1525 Jo. Pistor, Theol. 
soner by Charles V. ; 
Treaty of Madrid between Charles V. and Francis I, 
when the latter is set at liberty. 
Rome taken and plundered by Charles V. 1597 Con. de Bourb. od. 
Pizarro and Dalmago invade the empire of Peru. |—J. Froben, Pr. 0, 
Revolution of Genoa by Andrea Doria. 1528 A. Durer, Paint, ob. 
Gustavus Ericson crowned King of Sweden. , 
Diet of Spires against the Huguenots, then first]1529 Machiavel, Hist. od. 
termed Protestants. 
Peace of Cambray, August 5. 
The league of Smalcald between the Protestants.|1550 B, Donatus, Cr. ob. 


Michael Servetus burnt for.heresy atGeneva.  |— A, Aleiat, Poet, ob. 
The treaty of Nuremberg, August 2. = Sannazatius, Poel, ab, 
The Court of Session in Scotland new-modelled by|!#51 Zuinglius, od. 
James V. — eat ke fa 
{The Reformation takes place in England. reais 1. fen pis i 
q Pope Paul ILI. ob 
Barbarossa seizes the kingdom of Tunis. 11534 Corn. Agtipp. ob. 
Jack of Leyden heads the Anabaptists at Mun-| 
ster. 
The society of the Jesuits instituted by Ignatius|1335 SirTh. More, ob. 
Loyola. M. Accursius, Phil. ff. 
Expedition of Charles V. against Tunis. 1536 Erasmus, 0b. 


|Treaty of Nice between Charles V. and Francis I. 
The Bible in English appointed to be read in the 


Churches of England. 
[Dissolution of the monasteries in England by|!540 Budzeus Ictus, ob. 
Henry VIII. _ oe Hessus, Po. 
00. 
Defeat of the Scots at Solway Moss. » [+ Guicciardini, Hist ob 
Many Queen of Scotland. | —Jo. Major, Hist. ob. 


The French defeat the troops of Charles V. in the roe a Bg. A, 
battle of Cerizoles. he treaty of Crepi. : eh ead aaa 
The Council of Trent begins, which contmued Hh s42 Alb. Pighius, Math 
eighteen years. ib ob 
The Scots defeat the are at Ancram Muir. {1545 Copernicus, Phil, ob 
I] ate ; 
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1547 


1548 


} 1550 
1552 


—z Quen 
is | Gn 
ioe] GS 


1556 


1561 


1563 





"1546 {Cardinal Beaton, Archbishop of St. Andrew’s,|1544 L. Baif, Poct, ob. 


| 1562 
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Illustrious Persons. 


assassinated, t= Cl. Marot, Poet, ob, 
Fiesco’s conspiracy at Genoa. —Ol. Magnus, Hist. 08 
The battle of Mulberg, in which the Protestants|‘°* Bella, Poet, ob 


1546 P. Jovins, Hii, ob, 
are defeated, and the Elector of Saxony taken|_“ 4 Hall, Hist. ob 







prisoner. — Mart. Luther, od. 
Goward VI. King of England. 1547 Lud. Vives, ob. 
Henry IT, King of France. —~ Card. Bembo, ob. 


Battle of Pinkey 1 in Scotland, where the Scots are|— Pentinger, Geog. 0b, 
defeated by the English, December 10. — Vatablus, Gram. ob. 


The Interim granted by Charles V. to the Pro.[ 7 Card. Sadoletus, ob. 
testants. 1550 Trissino, Poet, ob. 


— Sleidan, Hist. ob. 
Pope Junusii. 1851 J. Leland, Ant, ob. 
The treaty of Passau between Charles V. and the|yjart. Bucer, oh: 


Elector of Saxony, for the establishment of 


Lutheranism. 
avy Queen of England, , 
Lady Jane Grey beheaded. ie toga 
q Pope Marcellus II. : — Fracastorius, Poet, oi, 
q Pope Paul IV. 1555 Polyd. Virgil, ob. 
Mae bishops burnt in England by Mary. — Agricola, Med. ob. 
Ferpinanb I. Emperor of Germany. 1556 Ign. Loyola, ob. 
Philip II. King of Spain. — Pet. Aretin, ob. 
Philip If. defeats the French at St. Quintin. a Cranmer, ob | 
Calais taken by the French from the English. 557. Sir Jo. Cheke, 0b. 4 
; 1356 J. P. Valerianus 
Clyabeth Queen of England. Poet, ob. | 


The French defeated in the battle of Gravelines. |~ J. C. Scaliger, ob. 

Mary Queen of Scots married to the Dauphin, |—Aldrouandus, 0b. 

q Pope Pius IV. 1559 R. Stephens, Print. 

Francis IX, King of France. 0b. | 

Treaty of Cattean Cambresis. 

Charles IX. King of France. 1560 Mich. de PHoaptal, 

Conspiracy of Amboise, formed by the part y off Chan. fi. 
Condé against that of Guise, = Deginning of the — Andrew Doria, of. 
civil wars in France. 

The Reformation completed in: Scotland by John} 
Knox. 

The aici authority abolished by Parliament in 
Scotland 

|Mary Queen of Scots artives in Scotland from 
France. 

Battle of Dreux, - Victory of the Guises over | 
Condé Bie si 1563 Seb. Castalio, ob. 

Council of Tis finishes . — Roger Ascham, od. 
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11564 Jo. Calvin, Theol. 
ob, : 
— Michael Angelo Buo- 
narotti, Painter, ob. 
1565 Con, Gesner, Phil. 
ob, 
— Adrian Turnebus, od. 
1566 Hier Vida, Po. od. 
— Han. Caro, Poet, ob. 
— Castlevetro, Crit. ob. 
1567 Anne de Mont- 
morency, Constable of} 
France, ob. 


Maximittan IJ. Emperor of Germany. 

Siege of Malta by the Turks, who are defeated. 
g Pope Pius VI. 

Revolt of the Netherlands from Philip II. 
Murder of David Rizzio in Scotland. 

vw Selim II. Emperor of the Turks. 

The Duke of Alva sent by Philip to the Nether- 
lands. 

King Henry Darnley murdered, February 9. 


je) ames VI. King of Scotland. 

Mary Queen of Scots flies into England for pro- 
tection. 

Philip II. exterminates the Moors from Spain. 

Puts to death his son Den Carlos. 

The Earl of Murray, Regent of Scotland, assas- 

sinated by Hamilton. 

_ |The battles of Jarnac and Moncontour in France, 

in which the Protestants are defeated. 

Naval victory at Lepanto, where the Turks are 
defeated by Don John of Austria. 

q Pope Gregory XIII. 

The massacre of St, Bartholomew, August 24: 

Herlem taken by the Spaniards. 

Henry III. King of France. 

Socinius propagates his opinions. 

Don Sebastian King of Portugal invades Africa. 

Memorable siege of Leyden, raised by the Prince 

of Orange, and the Admiral Boissot. 

}es Amurath ITI, Emperor of the Turks. 

Ropotruus II, Emperor of Germany. 1576 Titian Vecelli, 

The league in France formed against the Pro-| Painter, ob. 

| testants. P. Andrew Matheolus; 

The Spaniards under Don John of Austria de-| Med. 7. : 
feated in the battle of Rimenant. - | 

Commencement of the Republic of Holland by the!1579 Camoens, Poet, ob. 
union of Utrecht. — Mestricht taken by the|— Sir Thomas Gresham, 
Spaniards. | ob. | 

Battle of Alcagar, the Portuguese under Don Se-| ~ 

bastian defeated by Muley Moluck. Fie, 

Philip II. takes possession of Portugal. 11580 Palladio, Arch. jf 

The world circumnavigated by Sir Francis Drake,|1581 Ja. Chrichton; Adm) 

The Raid of Ruthven in Scotland.—James VI} % 
seized by the Earl of Gowrie. j—Osorius, 0b, 


1569 Bern. Tasso, Po. 7. 


1572 John Knox, ob. 
— Adm, Coligni, od. 
— H. Cardan, ob. 

— Peter Ramus, ob. 
1574 Paul Manutius, ob. 
— Camerarius, od, 
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1582 |The New Style introduced into Italy by Pope|1582 G. Buchanan, ob. 


1584 


Dieeraianetacmmertat 


1585 


1587 
1588 


1589 


1590 


} 1591 


1592 


1594 


1596 
1598 


1600 


1602 


1603 


. 


1605 


| 


i 


| 


Premcepreenee 


1608 


Gregory XIII. the 5th of October being counted 

the 15th. 
William I. Prince of Orange murdered at Delft. 
Virginia discovered by Sir Walter Rawleigh. 
Embassy from four Kings of Japan to Philip II. 
q Pope Sixtus V. 1585 Bodinus, 0b, 
Schah Abbas the Great King of Persia. — Car. Sigonius, 0b. 
Mary Queen of Scots beheaded at Fotheringay. —Ronsard, Poet, ob. 


Destruction of the Spanish Armada by the Eng- ee Pure a 
lish. : 


Painter, ob, 


Henry III. of France murdered by Jacques Cle-/M. Vrobisher, Nav. ff. 
ment. 

Henry IV. (the Great) King of France. 

The battle of Ivry, which rums the League inji590 J. Cujas, Sotus, ob. 


France. — Du Bartas, Poet, ob. 
q Pope Urban VII. | 
{ Pope Gregory XIV. | 

he University of Dublin erected. 1591 Pancirollus, ob. 
q Pope Innocent IX. B. Brissonius, Ictus, ob. 


Presbyterian church-government established in}i 592 M, Montagne, od. | 
Scotland. 


Pope Clement VIII. 
The Bank of England incorporated. 1594 Tintoret, Painter, 
w Mahomet III. Emperor of the Turks. on. 
Cadiz taken by the English. 1595 Acidalius, Crit. ob. | 
Edict of Nantes, tolerating the Protestants inj—Torg. Tasso, Po. ob. 
France. 1596 Ald. Manutius, jun. 
Peace of Vervins concluded between France and 5 0b. 
So ain, ir Francis Drake, od, 


Philip IL. King of Span, 98 Hen Stephen ju 
Tyrone’s rebellion in Ireland. oR? : , 
— E. Spenser, Poet, ob, 


Gowrie’s conspiracy in Scotland. AR ao cer, DD. ob. 
The Earl of Essex beheaded. me moe : 
The English East India Company established. Phil ob o  bracne, 


Decimal Arithmetic invented at Bruges. 1603 Janus Dousa, sen. 
James I. (VI. of Scotland) King of Great Bri-| 0. 
tain. 3 Kepler, Phil. f. 
Union of the crowns of England and Scotland. Sheath P pn ; 
w Achmet I. Emperor of the Turks,  * Galileo, Phu " a. 
The Gun-powder-plot discovered. Theodore Bena cb. 
Pope: Paul V. | 1606 Justus Lipsius, od. 


alileo discovers the Satellites of Jupiter. 1607 Card. Baronius, ob. 


















1626 












1632 


Ls csaeiimeameell 


1635 
1637 
1638 
1640 


‘1641 





Knights Baronets first created in Scotland. 


Gustavus Adolphus killed in the battle of Lutzen. 
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1609 Jos. Scaliger, ob. — 
— An. Caracci, Paint. 0b. 

1610 Boccalint, fi. 

1614 Is, Casaubon, od. 

1615 Et. Pasquier, od. 

1616 W.Shakspeare, ob. 

1617 Napier of pen 
ton, ob. 

— Helvicus, ob, 

— De Thou, Hist. ob, 

— Aquillon, Math, ob. 


1618 Card. Perron, od. 
— Sir Walter Rawleigh, 
b 





Arminius propagates his opinions. 

Henry IV. of France murdered by Ravaillac, 

Lewis XIII. King of France. 

The Moors expelled from Spain by Philip III. 

Hudson’s Bay discovered. 

Baronets first created in England by James I. 

Marraias Emperor of Germany. 

Logarithms invented by Napier of Merchiston. 

Settlement of Virginia by Sir Walter Rawleigh. 

vw Mustapha Emperor of the Turks. 

The Synod of Dort in Holland. 

Discovery of the circulation of the blood by Dr. 
Harvey. 

Ferpinanp II. Emperor of Germany. 

Vanini burnt at Thoulouse for atheism.) 

The battle of Prague, by which the Elector Pala- 
tine loses his Electorate. 

The English make a settlement at Madras. 

Navarre united to France. 

w Othman II. Emperor of the Turks. 

Philip IV. King of Spain. 

Batavia built and settled by the Dutch. 

q Pope Gregory XV. 

wv Amurath IV. Emperor of the Turks. 

q Pope Urban VIII. ob. 

Institution of the Knights of Nova Scotia by Will. Camden, Hist 
James I, 

Charice I. King of Great Britain. 

The island of Barbadoes planted ; — the first Eng- 
lish settlement in the West Indies. 



































00, 
Mig. Cervantes, od. 
Vossius, Crit. ff. 















1621 Card. Bellarmin, 0d, 
— John Barclay, od. 








1622 Sir Henry Saville, 







— Pal Sarpi, ob. 
1624 Marianna, Hist, ob, 





League of the Protestant Princes against thel1627 Jan. Gruterus, ob. 
Emperor. 1628 Malherbe, Po. ob, 
Guido Rheni, Paint. ff. 
Rubens, Paint, f, , 
Bacon, Ld. Verulam, ob, 
Fam. Strada, Hist. fl. 
1630 Kepler, ob. 
1631 H.C _ Davila, Hist,} 







Christina Queen of Sweden. 
The French Academy instituted. 
Ferpinanp III. Emperor of Germany. 
Bagdat taken by the Turks. 
The Solemn League and Covenant established in| 49, 
Scotland, 1632 T. Allen, Adath. ob. 
John Duke of Braganza recovers the kingdom of A Lape de Vega, Poct,} 
Portugal. 


h Massa Alex. Tassoni Po. ob, 
: a raeneers a cre of the Protest 1638 Ben Johnson, o fe 













A. D. 
1641 


1642 
1643 





lCharies II. King of Great Britain. —Restor- 
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TewGk? DL eben ee 
1640 Achelini, Po. od. 
~~ Ph, Massinger, Po. ob. 
— Rubens, od. 


w Ibrahim Emperor of the Turks. 
The Earl of Strafford beheaded. 
Beginning of the Civil War in England. — The 
battle of Edgehill, October 23. 
Lewis XIV. King of France. 
Anne of Austria Regent of France, | — H. Spelman, of. 
Archbishop Laud impeached by the Commons,|_. Domenichino, 03, 
tried and beheaded. .|1642 Galileo, Phil, ob. 
q Pope Innocent X. — Card. Richelieu, ob. 
Revolution in China by the Tartars. — Guido Rheni, 0b. 
Charles I. defeated in the battle of Naseby. 1643 Jo, Hampden, 0d. 
Sir Robert Spottiswoode, President of the Session, Bentivoglio, Hist. 
beheaded, 20th January. on ’ 
The peace of West halin. The civil war of the eee i 
. toa) b bd 
Fronde at Paris. | — Van Helmont, od. 
Charles I. of England beheaded. 1645 H. Grotius, od. 
The Commonwealth of England begins. 1647 Quevedo, Po, ob. 
w Mahomet IV. Emperor of the Turks. 1648 Voiture, ob. 
The Marquis of Montrose put to death, 1649 Wm. Drummond, 
Battle of Dunbar.—Covenanters defeated by), . 













Sully, od. 
— A. Vandyke, o6. 


Poet and Hist. ob, 
Chomwall 49 F Strada, od. 

' 1650 Jo. Jer. Vossins, ob. 
The battle of Worcester won by Cromwell. Des Cartes, Phil. ob, 


The first war between the English and Dutch. {nico Jones, Arch. ob. 

Dark or Mirk Monday, 30th March. 1652 Petavius, Hist. ob. 

The Dutch fleet defeated by Monk, 30ships takenj1653 Salamasius, od. 
and Van Tromp killed, July 30th. — G, Naudé, ob. 

End of the Commonwealth of England. — Oliver|!654 Balzac, of, 
Cromwell Lord Protector. . John Selden, Ant. ob. 
The English under Admiral Penn, take possession 

~ of Jamaica. 

Christina Queen of Sweden resigns the Crown to 
Charles X. 

q Pope Alexander VII. 

Dunkirk delivered to the English, 

Lrorotp I. Emperor of Germany. ; 

Richard Crome Lord Protector of England. rie 5 pala 0b, 

The peace of the Pyrenees between France and|a"0') 70 a 
Mots : Spinosa, Phil. fl. 

_ Spain, Pascal, od. 
1660 H. Hammond, ob. 


1655 Gassendi, Phil. ob. 

— Archbp. Usher, od. 

— Dan. Heinsius, Po. od. 

1656 Nic. Poussin, Paint. 
ob. 

1657 W. Harvey, 06, 

— Adm. Blake, od. 


ation of Monarchy. 
The peace of Oliva between Sweden, Denmark, 





| and Poland. | | | ke 
The Marquis of Argyle beheaded for Treason,|!661 Card. Mazarin, ob. 
27th May. 7 _ {+Don L, de Haro, ob. 
y instituted in England. Fermat, Math. fi 


The Royal ¥ 
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1662 
1663 
1664 
1665 


1666 


{The Academy of Sciences instituted in France. 


|The league of Augsburg against France. 


Tllustrious Persons. 


Dunkirk sold back to the French. 
Carolina planted. 

The French Academy of Inscriptions instituted. 
The second Dutch war begins. 

Charles II. King of Spain. 

Great plague in London. 

Great fire of London. 


Sabatei Levi, in Turkey, pretends to be the Mes- 
siah. 

The Scots Covenanters defeated on Pentland hills. 

The peace of Breda, which confirms to the English 
Pennsylvania, New York, aud New Jersey. 

q Pope Clement IX. , 

The Spanish Netherlands invaded by Lewis XIV. 

The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The island of Candia taken by the Turks. 

q Pope Clement X. 

Lewis XIV. conquers great part of Holland. 

The De Witts put.to death in Holland. 

John Sobieski King of Poland. 

q Pope Innocent XI. 

Carolina planted by the English. 

The peace of Nimeguen, July 31. 

The Habeas Corpus Act passed in England. 

The Long Parliament of Charles I. dissolved. 
The Scots Covenanters defeated at Bothwell 
Bridge by the Duke of Monmouth, June 22. 

Peter the Great Czar of Muscovy. 

Execution of Lord Russel, 21st July. 

Execution of Algernon Sydney, 7th December. 

The siege of Vienna by the Turks, raised by John 
Sobieski. 


















1667 Ab. Cowley, Po. ob.| 
Sam. Bochart, od, 


1669 Sir John Denham, 
Poet, ob, 

1671 Mot. le Vayer, od, 

— Gronovius, Ant. ob 

— Moliere, Poet, ob. 

1672 Chance. Segnier, od, 

1674 John Milton, od. 

— Labbadie, ob. 

Ed. E. of Clarendon, 0d, 

1675 Turenne, ob, 

1676 De Ruyter, od. 

— Sir Mat. Hale, od. 

1678 Spinosa, od. 

1679 Th. Hobbes, od. 

— D. de Rochefoucault, 
ob. 

— Card. de Retz, ob. 

— Mezeray, Hist. 0b. 

1680 T. Bartolin, 0d, 


James IT. King of Great Britain. Z_ T Gorey, Baa 
Revocation of the edict of Nantes by Lewis XIV.|_ Mad, Bourignon, of. 
Duke of Monmouth beheaded. — Athan. Kircher, od. 
The Newtonian philosophy first published in Eng-}1681 Montecuculi, ob. 
land. Sir J. Marsham, Chron.ob, 


1682 Sir T. Brown, Phys, 

w Soliman II]. Emperor of the Turks. | 

Revolution in Britain —King Jamies abdicates the arene 
throne, December 23. 1683 J.B. Colbe cf ob. 


William and Mary King and Queen of Great|— Algernon Sydney. ” 


Britain. 1684 Pet. Corneille, od, 
Episcopacy abolished in Scotland by King William. Maimbourgh, Hist. 
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1689 |Battle of Gillicrankie. — The King's troops de-|Otho Gueric, Math, ob. 
feated. — The Viscount of Dundee slain, July|1687 Ed. Waller, Po. ob. 
— Rapin, Poet, ob, 


16, 0,5. 

—— |q Pope Alexander VIII. 
1690 |Battle of the Boyne, July 1. 
1691 | Pope Innocent XII. . i 

w Achmet II. Emperor of the Turks. G. Menage, ob. 
1692 {Battle of La Hogue, May 19. 1689 Dr. Thomas Syden- 
The massacre of Glencoe in Scotland, Jan. 31.0.8. 
Battle of Steenkirk. — King William defeated by 





am, 00. | 
1691 R. Boyle, Phil. ob. 


Luxemburgh, July 24. — Sir G. Mackenzie, ob. 
___. [Hanover made the ninth Electorate of the Empire.|— Nie. Heinsius, 0b. 
1694 {Queen Mary of England dies, Dec. 28. 1694 S, Puffendorf, ob. 
1695 {Namur taken by King Wilham, June 25. — Archbp. Tillotson, od. 
_——. |v Mustapha II. Emperor of the Turks. Huygens, Phil. ob. 


1697 |Peace of Ryswick concluded, September 11. _|1695 La Fontaine, ob. 
Peter the Great gains a signal victory over the|— Dr. Busby, ob. 
Turks, and takes Asoph. 1696 La Bruyere, ob. 


___ {Charles XII. King of Sweden. Racine, ob. | 
1699 {Peace of Carlovitz concluded, January 26. 1699 Bp. Stillingfleet,.0b.| 
——. |The Scots attempt a Colony at Darien. Sir Will. Temple, ob, - 
1700 : 

_... {Charles X{I, begins his first campaign, takes Co- a 

penhagen. 3 

{Philip V. King of Spain, 

__. | Pope Clement XI. an 

170] |Death of James I. at St. Germain’s. 1701 John Dryden, od. 

;|E. of Sunderland, od. 


1702 Qune Queen of Great Britain. — War agains 
France and Spain. 
—-. |The English and Dutch destroy the French fleet 
at Vigo. 
|The French send Colonies to the Mississippi. | 
1703 |Gibraltar taken by Admiral Rooke, July 24. 1703 J. G. Grevius, ob. 
— |v Achmet III Emperor of the Turks. St.Evremond, Poet, ob. - 
1704 |Battle of Blenheim. — The French defeated byjDr. J. Wallis,o6, - 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene, August 2, {1704 John Locke, obj, § 
-——- |Peter the Great founds St. Petersburgh. is 
1705 |The English take Barcelona. 1705 Jo.Ray, Nat, ob. 
—— |Joszpu I, Emperor of Germany. | 
1706 [Battle of Ramilies. The French defeated by!17o¢ Bossuet, Bp. ob. 
the Duke of Marlborough, May 12. sj John Evelyn; 0d. 
—— {The Treaty of Union between England and Scot-|— P. Bayle, 0d. . 
land, signed July 22. }—Ch. E. of Dorset, 0d. 


1702 Bouhours, od. 






1708 


ETE 


| 1709 





1707 |The battle of Almanza. — ‘The French and Spa-|1707 M. Vauban, ob. 
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niards, under the Duke of Berwick, defeat the|Geo. Farquhar, Po. ob. 
Allies, April 14. 
Battle of Oudenarde. — The French defeated by 
Marlborough and Eugene, June 30. 
Minorcataken by General Stanhope, September 18, 
Battle of Pultowa.— Charles XII. defeated by 
Czar Peter, June 30. 
Battle of Malplaquet.— The French defeated by 
Marlborough and Eugene, September 11. 
Cuarzes VI. Emperor of Germany. 1711 N. Boileau, 0b. 


The peace of Utrecht, signed March 30. — — HH. Dodw ell, ob. 
} I ; ; 1712 Cassini, Phil. ob. 
George L. Elector of Hanover, King of. Great!Ash. Cooper, second Earl 
Britain, of Shaftesbury, od. 
Lewis XV. King of France. 1713 Carlo Maratti, ob, 


The Turks take the Morea from the Venetians. 1715 Fenelon, Adp. vd. 


The Rebellion in Scotland. — Battle of Sheriff-|— Bp. Burnet, 0b. 
muir, November 13. — Malbranche, Phil. ob. 


Prince Eugene defeats the Turks at Peterwaradin. naan et ; 
The Turks beaten by Prince Eugene at Belgrade. ns 


. ‘ — L I Sc TS, b. 
Charles XII. of Sweden killed at the siege offj71 Mad, Dacter, ob 







Frederickshall. — J. V. Gravina, od, 
Peace of Passarowitz between the Emperor, Ve-}1719 M. Maintenon, of, 
netians, and Turks. — Jos. Addison, 06. 


The Mississippi scheme in France projected by|— Flamstead, 06. 
John Law, breaks up 23d May. bi20 taal Grand 

In the same year the South Sea scheme breaks up| Pensionary, ob. 
in England, September. 

The kingdom of Sardinia granted to Victor Ama- 


deus Duke of Savoy. 
q Pope Innocent XIII. | 1721 Mat. Prior, od. 
Peter I. of Russia, takes the title of Emperor. | Huet, od. 
Regent Duke of Orleans dies. 1722 Dacier, ob. 
q Pope Benedict XIII. — John Duke of Marl. 


borough, ob. 
w= C. Fleury, Hist. od. 
1723 Sir Chr. Wren, od. 


Death of Peter the Great, Czar of Muscovy.— 
Catharine Empress. 


Institution of the order of the Bath. — H. Prideaux, 0d. 

Great Earthquake at Palermo, August 21. - |—Basnage, Hist. ob. 
George IT. King of Great Britain. . Pe Me hie ra 0b, 
biel ae between Great Britain and), fai Sik lu, Newton-88. 


The Spaniards besiege Gibraltar, May 20. 
Death of Catharine Empress of Russia.— Peter Il. 
Emperor. 
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A 2D, Illustrious Persons. 


Treaty between Great Britain and “Holland,|i726 J 1728 J. L’Enfant, 0b. 
May 27. 11729 Dr. Sa, Clarke, ob. 


The Congress of Soissons, June 14. a 1 Rich. Steel, 0b. 

Treaty of Seville between Great Britain, France, ian lh Po. ob 
and Spain, November 9. Leg. Mecreteeny 

{ Pope Clement XII. - 1730 L. Eachard, Hist. 

Christian VI. King of Denmark. ob. 

The Persians under Kouli-Khan defeat the Turks. 

vy Mahomet V. Emperor of the Turks. 

Death of Peter II. Emperor of Russia. — Anne 
Iwanowina Empress. 

Treaty between Great Britain, the Emperor, andi1731 Dr, Atterbnry, Bp. 
King of Spain, July 22. of Rochester, ob. 

The Jesuits-expelled from Paraguay, January. aniel Defoe, 0d. 


Death of Augustus II]. King of Poland. — Au- 1782 Jo, Gay, Poet, oby 
gustus If. King. ° 1753 Corelli, Mus.:dd. 


1734 Dr.J. Arby bob, 


1728 











1729 
1730 







HTT | 


1731 
1733 


1734 |Commercial Treaty between Great Britain and 

Russia, December 2. 
1735 |The French defeat the Imperialists i in Italy. 1735 Dr. Will. Bertie 
1736 |Peace between Spain and Austria, ob. 


Kouli-Khan (Nadir-Schah) proclaimed King of|— Bp. Tanner, Ant. ob. 

Persia, September 29. — Vertot, Hist. ob. 
War declared between the Emperor and the Turks, as J. i ve Se c, ob. 

July 2. _ “i ansdown, Poet, 
Lorraine given to Stanislaus 'Ex-King of Poland, ce A. Fabricius, ob. 

to revert on his death to France. — Prince Eugene, ob. 
Tuscany given to the Duke of Lorraine in!1737 Elis. Rowe, od. 

exchange. - — Ld, Chancellor Tal- 
The Russians invade the Crimea. bot, 0b, 
Nadir-Schah conquers the greatest Part of the|!738 Dr. Boerhaave, ob. 

Mogul Empire. ee a : Sanderson, 
Treaty between Great Britain and Denmark.' eter 
Peace between the Emperor and the Turks, 

August 21. = 
Peace between Russia and the Turks, November. | ©. 
{Portobello taken by Admiral Vernon, November21.| | Le ., fel 
Frederick TIL. (the Great) King of Prussia, 1740 Eph. Chambers, 0d.| 
q Pope Benedict XIV. —T. Tickell, Poet, ob, } 
War between Poland and Hungary. a aes 
Death of Charles VI. Emperor of Germany. - —| 

Maria Theresa Queen of Hungary. 
Death of Anne Empress of Russia, — Iwan VI. 

Emperor. - 

War between Russia and Sweden, 


1737 


| 


| 


| 1738 
1739 





1741 Pet. Burman, 0d, 
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| | 


HI d él 


| | 


\Ferdinand VI. King of Spain. 


Itlustrinus Persons. 

















Deposition of Iwan Emperor of Russia,— Eliza-|1741 8. Montfaucon, And. 
beth Petrowna Empress. _ 

Carthagena taken by Admiral Vernon, June 19. 

The Prussians masters of Silesia, October 20. 

Peace between Austria and Prussia, June 11. 

Defensive alliance between Great Britain and Prus- 
sia, November 18. | 

Cuarves VII. (of Bavaria) Emperor of Ger- 

many. 

Defensive alliance between Great Britain and Rus- 
sia, February. : 

a in Germany between the British, Hungarians, — Gand de leury- oh 
‘rench, and Austrians. ee ee 

The French defeated by the Allies at Dettingen,|_ Pane al pees 
fae ai S°0;|— Hya. Rigaud, Paint. 

War declared in Great Britain against France, 
March 31. 

The King of Prussia takes Prague. 

Commodore Anson completes his voyage round 
the world. 

Francis I, (of Lorraine) Emperor of Germany. {1745 Dr. Jonn. Swift, ob. 

Quadruple alliance between Britain, Austria, Hol-/— Sir Robert Walpole, 
land, and Poland, January 8. 0b. 

The allied army defeated by the French at Fonte- 
noy, April 30. | 

Louisburgh and Cape Breton taken by the British 
troops, June 6. 

The Rebellion breaks out in Scotland, July. 

Defeat of the King’s forces by the Rebels at Pres- 
tonpans, September 21. 

Treaty of Dresden between Prussia, Poland, 
Austria, and Saxony, December 25. 

Death of Charles VII. Emperor of Germany. 

Defeat of the King’s forces by the Rebels at Fal- 
kirk, January 17. | | 


ob. 
— Ch. Rollin, List, od. 
— R. Sanderson, Ant. ob. 
— Card. Polignac, ob. 
1742 Dr. Edm. Halley, 
Math. ob. 

— Dr. Rich. Bentley, od. 
— Dr. Boulter, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, ob. 
— L. Theobald, od, 

1743 Jo. Ozell, od. 
— Ir, Peck, Ant. od. 


ob, 
— Bishop, Gibson, of. 
1744 Al. Pope, Po. ob. 
—Roger Gale, Ant. ob. 


1746 Col. Maclaurin, 
. | Math. ob. 

— Barratier, Phil. ob. 
Frederic V. King of Denmark. _ [= T. Southern, Po. 0b. 
Count Saxe takes Brussels and Antwerp. 

Victory of Culloden, which puts an end to the 

Rebellion in Scotland, April 16. 

Lords Balmerino and Kilmarnock beheaded, Au- 
gust 18, ee 
Count Saxe defeats the allies at Raucoux, Oct. 11. 
Dreadful earthquake at Lima, Oct. 17. 
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A, DD Illustrious Persons. 
1747 \Lord Lovat belreaded, Apal 9: 9, : 1747 1747, Barbeyrac, Pol. 
—— |The French defeat the allied army at Lafeldt,) PA. 04. 

July 2. — Th. Chubbe, od. 
—— |Bergen-op-Zoom taken by the French, September 5. cS ; : ia 
—— |The French fleet defeated by Admiral Hawke,|_ “yy Matuaive i 
October 14. — Abp. Potter “ob. 
——-- |Kouli-Khan murdered.— Revolution in . Persia. oot he Holdsworth, Crit. 
—— |Re-establishment of the Stadtholdership in the} od. 

person of the Prince of Orange. ~~ President Forbes, 0d. 
1748 {Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle between Great Britain,|1748 Ja. Thomson, Poet, 

France, Spain, Austria, Sardinia, and Holland, 0b. | 

October ve ee thease ob. : 
1749 |League between the Pope, Venetians, &c. against|_ Dr i Can 

the Algerines, &c. — Rev. C. Pitt, Poet, ob. 
1750 \Joseph King of Portugal. 1749 T. Odell, Dram. ob. 


Academy of Sciences founded at Stockholm. = |—N. Freret, Chron. ob. 
—— |Commercial treaty between Great Britain andj1750 Dr. Conyers Mid- 


Spain, October 5. dleton, od. 
— And, Baxter, ob, 


1751 |Adolphus of Holstein King of Sweden. 1 ‘sargn Hill, Poet. of 

—— |Peace between Spain and Portugal. ee 
Nea Shan a Apost. Zeno, Dram. ob. 

—— |Death of Frederick Prince of Wales. ‘ crn 
: ee 1751 H, Lord Boling- 

—— {Death of the Stadtholder.— William V. succeeds.] broke, ob. 

1752 |New Style introduced in Britain, September 2.|— Dr, Alex: Monro, sen. 

reckoned 14. ob, 
1753 |The British Museum established in Montague house.|— Dr. Doddridge, 04. 
1754 |Great eruption of /Etna. 1752 Will. Cheselden, 


Great earthquake at Constantinople and Cairo, Anat. ob. 


September 2. — Bp, Butler, ob. 
sdeeaats Na Onna III. Emperor of the Turks. ah vill Whiston, Math. 
Defeat of General Braddock near Fort du Quesne, bs Card, Alberni a 
July 9: 1753 Berkely, Bp. of 
Lisbon destroyed by an earthquake, Nov. 1. Cloyne, ob. 
War declared between Great Britain and.France,|— Sir Hans Sloane, 06. 
May 18 1754 Dr. Rich. Mead, ob. 
Surrender of Minorca by Blakeney, June 28, | ~ Henry Fielding, of. 
Damiens attempts to assassinate Lewis XV. ~~ oo 3H e, i 06, 
King of Prussia defeats the Austrians at Reichen-|" y‘g; hes a rae : 
berg and Prague. Sa ara aac abet 
1755 M. de Montes- 
Count Dauhn repulses the King of Prussia. at} quien, ob. 
Kolin, June 18. | 


| 


—- Mosheim, od. 
Verden and Bremen taken by the Freich; August. — Dr. R. Rawlinson, ob. 
Convention of Closterseven, September 8. (1756 Gilb. West, od, 
The Prussians defeat the French and: Austrians at|— Cassini, od, 


Rosbach, November 5. 17 oe Cibber, Com. 


A.D, 


1757 


IT TT | fal ft Tittle 


_— 
~I 
m> 
om) 


Tiifels {1 


1763 


1764 


|Montreal and Canada taken by the British troops,}1760 Count Zinzendor 


‘|Havannah taken by the English, August 12. 
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Illustrious Persons. 

The King of Prussia master of Silesia, December|1757 Dom. Calmet, Be-| 

Dle: | | nedict, ob. 
w Mustapha III. Emperor of the Turks. — W. Maitland, Hist, ob. 
q Pope Clement XIII. = is - Fontenelle, 
Senegal taken by the English, May 1. = Dr i Herring Abp. of 
Cape Breton taken by the English, June 17. Canterbury oh i 
The English repulsed at Ticonderoga, July8. | Cha, Viner, Law, ob. 
The British troops take Louisburg, July 27. —Reamur, ob. 
Count Dauhn deteats the King of Prussia at Hoch-}1758 Rev. J. Harvey, 04. 

kirken, October 14. fT. Heister, Anat. ob. 


The British troops take Fort du Quesne, Novem-|~ B, Hoadley, Dram. 0b. 
ber 25. 
Goree taken by Keppel, December 29. 
Guadaloupe surrendered to the English, May 1. {1759 G. Fr. Handel, 
The French defeated by the allied army at Min-| us. 0b. 
den, August 1. 
French fleet defeated by Boscawen off Gibraltar, 
August 18. . 
Charles III. King of Spain. 
The Jesuits expelled from Portugal, Septem- 
ber 3. 
General Wolfe takes Quebec, September 17. 
French fleet defeated by Hawke off Bellisle, No- 
vember 20. 
Ferdinand IV. third son of the King of Spain 
becomes King of Naples. 
September 8. ob. 
George Il. King of Great Britain, October 25. 
The King of Prussia defeats the Austrians at Tor- 
gau, November 3. 
Pondicherry taken by the English, January 15. 11761 Dr.'T. Sherlock, od. 
Family compact between France and Spain, &c. |— Bishop Hoadley, od. 
Martinico surrendered to the English, February 4,|— Samuel Richardson, 
Peter III. Emperor of Russia. Nov. ob. 


The Jesuits banished from France, August. —, [7 Dr J. Leland, of. 
|— Stephen ITales, ob. 


Seat . 1762 Dr. James Bradle 
Peace between Great Britain and France at Fon-| jy, 4, Bradley, 


tainbleau, November 3. — Roubilliac, Seulp. ob. 
Catherine Il. Empress of Russia. — Geminiani, Mus, ob, 
Peace between Great Britain, France, and Spain,|— Lady M. Wortley 
at Paris, February 10. Montague, 08, 
Death of Augustus III. King of Poland. ee one Lord Anson, 
ee | 


Stanislaus II. King of Poland. 
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—— |The Jesuits expelled from Naples, Malta, and 


2 |Revolution in Sweden, August 19. 


Illustrious Persons. 


1763 N. Hooke, Hist. ob. 
— W. Shenstone, Po. ob. 
1764 R. Dodsley, Po. ob. 
— Ja. Anderson, Hist. ob. 
— Ch, Churchill, Po. od. 
— W. Hogarth, Eng. ob. 
— Count Algarotti, od. 
1765 Dr. Edw. Young, 
Poet, ob. 
— Dr. Stukeley, Ant, ob. 
— R. Simson, Math. ob. 
— Da. Mallet, Poet, ob. 
1766 Dr. T. Birch, Hist. 
ob, 
— Dr. J. Leland, od, 
— Dr. Sam. Chandler, 
ob. 
— Dr, Ro. Whytt, Phys. 
0b. 
— Dr. Zachary Grey, vd. 
1767 Postlethwaite, od. 
1768 Laur, Sterne, od. 
— Dr. T. Secker, ‘Alp. 
of Canterbury, 0b. 
— J. Short, Opt. od. 
— Abbé Winkleman, ob, 
— Dr. N. Lardner, 0d. 
1769. Smith, Math. ob. 
1770 Abbé Nollet, Phil. 
ob. 
— W, Guthrie, Hist. ob. 
— T.Chatterton, Po. ob. 
— Dr. J. Jortin, od. 
— Dr. Mark Akenside, od. 
— Dr. Tobias Smollet, 0d. 
— Alex, Cruden, 0d, 
— Geo. Whitfield, 0d. 
1771 Th, Gray, Poet, ob. 
— C, A. Helvetius, od. 
1773 Ph, Earl of Ches- 
terfield, 0b, ~ 
— G. Ld. Littleton, 0d. 
1774 M. de la Conda- 
















"1764 |Sujah Dowla defeated by Munro at oe Octo- 
ber 23. 

Byron’s discoveries in the South Seas. 

The Archduke Joseph elected King of the 
Romans. 

Josepu I]. Emperor of Germany. 

American stamp-act repealed, March 18. 

The Jesuits expelled from Bohemia and Denmark. 

Christian VII. King of Denmark, 

Death of Stanislaus Duke of Lorraine, ex-King 
of Poland. 

Death of the Pretender James Stuart. 

The Jesuits expelled from Spain, Genoa, and 
Venice. 

Wallis and Carteret’s discoveries in the South Seas. 

Royal Academy of Arts established at London. 


Parma. 
Bougainville’s discoveries in the South Seas. 
Genoa cedes Corsica to France. 
q Pope Clement XIV. [Ganganelli. ] 
Cook’s first discoveries in the South Seas. 
Corsica taken by the French, June 13. 
Earthquake at St. Domingo. 
Gustavus III. King of Sweden. 


Poland dismembered by Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria. 

Cook’s second voyage and discoveries. 

The society of the Jesuits suppressed by the 
Pope’s bull, August 25. 

Lewis XVI. King of France. 

vy Abdhul-Achmet Emperor of the Turks. 

American war commenced, November 15. 

q Pope Pius VI. 

Battle of Bunker’s Hill in America, June 7. 

The Americans declare their independence, July 4. 

Mary Queen of Portugal. | 

Philadelphia taken by the British troops, Octo-| nine, od. 
ber 3. — Ol. Goldsmith, Po. ob. 

Surrender of General Burgoyne at Saratoga, Oc-|— Zach. Pearce, Bp. of 
tober 7. Rochester, ob. 

League between the French and Americans, Oc-|— Henry Baker, Nat. 
tober 30), : _~Phal. ob, 


A.D. 


1779 


I tl all 


| 


1781 
1782 
1783 
1784: 


1785 
1786 


1787 


1788 
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| | Mlustrious Persons. 
Peace between the Imperialists and Prussians,|1775 Dr. J. lawksworth, 
May 13. ie 
Great eruption of Vesuvius, August 8. * He rau Campbell, 
Siege of Gibraltar by the Spaniards, July. eas 
doh aes ’ 1776 Da. Hume, Hist. ob. 
Captain Cook killed at Owhyhee. ap Fergusson Math 
Sir G. Rodney defeats the Spanish fleet near Cape} 43. ane 
Vincent, January 16. . 1777 S. Foote, Com. 0b.} 
Charlestown surrenders to the British, May 12. |— W. Bowyer, Prin. ob, 
Riots in London on account of the Popish bill,/— Haller, Phys. od. 
June 2. 1778 Jo. Gregory, M.D. 
Lord Cornwallis defeats the Americans at Camb- [ leaire. ob 
den, August 16. eee 


War declared between Great Britain and Holland,|_ ee ae 


December 20. 1779 Dav. Garrick, Com 
Armed Neutrality. ob. 
Death of Maria Theresa, Empress-Queen of Hun-|— E. of Chatham, od. 

gary, &€. — W. Warburton, Bp. 


The Americans defeated at- Guilford by Lord} of Gloucester, ob, 

Cornwallis. {7 ah : aii 
7 ae ‘ f, 00, 

Surrender of the British troops to the Americans}, “30 Sir Will. Black. 
and French at Yorktown, October 18. sane lok 

Sir G. Rodney defeats the French fleet off Domi-|_ py Gaubius. of 
nica, April 12. | — Sir Ja. Steuart, ob, 

Sir Edw. Hughes defeats the French fleet under|1782 T. Newton, Bp. 
Suffrein in the East Indies, Feb. 17. of Bristol, ob. 

Peace between Great Britain, France, and Spain,|— Metastasio, Poct, ob, 
and the independence of America declared, pedi ae Lord 
January 20. Beare 

Russia gains possession of the Crimea. a a iNav ao 

Peace between Great Britain and. Holland,|_ );, Solander, od. 
May 24. — D’Anville, ob. 

Treaty of alliance between Austria, France, and|i785 D’Alembert, Pail. 
Holland, November 9. 0b, 

Frederick William II. King of Prussia. ; a atria ; 

hd 4 r ree : 0 50n, 00, 

eer between England and France,|*! W. Whitehead, Poet 
Sia ..| Laureat, ob, 

The Assembly of the Notables convened at Paris,|,,., : R. Barn, LL. D. 0b, 


February 22, | J Rich. Glover, Po. ob, 
Mr. Hastings impeached for misdemeanours in the|__ L>Abbé Millot, ob, 
government of India, May 21. — Abbé de Mably, od. 


The province of Nova Scotia in America, made a]1786 Jonas Hanway <6, 
bishop’s see by letters patent. 1787 Bp. Lowth, cb. 


Prince Charles Edward died at Rome, January 31./~ ae siete! - pay 


The Parliament of Paris remonstrates agains, je 
use of lettres de cachet, March 16. | a 
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eed 


dllustrious Persons. 


1788 \Defensive alliance between England and Holland,)1787 F. Sy denham, 0b. 


1790 


April 25. — D. Jo. Rotheram, ob. 
The Regency-bill debated by the House of Com-|— Dr. Abel, Mus. ob, 
mons, December 10., in consequence: of chee, P res Duds . 
alarming illness of his Majesty. a ik 
Charles IV. King of Spain. Se ices 
The abolition of the slave-trade proposed in Par-|_ 1, Sheridan, od. 
liament. — M. Savary, Poy. ob, 
w Selim ILI. Emperor of the Turks, April. — Count de Buffon, od. 
The Assembly of the States-General opened ati!788 Gesner, ob. 
Paris, May 5.— Beginning of the French Re- ae W.J. Mickle, Poet, 
_ volution. 
They form themselves into the National Assembly,| 5" 
June 16. ’ 
The Bastile taken, and the Governor massacred,|_. ca eran 
July 14 — Marq. de maces 
The Princes of the Blood and chief Noblesse leave} od. 
France, July. — Vernet, Paint. ob. | 
The King of France brought to Paris, accepts|—~ Lord Pres Miller, ry 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man, Octo- — LiAbbé Brotier, ob 
ber 6. 
Decree for dividing France into eighty-three De- 
partments, October 30. 
Monastic establishments suppressed in France,|!790 Dr. Will. Cullen, 
February 19. Phys. ob. 


Titles of Nobility suppressed in France, Fe pe ae eerie 


ae Jo. Logan, Pott, 





bruary 24. 
War epamicnenl in India with Tippoo Sultan en ae on 
May 1. Poet Laureate, ob. 
General confederation at Paris in the Champ de|/— General Roy, 0d. 
Mars, July 14. — Dr. W. Henry, Hist. 
Leorotp II. Emperor of Germany. 0b. 


The King of France, with his family, escape|!7?! Rev. Rich. Price, 


from Paris, but are intercepted at Varennes, ee Blacklock, 


June 22. Poet, obs 
Riots at Birmingham, July 14. ns Rev ci Wesley, a 
The King of France accepts the Constitution,|— Ir, Grose, Ant. ob. 
September 14. oe as Macaulay, Hist. 


Francis I]. Emperor of Germany. . 

Gustavus III. King of Sweden, assassinated by Prot Michaelis, ob. 
Ankerstroom, March 29. 1792 Dr. Born, Min. ob. 

Gustavus IV. King of Sweden.— Duke of Su- ee or Reynolds, 
dermania, Regent in his minority. Will, Tvtler no 

An armed Sefbce, J Thuileries, and insults|_ Dr. ray Bishop of 


tune 20. Norwich, ob. 
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| A.D. 























Hlustrious Persons. 


1792 |The Duke of Brunswick, with the combined]1792 Rob. Adam, arch, 
armies of Austria and Prussia, arrives at Cob-| 9%. 
lentz, July 3. : — John E. of Bute, ob, 

__.. |The National Assembly decrees the country in ae Rich. Arkwright, 
danger, July 11. ere Tae 

Petion and me community of Paris demand the pubes PB 
King’s deposition, August 3. — Lord Hales, 08. 

The Thuileries again attacked.— The King andi— Jofin Smeaton, me- 
Queen of France take refuge in the National] chanic, ob. 
Assembly. — The Swiss guards massacred by|— Lord Rodney, of. 
the populace, August 10. — John Thorpe, Antig. 

The Royal authority suspended by the National s I Nor 
Assembly, August 10. Bete 

: ys ae aha : : — Philip Thicknesse, 

ra ee imprisoned in the Temple! gyqu, of, 

ugust 14. 

A dreadful massacre of the state-prisoners at 
Paris, September, 2, 3. 

|The National Convention is constituted, the King 

deposed, and France declared a Republic, Sep- 

tember 21. ae 

The Republic decrees fraternity and assistance 
to all nations in the recovery of their liberty, 
November 19. 

Savoy incorporated with the French Republic, 
November 27. 

The Convention decrees the Trial of Lewis XVI. 
December 2. 

Lewis XVI. brought to trial, answers each article 
of accusation, December 1 4. 

Lewis XVI. condemned to death by a majority off1793 Dr. Will. Robert- 
five voices, January 17. son, Hist. ob. 

Lewis XVI. beheaded, January 21]. | Mrs. Griffiths, Noo, 

The Alien-bill passed in the British House off % 
Commons, January 24. oo ore ra of Mans- 

Russia declares war against France, January 31. }_ Dr 7 Mudee. Ontic 

The French Convention declares war against Eng-| |, ~ 7 i aed 
land and Holland, February |. 3 — Will. Hudson, F.R,§, 

(Lyons declares for Lewis XVII. February 28. 

Decree for the French people rising in a mass, 








ob, 
— Ld. Gardenstone, ob. 
— Dr. J. Thomas, Bp. 


August 20. 
| ' Hood's fleet, Au-| of Rochester, ob. 
—.. {Surrender of Toulon to Lord ; hy Sires Pde ah 
gust 28. — Baron de Tott, 06. 


Marie Antoinette Queen of France condemned to 
death by the Convention, and beheaded the same 


day, October 15. 


— Rich. Tickell,, od. 
— Lord Romney, ¥.R.S. 
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1795 John Hunter, M. D. 


Duc d’Orleans guillotined at Paris, Nov. 6. ; 
00, 


Brissot and the chiefs of the Girondist party guillo- 
tined. 

Robespierre triumphant, November. 

The English evacuate Toulon, December 19. 

The Princess Elizabeth of France beheaded,|1794 Edw. Gibbon, Hist. 
May 12. 

The: Habeas Corpus act suspended, May. 

Lord Howe defeats the French fleet off Ushant, 
June ]. 















ob. 
— Earl of Camden, ob. 
— Dr. Woodward, Bp. 
of Cloyne, ob. 
Robespierre with his chief partizans, guillotined, Be ache Bee 


July 28. by torch light, — Earl Bathurst, 0d. 

en he Warsaw. — The Polish liberties destroy-|— Ges Colman, Dram. 
ed, Oct. 12. 

The Jacobin Club suppressed, October 18. , 

Trials of Hardy, Tooke, Thelwall, &c. for trea- 
son, November. | 

The Stadtholder takes refuge in England. — Hol- 
land overrun by the French, January. 

Executive power in France committed to five|_ 
directors, 

Mr. Hastings’ trial ended, by his acquittal,|— ia Thomas Baleuy, 
April 22. 

Lyons bombarded, laid in ruins, and all its loyal|—~ Jaines | Boswell, ob. 
‘inhabitants massacred, May. iy ae Sodio y 

Lewis XVII. died in prison at Paris, June8. = [~ pr em 

The Cape of Good Hope taken by the British) poy. Rich. Southgate, 
forces under Sir J. H. Craig, Gen. Clarke, and} Antig. ob. | 
Sir G. K. Elphinstone, September 16. — Josiah Wedgwood, ob. 

Belgium incorporated with the French Republic,|— M. Barthelemy,(Z'rav. 
September 30. 


of Anachars.) ob. 
Great disorders in Ireland, October, November, |— J: G- Zimmerman, ob. 
December. — ot oe Kippis, 
Stanislaus II. resigns the Crown of Poland. — The} “6 ° 
kingdom divided between Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, November 25. 
Ceylon taken by the British under Gen, J. Stewart, 
and Com. Rainer, Feb. 15. 
The Count d’ Artois, with his suite, take up their}!796 Rob. Burns, Poct, 
residence at Edinburgh, January 6. 0b, Milena ce 
The East India Company votes an eee es nderson, F.R.S. 
and recompence to Mr. Hastings, January.” | 7 
The French overrun and plunder Italy. ie wee Campbell 
at cea negotiates for peace at Paris,|__ Rew, Dr. Jas. Fordyce, 
ctober 


oe de Bernis, ob. 
— James Bruce, Trav. ob. 
— M. de Condorcet, od. 
— Lavoisier, Chem. ob. 
— Marq. of Beccaria, ob. 
1795 Sir Will. Jones, od. 
pa Dr. Al. Gerard, 
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1796 |Death of Catherine IT. — Paul Emperor of Russia,|!796 Dr. Th. Reid, 0. }- 


— Henry Flood, M.P. 0.) 


— Ja. Macpherson, ob. 


November 17. 
Lord Malmesbury quits Paris, December 20. 
A mutiny of the British fleet at Portsmouth andj1797 Edm. Burke, ob. 
the Nore suppressed, May, June. — Wal, Minto, Math, ob. 
The Scots Militia bill passed, July. — Rev. Will. Mason, Po. 
Negotiations at Lisle for a peace broken off. ‘A James H ; 
The Dutch fleet beaten and captured by Lord] ae ee ue 
Duncan, October 11. ee herrea 


yarn. 
| {Frederic William III. King of Prussia. eee sehen 
1798 |The papal government suppressed by the French.|— Jos. Wright, Paint. ob. 
— The Pope quits Rome, Feb. 26. — Dr. Rich. Farmer, 08} 
Ireland in open rebellion, May, June, &c. — Dr. Enfield, 0d. 
Lord Nelson totally defeats the French fleet in the|—~ ©. Macklin, Com. ob. 
battle of the Nile, August 1. 1798 Duke de Nivernois, 


The Swiss finally defeated, and their independence oe 


1797 


a 











| 


— , — Dan. Webb, ob. 
abolished, September 19. _ De idwe, Waring, ob.| 

-—— |The French fleet defeated by Sir J.B. Warren,| J, 7. Holwell, od. 
October 12. — P, F. Subm, od. 


1799 |A Union with Ireland proposed in the British Par-|— W. Wale, F.R.S. 06. 
liament, January 22. — J. Reinh. Koster, ob. 

The motion rejected by the Commons of Ireland, J: ! 1 Artzenins, 0b, 

_ January 4. a J : I a : 

Seringapatam taken by General Harris and Sir ee Mia een 
David Baird, and Tippoo Sultan killed, May 4. |_|, Galvani. od. | 

The French under Bonaparte defeated by Sir\— Will. Seward, ERS. 
Sydney Smith at Acre, May 21. b 

Expedition of the British troops against Holland, 
August, | 

Death of Pope Pius VI., September. 

The British troops evacuate Holland, November. 

A revolution at Paris. — Bonaparte declared First 
Consul, December 25. 


ob. 

— C, Borda, od. 

— Rev. Jos. Tucker, od. 

1799 Will. Melmoth, od. 

— Lord Monboddo, od. 

— Dr.Ch.Morton,E.R.S. 
ob. 

—John Strange, LL.D. 
ob. 

— Jos. Towers, LL.D. 0b. 

— Dr. Jos. Black, od, 

— Decem. 14. General 


11800 


—— |Vote of the Irish House of Commons agreeing to 
the Union with Ireland, February 5. — Similar 
vote of the House of Lords, 17. are 

Bonaparte defeats the Austrians in the battle o Bias en 

| Marengo in Italy, June 14. | Marmontel, ob. 

Armistice between the French and Austrians in|— Beaumarchais, ob. | 
Germany, July 15. 1800 Bry. Edwards, ob, 

The new Pope Pius VII., restored to his govern-|— Hon. Daines Barring 
ment by the Emperor, July 25. aris hat 

Malta taken by the British forces, September 5. [~ Ana ; - Cruickshank, 
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1800 J. B. le Roy, od. 
— C. Girtanner, ob. 
— W. Cowper, Poet, ob. 





the royal assent, July 2. 
First meeting of the Imperial Parliament of Great 
Britain and Ireland, January. = bs ye 
Mr. Pitt resigns, after being minister 18 years] poor of. oeme 
February 9.— Mr. Addington, Chancellor of|— Dr, D. Lysons, ob. 
the Exchequer. — P. A, Guys, of. | 
Battle of Alexandria. — The French defeated, and|— Rev. Will. Tasker, 03. 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie killed, March 21. — Dr, W. Brownrigg, 0d. 
The Emperor Paul dethroned and put to death. —|— M. Mallet du Pau, ob, 
Alexander I, Emperor of Russia, March23, | as We tete 
Battle of Copenhagen.—The Danish fleet taken|— Fox OF HE Bletr “4 
and destroyed by Lord Nelson, April 3. _. M. de Guienes, ob. 
Taking of Cairo by the British troops, May 11. — Rev. Jas. Macnicht, 08, 
Alexandria surrendered to the British troops, unton, 














































i “a i ae Sir Geo. Staunton, 
ugust 27. | 00, 

Preliinasies of Peace signed between Great Bri-|— Ro. Orme, Hist. od, 
tain and. France, October 1. — C. Lavater, ob, | 
Savoy made a department of France, Nov.19, 9 [~ = ret reea i | 

Mutiny in Admiral Mitchell's fleet in Bantry Bay. po. ww. Drake, ob, 
; January 15.0 ate — Prof. Jo. Millar, od, 
ae 7 oo religion re-established in France,|_ Gilb. Wakefield, ob. 
arch, — Cimarosa, Mus, Com. 
The Definitive Treaty with France signed at] 0d. | 
Amiens, March 27. ~ Dr. R. Pulteney, Bo- 
10,000. voted by Parliament to Dr. Jenner for| “visto. : 
the introduction of Vaccine Inoculation. “7 eee at. 
Bonaparte elected Chief Consul for ten years, May,), ie Arthur O'Leary, 0b. 
The Parliament dissolved, June 20. C2 Warl-of Clare: of. 
The King of Sardinia resigns his crown to his|_ Welbore Ellis, Ae 
brother, July. — Ld. C, J. Kenyon, od. 
Piedmont annexed to France, July. | JM. deCalonne, ob. 
Bonaparte declared Chief Consul for life, July. |-— Hrasm. Darwin, M.D. 
The Prince of Orange renounces the office off %- 
Stadtholder, August. — Col. Turner, Trav, ob. 
; — Duke of Bedford, od. 
Paswan Oglow submits to the Porte, November. Gap. Rondves M D 
A new Parliament meets. — Mr. Abbot elected) ,, pas 
Speaker of the Commons, November 16. — John Moore, M.D. ob.) 
Switzerland finally subdued by the French. — Mrs. Chapone, Miscel. 
Execution of Colonel Despard for high treason,| 0d. i ad 
February. — Jos. Strutt, Antiq. ob. 
The militia of the United Kingdom called out and ae Arnold, Mus.Com 
embodied, March. 
The Emperor of Germany ratifies the new organ-|~ Be a putes, 
ization of Germany, April. 7 ee 
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Dissolution of the peace with France. — Lord]!802 Dr. Alexander Ged- 
Whitworth, ambassador, quits Paris, May. des, Trans. and Critic, 
|The French seize Hanover, June 4. 
Insurrection in Dublin. — Habeas Corpus sus- 
pended, and martial law proclaimed, July. 
Treaty between Great Britain and Sweden, Au- 
gust. 


ob. | 
— Dr. Thomas Garnett, 
Philos. ob. 
— James Bazire, Engr. 
ob. 
: | 1803 Karl of Bristol, Bp. 
Defeat of Row Scindia and Berar Rajah at Ajunty| of Derry, ob. : 
Pass, by General Wellesley. — Dr. James Beattie, ob, 
The British troops enter Delhi, and the Greati— Dr. John Erskine, ob. 
Mogul puts hinself under protection of General|— ae sae 
Lake, September. | | oe ye lamilton, 
Murder of the Duke d’Enghien by order of Bona-|_ yy tia 


— M. de la Harpe, Critic, 









parte, 15th March. aii 
Mr, Pitt resumes his situation as Prime Minister,_— Wm. Jackson, Mus. 
10th May. Comp. ob, : 
Bonaparte proclaimed Emperor of the French,|— John Hoole, Transl. 
20th May. 0b. 


— Thos. Astle, Antig.ob. 

— Dr. R. Griffith, Critic, 
ob. 

— Jos. Ritson, Antiq. ob. 

— Henry Swinburne, 
Trav. ob. 

1804 Admiral Lord Dun- 
can, ob. 

— Rev. Robert Potter, 
Transl, ob. 

— Jos. Priestley, LL.D. 
ob. 


Dessalines in St. Domingo, declares himself Em- 

_ peror of Hayti, October. 

The Pope arrives at Fontainbleau, and has an in- 

terview with Bonaparte, November. 

Bonaparte crowned Emperor by the Pope, Decem- 

ber 2. 

The Emperor of Germany assumes the title, &c. 
of hereditary emperor of Austria, Aug. 

The Spaniards declare war against Great Britain, 

January. | 

Union of the Genoese or Ligurian Republic with|_ py. ‘ho, Percival, ob, 
France declared, February. i G. Morland, ob. 

Bonaparte assumes the title of King of [taly.|—Ld.C, J. Arden, od, 
March. — M. Necker, od. 

Impeachment of Lord Melville, which terminated|— M. Didot, Stereot. Pr. 
in his complete acquittal. ae 

more of the Spanish fleet by Sir Robert Calder, yy Gilpin, Hien 

Lord Neleoi defeats the fleets of France and Spain ee piyanty Aan, 
at Trafalgar. — Takes 20 sail, and is killed in|_ Rey. R. Graves, No- 
the engagement, 2Ist October. velist, ob. 
Sir R. Strachan takes four French ships of the line|— Ald. J. Boydell, ob, 

| off Cape Ortegal, 4th November. 1805 Earl of Roslyn, 

The French defeat the Austro-Russian army at| (Ld. Chancellor,) ob. 


Austerlitz, December 2, pak oo Robison. 
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ob 


— William Paley, D.D. 
b 


ob. 
— Jas, Currie, M.D. od. 
— Patrick Russel, M.D. 


discharged, and a statue decreed to his memory 
at the public expence. 

The Cape of Good Hope surrendered to the 
British, January. 

Admiral Duckworth captures and destroys five} 4g, 

French ships of the line, February 6. — John Clark, M.D. 0d. 
Louis Bonaparte proclaimed King of Holland,|— oe : B, ee o 
June5, — M. Julien, Scalp. ob, 
The House of Lords concurs with the Commons|— oe Schiller Poet, 

1 1 rehy 00. 
in the resolutions for abolishing the slave trade, 1806 E, Edwards. 03 
Jims — Prof, And. Dalzel, ob 
Sir John Stuart defeats the French under Regnier|__ @ Grovens. Critic, ob, 
at Maida in Calabria, July. — Fliz. Carter, ob. 
Surrender of Buenos Ayres to General Beresford|— Abbé Raynal, of. 
and Sir Home Popham, July. — Earl Macartney, ob. 
French squadron of five frigates defeated and cap-|— Rev. J. Brand, Antig. 
tured by Sir Samuel Hood, September. ob. 
Death of Charles James Fox, September 13. a oe sie 
Rupture of the Negotiation for Peace with France|" py nap 
and return of Earl Lauderdale, October. oe James Barry Painter 
Parliament dissolved, and a new one called, 24th] og. ; ‘ 
October. — Charlotte Smith, Po- 
The French defeat the Prussians in the great battle] etess, od. 
of Jena, which annihilates the Prussian power, 
October 14. 
Hamburgh occupied by the French under Mortier 
November. | 
Bonaparte declares the British Isles in a state of 
blockade, November. 
The slave trade abolished by act of Parliament, 
February. | 
Recapture of Buenos Ayres by the Spaniards. 
Joseph Bonaparte proclaimed King of Naples and 
Sicily, | 
Pouaae subverts the ancient Constitution of: 
Germany, and forms the Confederation of thej 
Rhine. | 
The Electors of Saxony, Bavaria, and Wirtem. 
burg assume the title of King. » 
Jerome Bonaparte proclaimed King of Westphalia | 
The King changes the ministry. — Mr. Percevalligo7 N. Des Enfans, ob, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, March, — — Geo, Atwood, ob. 
Parliament dissolved after a session only of four|— John Lockman, D.D, 


months, April. ob. 
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Dantzic taken by the French, May, 1807 G. Mason, Cri 
w Revolution at Constantinople, Sultan Selim de- ob. « 


posed, and Sultan Mustapha proclaimed, May, |~ 1. B. Stuart, (Cards- 


See naa sre ’ nal York,) ob. 
Battle of Friedland.— Russians defeated by the) jp, Markham, Aroke 
French, June 14. 


a | bishop of York, ob, 
Peace signed at Tilsit between France and Russia, — Dr, Willis, Phys. ob. 
and Prussia, June. — M. de Lalande, As- 
The Turkish fleet defeated in the Archipelago by| tron. ob. 
— J. Opie, Painter, ob 
the Russians, July. J. Opie, ", 00. 
Copenhagen bombarded, and all the Danish fleet|— re De Tee ss 
surrendered to the British, September 7, under/—~°* Uh? © ane 
Lord Cathcart and Admiral Gambier. et 
The British evacuate South America, September. 
The British troops evacuate Egypt, October. 
The Prince Regent and Royal Family of Portugal 
embark for Brazil, November 29. 
The island of Madeira surrenders to Great Bri- 
tain, In trust for Portugal, December, 







1808 |The French prohibit ali commerce with Great|1808 Bp. Rich. Hurd, od. 
Britain, January. — Alexander Dalrymple, 
—— |A new French nobility created by Bonaparte, Geog. 04. 
January. — Alex. Hunter, M.D. 
—— |The French troops enter Rome, and seize the ae Cottin, Novelist 
Pope’s dominions, February. epee ee eye 


Frederick VI. King of Denmark, March. — Dr. James Anderson, 
Charles IV. abdicates the crown of Spain to his} Agricult. ob. 

son Ferdinand VII., Marci 19. |= J. Treland, Misc. ob. 
The French under Murat enter Madrid, March23..— Rev. John Home, 
Joachim Murat declared King of the Two Sici-| raged. 06. 
lies, in the room of Joseph Bonaparte, made Ba nacts Hawais, 
King of Spain. eich 
British at prohibited to be imported into Rus-| Paid pane 
sia, April. — Rich, Porson, o&; 
Ferdinand VII. is compelled to renounce the 
throne of Spain, and is sent with the Royal 
Family to Paris. — Murat declared Lieutenant- 
General of Spain. — The Junta of Seville de- 
clares war against France, May. 
Joseph Bonaparte proclaimed King of Spain, 
June 16. | 
The Portuguese arm against the French. — The 
Spanish patriots solicit aid from Great Britain, 
June. 
w The Grand Signior Mustapha deposed, — 
Mahmoud II, Turkish Emperor, July 28. 
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| 1808 





ae thar var nti ne rains 


Battle of Vimiera in Portugal. — The French un- 
der Juhot defeated by Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
August 21. | 

Convention at Cintra, August 30. 

Conference held at Erfurth between the Russian 
Emperor Alexander and Bonaparte, Sept. 27. 
The ports of Holland shut against Britain, No- 

vember 27. , 

Battle of Corunna, — The French defeated. — Sir oy 
John Moore killed. — The British army re-em- a et ues 
bark for England, January 16. — Alex, Adam, LL.D. 

The Duke of York accused before the Commons] 0d. 
of malversation in office as Commander-in-Chief.|— a Seward, Mise. 
— Acquitted, March 17. Os. 7 

Suan King of Sweden deposed, March13, | Rich. Gough, Antig. 

The French fleet in Basque Roads destroyed by Tn Holst Drain 
Lord Cochrane, April12. | sie Ob: | 

The Austrians dcfeated by the French in the battles|_ pr. D. Pitcairn, od. 
of Ratisbon and Eckmuhl, April 20—23. — Dr. Beilby Portens, 

Senegal surrendered to the British, July 20, Bishop of London, ob. 

The battle of Talavera, in which the French are|—_ Tiberius Cavallo, 
defeated by Sir Arthur Wellesley, July 27. Philos. ob. 

The island of Walcheren taken by the British,|~ (9*eh : ca dn, ab. 
July 31, — Evacuated, November 24, eens natn OLIN ET: 

M , pool, ob, 

The 50th anniversary of the King’s reign cele- 
brated as a jubilee, October 25. 

The French fleet in the Mediterranean defeated by 
Lord Collingwood, October. 

Charles XIII. King of Sweden in the room of 
Gustavus 1V. deposed. 

Bonaparte divorces the Empress Josephine, De- 
cember 16. 

Amboyna surrenders toa British squadron, Jan.17./1g10 W. Windham, od. 

A French decree was issued, uniting Rome to|— Admiral Ld. Colling- 
France, Feb.17. - wood, ob. 

Guadaloupe, the last of the French West India|— Bishop of Elphin, ob. 
islands, surrenders to the British, March 5. | Quecn of Prussia, 0d. 

Marriage of Bonaparte with Princess Maria Louisa|— ee . 
of Austria, April 1. Lill = ae of Loe 

Sir Francis Burdett committed to the Tower for a XVIII.) a : 
libel on the House of Commons, April 5. — Caleb Whiteford; ob. 

An attempt made to assassinate the Duke of Cum-|— Dr. R. Chandler, 7ra- 
berland. — Sellis, the Duke’s valet, found with 


veller, ob. 
his throat cut, May 31. — J.de Montgolfier, 03. 
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1810 |Louis Bonaparte abdicates the throne of Holland,j1810 L. Schiavonetti, 
July 1. Engr.ob. 
The isle of Bourbon taken by the British, July 8.j~_C- Grignion, Hist. 
Holland united to the French Empire, July 9. Eingr. ob. 


Bernadotte chosen Crown Prince of Sweden, Au-|_ Henry Cavendish, ob, 
— Dr. Nevil Maske- 


gust 21, , lyne, ob 

_— (Murat’s army in Sicily defeated by General J. aan 

Campbell, September 18. 

—— {Battle of Busdco. —The French defeated by Lord 

Wellington, September 27. 

~~ (The first meeting of the Cortes in Spain since the 
usurpation of Bonaparte, Sept. 28. 

—— |All British merchandise burnt in France, Oct. 19. 

—— His Majesty afflicted with a similar indisposition 
to that with which he was confined in 1788: 
and the same announced to both houses of Par- 
liament, Nov. 1. | 

—— |The deposed Gustavus of Sweden arrived in Eng- 
land, Nov. 14. 

—— (Isle of France captured by General Abercromby 
and Admiral Bertie, Dec. 3. 

._— {Lucien Bonaparte and his family arrived in this 
country from Malta, Dec. 13. 

1811 |A deputation from the Lords and Commons waited|1811 Richard Cumber- 

on the Prince of Wales with an Address, pray-| land, Dramatic and 

ing His Royal Highness to accept of the Re-| Miscell. Writer, ob, 

gency, under certain limitations and restrictions,|— Lord Melville, 06, 


| | 





Bs 2 ree Sy ee 
Jan. 10. | eee eau! 
>, ~ nv oe ° . 1 or . y iy 
—— {Parliament dea by commission under the great) “Diinue’ G corse of 
seal, Jan. 15. ; ; ; Brunswick, ob. 
—— {Dreadful massacre in Cairo, in which about 1600|— Rey, James Grahame, 
Mamelukes lost their lives, March 1. Poet, ob. 


——— (Battle of Barrossa. — The French defeated by|— John Leyden, M.D. 

- General, Graham, March 5. 7 fob 

— |The Empress of France, Maria-Louisa, delivered|— euge Beaumont, 
m a son, who is styled King of Rome, March Sete Rane Db. 

——~ {Island of Anholt attacked by a Danish force of ate Reynolds, M.D. 
nearly 4000 men ; but are repulsed by a British} 4g, 
force of 150 men, under Capt. Maurice, leaving — Dr. Alex. Anderson, 
behind them 500 prisoners, March 27. ob. - 

—— |Battle of Albuera. — The French under Soult de-|— C. B. Tyre, F.R.S, of, 
feated by General Beresford, with the loss of mea ee Bourgeois, 
9000 men, May 16. Painter, ob. 
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“7811 |Eruption of a volcano in the sea, off the island off1811 Robt. Raikes, In- 


| -— [The Prince Regent opened the Session of Parlia-|— 


St. Michael, Jung. 

From the excessive heat in July, conflagrations 
took place in the forests of the Tyrol, by which 
64 villages, with 10,000 head of cattle, were 
destroyed, and about 24,000 persons deprived 
of habitations. 

The French island of Java capitulated to the Bri- 
tish arms, Aug. 8. 

Feudal rights abolished in Spain, Aug. 19. 

A comet appeared in England, Sept. 1. 

Serious riots at Nottingham ; journeymen weavers 
destroying articles “of machinery which dimi- 
nished the demand for labour, Nov. 16. 

Dreadful murders of two families (Marr and Wil- 
liamson) near Ratcliffe Highway, Dec. 8 and 20. 

Ciudad Rodrigo taken by storm, Jan. 19, by Lordligie Rdward Hasted 
Wellington, who is thereupon created Duke of} Hist, of, "ed 
Ciudad Rodrigo. —Theoph. Jones, High} 

ee earthquake at Caraccas, &c. March} od. reef 


stitutor of Sendan ry 
Schools, ob. 


















— M.Garthshore, MAgMgt 
Badajoz taken by storm, April 6. 0b. at 
Dreadful eruption of a volcano at St. Vincent's een Horne Tooke} 


April 30. 

The Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, Prime Minister ci 
of Great Britain, was assassinated in the House — Robert Willan, MD, 
of Commons by John Bellingham, May 11. ob. 

Battle of Salamanca, July 22; on the receipt of/— Rt. Hon. Spencer Per- 
the intelligence of which, there were general] ceval, oce. 
illuminations in London three successive nights.|— Dr. Dampier, Bp. of 

Madrid captured by the British, Aug. 12, ay ob. 1 Malone. of 

Smolensko entered by the French, Aug. 18. a Rev. Lewis ae 

The siege of Cadiz raised by the French, Aug.25) op : 

Seville captured by the British, Aug. 27. — C. S. Sonnini, ob. 

Battle of Moskwa, Sept. 7. — Admiral de Winter, 

The French entered Moscow (three quarters off od. 
which, however, the Russians had previously|— a Kirwan, F.R.S. 
destroyed by fire), Sept. 14. 

General "Breck defeated the American army. in|~ Dr. Ps hae Willde- 
Canada, with the loss of his own life, Oct. 13. i Chnngpher Gottlieb, 

The passage of the Berezyna cost the Frenchj _ Heyne, ob. 

20,000 men, Nov. 28. — Gen. Vallancey, 0d. 

Edw. Jerningham, ob. 


ment in person, Nov. 30. — Prince Kaunitz, 06, - 
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1812 |A 29th Bulletin of the French army, presenting a as Earl of Tyrconnel, 
O 
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dreadful picture of their sufferings in the retreat 
from Russia, is dated Molodetchno, Dec. 3. 

Bonaparte arrives in Paris at midnight, Dec. 18. ; 
having quitted his defeated and ruined army in 
Russia, and travelled incog. 

A declaration issued by the British governmentiigiz A. F. Tytler, Lord 
respecting,the causes and origin of the war with} Woodhousclee, ob. 
America, Jan. 9. | | — Count Zinzendorff, ob, 

A Concordat was signed at Fontainbleau, between|— N. Schiavonetti, 


=o. Baron G. A. Nolken, 
ob, { 


Bonaparte and the Pope, Pius VII., Jan. 25. Engr. ob. 
Lewis XVIII. published an Address to the People eee Sharp, Pai 


of France, Feb. 1. 
The Russian troops entered Hamburgh, March 18] 43, 
A treaty ofalliance is formed between Russia and|_ 11, J, Pye, Poet Lau- 

Prussia, March. reate, ob, 
Bonaparte. again left Paris for the seat of war|— Right Hon. Isaac Cor- 

‘(having first formally constituted Maria-Louisa| Ty, 0b. | 

Empress Regent during his absence), April 15. |-— Gen. Moreau, ob. 
A decree of the Spanish Cortes, for abolishing|~ i ig Tinea 

the ‘ius in Spain, was carried into effect,| — a ob, eae 

April. : — J. Wyatt, Archit. ob. 
The newly-created law-officer, called Vice Chan- Be Hee Aiea 

cellor of Great Britain, Sir Thomas Plomer, sat] Bishop of Waterford, 

for the first time at Lincoln’s-Inn Hall, May!.| 0d. _ | 
The Regency of Spain issued a Manifesto-against|— Gotho Wieland, ob. 
the Pope’s Nuncio in Spain (Peter Gravina,|— Dr. larson Bishop 

Archbishop of Nicea), who, by secret letters to] ° London, 0. 

- the Bishops and Chapters, had endeavoured to 

excite them to refuse publishing in their re- 

spective dioceses the law abolishing the Inqui- 

sition, April 23. 

Battle of Lutzen, May 2. 

An official statement by the Russian government 
estimates the loss of the French and their allies, 

_ in their invasion of Russia, as follows: — Killed, 
94 generals, 2000 staff and other officers, 

‘ 904,400 rank and. file;. Prisoners, 43 generals, 
$441 staff and other officers, 233,222 rank and 

file; Taken, 1131 pieces of cannon, 63 pairs o 

colours and standards, one marshal’s staff, about} . 
"100,000 muskets, and about 27,000 ammunition) 

waggons, The horrible sufferings of the French 

army in its disastrous retreat from Russia, by 
the effects of the frost, may be inferred from the 
VOL. II. LL 


— General Fitzpatrick, 
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statement, that in the three governments of. 
Moscow, Pepe, and Mohilow, 253,000 dead 
bodies, and in the city of Wilna and its environs 
53,000 had been burned so early as the 27th 
of March. | 
1813 |The Catholic Bill thrown out ina committee of]. 
the House of Commons, by a majority of four ;|_ 
the numbers being 247 for it; 251 against it. 
May 24. 
—— {Account arrived of the occupation of peaburet 
; by the French, June 4. 

“—— |The great battle of Vittoria in Spain ; in which the 
Marquis of Wellington totally defeated the 
French army under Foseph Bonaparte and Mar- 
shal Jourdan, with immense Joss of men, 115) — 
pieces of cannon, 415 waggons of ammunition, 
all their baggage, provisions, treasure, &c. and 
the French commander’s baton of a Marshal 
of France, and drove them within the French 
frontiers, June 21. For this service -the. Mar- 
quis was made a Field Marshal in the British 
army. — London and Westminster were illu- 
minated three successive nights. 

|The foreign papers announced, that a conference| 
had taken place between the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, the King of Prussia, and the Crown Prince 
of Sweden, at Truchenberg, which lasted three 
| days, Aug. 3. 

-— |The Prince of Orange arrived with dispatches 
from Lord Wellington, announcing the total 
defeat of Marshal Soult, in Spain, with the 
loss of 15,000 men, and his retreat into France, 
Aug.16. - 

—. {St. Sebastian taken by storm, Aug.31. |. 

— |Great battles fought at Dresden ; in which Gen,| 
Moreau was mortally wounded, Sept. 4and 5. | 

—— {Dispatches from Lord Wellington detailed - 
entrance into France, Oct. 18. , 

—— {Leipsic taken, Oct.19. Bonaparte, who com-| 
manded in person, lost upwards of 80, 000 fale 
and 180 pieces of caniion. 

—— {Fall of Pampeluna, Oct.31. | 

——. {Intelligence received of a counter-evauton in} 

, Holland, Nov. 21. 
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1813 |News arrived of the surrender of Dresden by 
Marshal St. Cyr, with 25,000 men, Nov. 25. _ 

1814 jA fair on the Thames, the surface being frozen|1g14 Ifland, the German 
over above the bridges. The whole space be-| actor and dramatist, 
tween Blackfriars and London Bridges was co-|. 0d. 

— vered with spectators, Feb. 4. — W. Hutchinson, To- 

—— {Lord Wellington took possession of Bourdeaux,| 6: 0b. 


and the inhabitants declared tor the Bourbons,)— a ; Cute ue 
) : hy * Py pag Dr, ve White, Heb. 
——— |The Emperor of Russia at the head of his troops,| ang Arab, Prof, ob. 


and the allied Sovereigns, entered Paris; which|— Prince de Ligne, ob. 
was, by a capitulation, recommended to the ge-|— Tho. Thornton, Trav. 
— nerosity of the Allies, March 31. ob, 
~—-— |The Conservative Senate at Paris decreed, that|— Cha. Dibdin, ob. 
Bonaparte had forfeited the right to rule in a Busick Harwoo'l, 
France, and released all persons from their oath} | Arche Maslautinc ob: 
of allegiance to him, April 3, 
| —— {Bonaparte renounced, for himself and his heirs, 
the thrones of France and Italy: and Paris in- | 
vited the immediate return of the House of ! 
Bourbon, April 5. | 
—— {Lewis XVIII. made his public entry into London, | 
from Hartwell, April 21. | 
.--—- |Bonaparte embarked at Frejus for Elba, April 28. 
——. |The King of France made his entry into Paris, 
May 3. : 
—-- |Peace between England and France signed at : 
Paris, May 30. 
—— |The Allied Sovereigns entered London, June 8. 
._. |The Allied Sovereigns, with the Prince Regent, 
went in great state to a banquet prepared by 
the Corporation of London at Guildhall, 
June 18. | 
.. |The House of Commons having voted 50,000/. a 
year to the Princess of Wales, she wrote a let- 
ter to the Speaker, declining to accept more} 
than 35,0000, July 5. | 
——. |Thanks of the House of Commons voted to the 
Army and Navy for their conduct during the 
, | late war, July 6. _— | 
| {The Prince Regent and both Houses of Parliament 
went in grand procession to St. Paul's, to a pub- 
lic thanksgiving for the restoration of peace, 
July 7. 


LL? 
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18]4 |The restoration of the Inquisition proclaimed at 
Cadiz, in the name of Ferdinand VIL, July 18. 

—— {A grand Jubilee Festival, in celebration of' the 

Peace, and the centenary of the accession of, 
the House of Brunswick. A Temple of Con- 
cord and splendid fireworks exhibited in St. 
James’s and the Green Parks. A representation 
of naval actions on the Serpentine River. A fair 
in Hyde Park, which continued twelve days, 
August 1. 

—-—- |The Pope issued a Bull for re-establishing the 
order of the Jesuits, Aug. 7. 

—— |The Princess of Wales embarked for the Conti- 
nent, Aug. 9. 

——- {Union of Norway to Sweden, Aug. 14. 

—— {Federal Compact of the Swiss Cantons concluded 
and accepted, Aug. 16. 

—— {Peace proclaimed between France and Spain, 

Aug. 20. 

—— |The city of Washington taken, and the public 
buildings destroyed, by the British Army under] _ 
General Ross, Aug. 24. | 

~— |The Duke of Wellington presented to Lewis 
XVIIIth, as Ambassador from Great Britain, 

Aug. 24. 

—— {Arrival of different Sovereigns at Vienna, to form 
a Congress, Sept. 26. 

—— {Great disturbances in Spain; General Mina, at 
the head of four of his battalions, attempted to 
take Pampeluna ; but was unsuccessful, and fled 
to France, Sept. 26. 

—— |Charles XII, King of Sweden, proclaimed King 
of Norway by the Diet at Christiana, Nov. 4. 

-~——- |The first meeting of the Assembly of the kingdom 
of Hanover was opened by the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, Dec. 15. 

—— iTreaty of Peace between England and America, 
signed at Ghent, Dec. 24. 

1814 |The Prince Regent conferred the Order of thel1g15 The Duke of Dor- 
Bath (divided into three classes, differing in| set killed in Ireland 
degrees of rank, viz. Knights Gratid Crosses,| by a fall from his horse, 
Knights Commanders, and ete roe ee MP. 
on the officers serving in the Peninsula, Jan. 2.) “) : 

—~ {English Journals pi ohilited at Madrid, Jan. 24. ee OP Srvalben's 
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1815 |The Duke of Wellington arrived at Vienna as|!815 Duke of Norfolk,|' 
Plenipotentiary at the Congress, Feb. 2. ob. 

—— |The Chancellor of the Exchequer abandoned the|— Wm. Nicholson, En- 
Property Tax, Feb. 20. gincer, ob. 


-——~ |Bonaparte sailed from Elba, bound to France, oo M.D.) 


7 C . 

Feb. 26. — Rey. Claudius Bu- 
—— {Bonaparte landed, with 1000 men, at Cannes,! chanan, D.D. od. 

between Frejus and Antibes; and was pro-|— Smithson Tennant, 


claimed a traitor by Lewis XVIII., Mar. 1. Chemist, ob. | 
-—.- |Bonaparte took possession of Paris, March 2l. — [~ F, Abington, Actress, 
..  |Riots in London, occasioned by the Corn Bill, 0b. 
March 6. — : P, Malcolm, Antig. 
00. 


—— |The following Treaties of Peace were laid before!__ James Ware. Oculist 

Parliament ; viz. with Denmark, Spain, and the} 94, ee 

United States of America, March 17. —~ W. Harrison, Discov 

. bd ; 7 : ; 
—— |Accounts arrived that the Prince of Orange had] of Longitude, ob. 


been proclaimed King of the Netherlands,--P.Salomon, Musician, 

March 21. ob. a 
—— {Marshal Ney formed a junction with Bonaparte,|~ Rev. Dr. William Vin- 

March 22. cent, Geographer and 


|The Abercrombie, East Indiaman, wrecked o ee, oD 


Portland: crew lost. March 26. 
—— |The Emperor of Austria proclaimed himself also 
King of Lombardy and Venice, April 15. 
--- |Bonaparte left Paris to meet the forces of the 
Allies, May 2. 
-—- |The three Legations restored to the Pope, May 29. 
—— |MemoraBLe Battie or Warter.oo. Bonaparte 
fled. The Duke of Wellington’s horse was 
killed under him. The Duke of Brunswick 
(brother to the Princess of Wales) was mortally 
wounded, June 17, 18. 
—— |Bonaparte made an Overture of Peace to this 
Country, April 4. | 
—— |The King of Sicily re-entered Naples, (the in- 
trusive King, Murat, having fled,) after an 
absence of nine years, June 18. 
——— 1A brilliant and general illumination in England, 
on occasion of the battle of Waterloo, June 22. 
—~- {Bonaparte issued a Proclamation, calling gn the 
French to save the honour and independence of 
the nation! June 25. 
— (Paris capitulated with the Allied Powers, July 3. 
—— |Lewis XVIII. re-entered Paris, July 8. 
LL3 
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1815 |Bonaparte went on board the Bellerophon, and 
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gave himself up to Captain Maitland, July 16, 
and the next day sailed for England. 

The Bellerophon arrived in Torbay, July 24. 

Gazette account of the dethronement of the King 
of Candy, and the entire submission of Ceylon 
to the British, Aug.1. 

Bonaparte removed from the Bellerophon to the 
Northumberland, commanded by Sir Geo. Cock- 
burne, (who sailed the next day, bound to 
St. Helena,) Aug. 7. - | 

The Allied Sovereigns dined with Lewis XVIII. 
Sept. 13. 

Teach Murat (intrusive king of Naples,) shot 
at Pizzo for rebellion, Oct. 13. : 

Bonaparte landed at St. Helena, Oct. 13. 

Treaties of general peace signed at Paris, Nov. 20 

An article from Hamburgh (Nov. 29.) contained 
the Convention of the Allied Powers, upon the 
distribution of ‘700,000,000 of francs, to be 
paid by France, in discharge of the expences of 
the war; of which 125,000,000 was the share o 
England. . 

The Emperor of Russia expelled the Jesuits from|1g16 Rich. Brinsley She- 
Petersburg and Moscow, Jan. 2. ridan, ob. 

The shops and stalls in Paris for reading the Eng-/-— Mr. Tomkins, the cele- 
lish journals, ordered by the French govern-| rated Penman, ob, 
ment to be shut up, Feb. 2. ae deste haere I. 

The House of Commons voted a Monument to re Ok; WATERS; 
commemorate the services rendered by the\_ A gmiral Sir Roger 


Navy, Feb. 5. Curtis, ob.” 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, destroyed by fire, Feb-| Earl Stanhope, Phi- 
ruary 10. los. Chemist, Sc. 0b. 


An attempt to renew the Property Tax lost in the|— Vise. Hood, ob. 
House of Commons bya majorityof 37, Mar. 19,— Vise. Fitzwilliam, od. 
The Property Tax expired, April 5. id preg . 
Princess Charlotte of Wales married to Prince) 9, °~" Tt Lane 
Leopold of Saxe Coburg, at Carlton House,|__ Empress of Austria, 
May 2. | 1 ob, April 7. 
Massacre of the Christians at Bona, by 2000 Turks|— Dr. Watson, Bishop 
and Moors, May 23. _ of IAandaff, ob. 
Princess Mary married to the Duke of Gloucester,|— Paesiello, Mus. Comp. 
July 22. eG 
Eruption of Mount Vesuvius preceded by an 
earthquake, Aug. qi ‘ | 


ob. 
— Eliz. Hamilton, od. 
— Cha. Taylor, M.D. ob} 


| | 


Lord Exmouth’s victory at Algiers, by which he} 


- |The Dey of Algiers assassinated, Sept. 
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abolished Christian slavery, Aug. 27. 

Duke of Cambridge appointed Governor-General 
of Hanover, Nov. 2. 

Riots in London; Mr. Plat shot in the shop of 
Mr, Beckwith, a gun-smith, Dec. 2. | 

The Prince Regent went in state to open the Ses- 
sion of Parliament. Great tumult in St. James’s 
Park, the Royal procession being insulted by 
the populace, and the window of the state-car- 
riage broken, Jan. 28. 

Watson, senior, Preston, Hooper, &c. arrested for 
high treason, Feb. 9. 

New silver coinage issued by government, 

James Monroe, Esq. inaugurated President of the 


1817 The Duke of Mar!- 
borough, ob. 

— William Thomson, 
LL.D. od. 

— Charles Combe, M.D. 
FR. and A.SS. od. 

— Marshal Massena, 

, Prince of Essling, ob. 

Feb. 154” Cardinal Maury, ob, 


United States of America, March 4. alae sic ile 
Habeas Corpus Act suspended, March 7. |— George Ponsonby, ob. 
Fortress of Hattrass, in the East Indies, captured,|_ The Dake of North- 


March. | 

The province of Pernambuco, in South America, 
declared itself independent of the crowa of 
Brazil, April 5. 


umberland, ob. 


stein, 0b. 


The Portuguese sovereignty re-established in Sy renner 
Pernambuco, May 18. . — Kosciusko, the hero 0 
Mr. Abbot, Speaker of the House of Commons, poland, ob. 


resigned that situation, May 30. Made Lord|— J, 4, de Luc, F.RS. 
Colchester, May 31. Physician and Philoso- 
Conspiracy at Lisbon, headed by General Gomez} _pher, ob. 
Freire de Andrade, May. — J. R. L. Edgeworth, 
The Waterloo Bridge was opened, with great b 
parade, by the Prince Regent and the Dukes o 
York and Wellington, June 18. 
Watson, senior, Thistlewood, Preston, and Hooper tanist, ob. 
brought from the Tower to be tried for High|_ Rey. W. Beloe, Zrans.| 
Treason, June 9. Watson’s trial lasted till the] od. 
16th; when the jury found him not guilty, The|—M. Suard, od. ~ 
following day, the Attorney-General declining|— J. Carter, F.S.A. dr- 
: oe the others, they were acquitted of Boe Earle, FRS. 
At Gloucester the thermometer stood, at noon, in ee Monro, M.D. 
the shade, at 103, June 21. 


oo, ; 
— Dr. Charles Burney, 
Classic, ob. 
— Geo. Anderson, Bo-| 


| 3 : ob, 
{A proclamation issued ordering the new gold coin,|_. Pere Elysée, Surgeon, 


called a Sovereign, to pass current, at 20s) of. 
July 5. | - — J. Glenic, PRS. ob, | 
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_|Dreadful hurricane in the West Indies, Oct, 21. 

{The Princess Chatlotte of Wales and of Saxe Co- 
bourg died in child-birth, having been delivered 
of a still-porn child, Nov. 6. 

——~ |Defeat of the Peishwah, at the head of 10,000 
troops, by the British Forces in India, Nov. 

—— |The Rajah of Nagpore entirely defeated by the 
British; termination of the war in India, De- 
cember 17. | 

1818 |The third centenary of the Reformation cele- 
brated, January 1. 

—— |A subscription commenced for the erection of al— Platoff, hetman 0 
Cenotaph to the late Princess Charlotte, Jan. 1. 

j ——~ |The King of Spain prohibits the Slave Trade, 
North of the line in Africa, Jan. 4. 

wm jAn extraordinary meteor at Toulouse, which dis- 

| charged atmospheric stones, Jan. 27. 

-———- |The Royal assent given to the repeal of the Ha- 
| beas Corpus suspension act, Jan. 31. — Wim. Marshall, Agri- 

—— {Charles XIII., King of Sweden, died, Feb. 20. cult. ob. 

-——~ [Avery destructive hurricane in London, through-|—~ Burckhardt, African 
out England, and in various parts of Europe,| 274. 0. 
continuing from eight in the evening till after|— 1. Repton, Landse. 

oe Gard. ob. 
midnight, March 4. Hono Ged: Rosas 
~——— |The tomb of Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, ac-|__ Dy. Robert Rae 
cidentally discovered at Dumfermline, March 7. History, ob. 
~~ {The Princess Elizabeth married to Philip Au- 
gustus Frederick, Hereditary Prince of Hesse 
Homburg, April 7. 

-——= |Treaty between Great Britain and the Nether- 
lands for abolishing the Slave Trade, May 4. 

-—-- jImprisonment for debt abolished in the State o 
New York, June 12. | 

=—— |The Duke of Clarence married to the Princess of 
Saxe Meiningen, July 13. | 

~— |The Duke of Kent married to a Princess of Saxe 

_ 4. Coburg, July 13. MS 

—— |Amount of money received on account of Savings’) 
Banks, to July 13, 1,254,091/. 

~——— |The son of Napoleon created Duke of Reichstadt 
by the Emperor of Austria, July 22. - 

~——- (The Thermometer, at 121°, in the sun, at three 
o'clock, p.m. July 23. 

———- jOppressive heat of the weather; thermometer 

2 degrees above fever heat, July 25. 







1818 Prince of Condé, 
ob 


ings, ob, 
— Sir Sam. Romilly, od. 
— Ld. Ellenborongh, ob 
~~ Sir Philip Francis, Po- 
litics, ob. 


— John Palmer, Invent. 
of mail coach syst. ob. 
ci Sir Thomas Bernard, 

Philanth, ob. 
— Rev. John Hayter, 


Antig. ob. 
— M. &, Lewis, Novelist, 


ets 
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1818 |Bullissued by the Pope allowing the King -o 
| Spain to suspend the filling of ecclesiastical 
benefices for two years, and to apply the 
revenues for the purposes of the State, Aug. 12. 
~~~ |A greater degree of heat existed, and continued 
this summer than had been experienced for 
_ the last forty years. In many parts of England, 
and France, the trees blossomed twice or three 
times; and, at Paris, the thermometer rose to 

98 of Fahrenheit, Aug. 23. 

—— |The Emperor of Austria, Emperor of Russia, 
King of Prussia, Lord Castlereagh, Duke o 
Wellington, Duke de Richelieu, and other Mi- 
nisters of the Allied Sovereigns, meet in Con- 
gress at Aix-la-Chapelle, Sept. 29, 

~——— |The National Guards of France reduced to their 
municipal institution, by Louis XVIIL., Oct. 3. 

——— |Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle signed for the evacu- 
ation of France, by the Allied armies, Oct. 9. 
Amount of the contributions to be paid by 
France, between eleven and twelve millions. 

~———- |The Dorothea and Trent arrive in the river, from 
their unsuccessful expedition towards the North 
Pole, Oct. 24. 

—— |The shock of an eatthquake felt at Inverness, 
Nov. 10. 

——— |Her Majesty Queen Charlotte died at Kew 
Palace, after a long and painful illness, Nov. 17. 

——- |The Isabella and Alexander Discovery Ships 
arrive at Deptford, after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to explore a North-West Passage, 
November 20, 

——— |The Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle dissolved, No- 
vember 26. : 

—— |For three days, the Metropolis as well as the 
country round was enveloped in a thick fog, 
which obstructed all travelling, and caused a 
number of fatal accidents, Dec. 24. 

— |The Queen of Spain died suddenly, Dec. 26. 

1819 |Maria Theresa of Parma, Queen of Charles IV. 

of Spain, died at Rome, Jan. 4. 

Charles IV. of Spain, died, Jan. 26. 

Kotzebue, the dramatist, assassinated at Man- 
heim, by a student of Wirtzburg, named Sandt, 
April 2. 


1819 Malcolm Laing, 
Histor. 0b. 

— Dr. Wolcot (Peter 
Pindar), Poet, od. 

— Sydenham Edwards, 

Botanist, ob. 


| 
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1819 19 Dr. Jo John Playtair,| 

Mathemai. ob. 

The Southwark Bridge opened, March 26. ce rae ly es A ‘Ruand 

The Duchess of Clarence delivered of a daughter,| " Taings F foe, ERS. 
who died soon afterwards, March 27, | Opiental Mem. ob. 

The Isle of France laid waste by a tremendous! Prince Blucher, ob. 
hurricane, being the third within thirteen — Sir Walter Farquhar, 
months, March 28, Phys. ob. 

The Duchess of Kent safely delivered of a Princess,~Dr. Pugh, Miscell. ob. 
at Kensington Palace, May 23. iss % B. foseley, nat 

The old law of wager of battle, in which personal ‘i hn Bowles, Polit 
combat was allowed, abolished, June 5. Pepe eres 

The Duchess of Cumberland delivered of a son,|__ ae Cyril Jackson, ob. 
June 5. — J, Stackhouse, F.LS. 

Tunis loses more than half its population by the} Botanist, ob. 
plague, June 5. — M. Brunton, Novelist, 

A dreadful earthquake near Poonah, in the East] 0b. 
Indies, which swallowed up a considerable dis-— Dr. O, ee Bo- 
trict, and more than 2000 persons, June 16. ge os bi Ca 4 

Numerous Meetings held about this time, for par-)~ py. A 1 
liamentary reform, annual parliaments, and uni- 
versal suffrage, June 23. 

A comet of great brilliancy seen to the northward 
at 11 p.m,, July 3. 

Madame Blanchard ascended in a allecs; at 
Paris, surrounded with fire-works, and falling 
in a small street, was dashed to pieces, J uly 6. 

A grant of 50,000/. to be issued from timc to time, 
by the government, to assist persons disposed to 
settle in his Majesty’s colony of the Cape of| 
Good Hope, July 12. : 

A steam vessel arrived from America, July 15. 

The heat of the weather so great at Vienna, Bag- 
dad, and other places, that several persons 
dropped down dead in the strects, July 31. 

A Congress on the affairs of Europe held at Carls- ! 
bad, Aug. 1. 

Great meeting of Radical Reformers at Man- 
chester; upwards of 70,000 persons said to be] 
present, of both sexes and of every age. -Soen 
after the speakers opened the proceedings of the} — 
day, a military force arrived, under orders to} . 
disperse the meeting, which occasioned great} 
confusion; in the midst of: which:five or six} 
persons lost their lives; more than one hundred 


The Duchess « of “Cambridge delivered of a a ‘S00; 
March 26. : 
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taken into custody, and the ground was rapidly 
cleared of the immense multitude, Aug. 16. 
1819 |The Duchess de Berri delivered of a Princess, at 
a Paris, Sept. 21. 
—— Sir M. M. Lopez sentenced to pay a fine of 
10,0002. and be imprisoned for two years, for 
bribery and corruption, Nov. 12. 
—— |Great distress from the extreme severity of the 
. weather, Dec. 31. 
1820 ‘Commencement of a Revolution in Spain, Jan. 1. 
——— Society for the relief of the houseless poor founded 
in London, Jan. 14. 
—— |The thermometer fell to 9 degrees of Fahrenheit; 
in London; to 4° at Eltham; to 1° at Totten-| 
ham; and was, at*Blackheath, below Zero, 
Jan. 15. 
—— (The Duke of Kent died, Jan. 23. 
[His Majesty Grorce III. died in Windsor Castle, 
in the 82d year of his age, and 60th of his 
reign, Jan. 29. 
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THE END. 
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